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When Doctors Disagree— The State of 
Business—Taking a Whack at the World 
Court—The Rails Again—Market Prospect 


HERE has been abundant advice and 

suggestion of late to the business and 
investment community with regard to the 
prospects of trade and the prices of securi- 
ties. This is good and should be heeded by 
those who are mindful of their financial 
future. The trouble with it is that a great 
deal of what has been said is contradictory 
and must leave the mind of the reader in 
deep uncertainty. 

For example, the Council of the American 
Bankers Association, just before adjourning 
lately, issued resolutions in which it called 
for caution and conservatism, warning the 
community against the making of specula- 
tive loans or the undertaking of business 
that might seem in any way hazardous. 
Congratulating the country upon its pros- 
perity, the Council nevertheless intimated 
that our success might be pushed too far, 
and that the.banks themselves might under- 
take to advance funds which they ill could 
spare or which borrowers were not in posi- 
tion to use very widely. If one were to 
guide himself closely by these suggestions, 
he might be inclined to feel that falling off 
in business was soon to be expected. 

One the other hand, Mr. Julius Barnes, 
the President of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, sees only hopeful and even brilliant 
prospects, and in repeated statements has 
of late given his opinion that an era of en- 
larged demand and activity in business is 
opening, with special prosperity for Euro- 
pean nations. Very similar forecasts are 
made by domestic observers, and on the 
whole the conclusion is reasonably drawn 
that these prophets are of the opinion that 
no serious obstacles to prosperity and ac- 
tivity of trade are to be anticipated. Such 
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a view is certainly somewhat out of line 
with the evident opinions and forecasts of 
the bankers already referred to, as well as 
of various others. 

The question who should decide when doc- 
tors disagree is always troublesome; but in 
this case there need be no serious anxiety 
concerning it. No disagreement exists with 
reference to the general conditions either 
in the business or investment world. We 
have a condition of strong demand, full em- 
ployment, good wages, and large production. 
No prophetic power is needed to recognize 
the beneficial results of these “constructive 
factors.” It is equally clear that we can 
overdo things, and by raising prices to a 
point at which goods do not move off the 
markets, can bring about recession. Quite 
certain also is the fact that any such reac- 
tion in domestic trade would find us with 
a very considerably limited market abroad, 
due to our gradual loss of ground in foreign 
business. There is, in all this, nothing to 
cause any fresh worry or to require any 
different point of view with respect to busi- 
ness policy. 

What is clear is that the situation is one 
which demands a reasonable degree of mod- 
eration in both prices and wages. Labor 
can easily kill the goose that lays the golden 
eggs, if it now insists that advances of pay 
so expensive as to either cut the profit out 
of manufacturing or compel the producer 
to raise his prices to a point at which the 
public will not buy. To a similar effect 
some good advice was given by a member 
of the Federal Trade Commission who re- 
cently urged price-fixing associations not to 
overwork the market, because by so doing 
they would simply hurt themselves, the 
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higher values reacting upon demand in the 
familiar fashion. It would be very easy to 
make a breach in the prosperity outlook 
which could not be easily filled. 

The business outlook is more than ever 
dependent upon the maintenance of satisfac- 
tory conditions here at home. It is quite 
true that we never can count upon complete 
employment of prosperity if foreign coun- 
tries are unsuccessful or depressed, but it is 
also true that with things as they are, we 
are far more nearly masters of our own in- 
dustrial future than is usual. Furthermore, 
there is less now to be expected from bank- 
ing control or oversight than has been the 
case in former years. Congress is out of 
session and our central banking system is 
inactive. The next few months will furnish 
an interesting test of the ability of the com- 
munity to “run itself,” that is to say, to 
shape its own policies, determine its own fu- 
ture, and practically decide how matters are 
to go. Why not make it a test of common 
sense designed to show what the public 
really can do when it settles down to the 
practical question of dealing with an eco- 
nomic problem on the basis of its own in- 


telligence? 
* * * 


ECENT figures fur- 
nished by the vari- 
ous reporting bureaus in 
answer to the perennial 
query, How is business, seem to show that 
for the moment the bloom is off the rose. 
It cannot be expected that every plant in the 
country will be constantly working up to the 
highest limit of capacity, with prices always 
at top notch and consumption at maximum. 
There must be some ups and downs, the 
main thing being to keep such changes with- 
out moderate limits and prevent them from 
going to extremes. 

In the present instance some striking data 
are available, representing the trend of 
recent conditions. Production, according to 
the Federal Reserve Board, has increased 
since July 1921 by about 67 per cent, em- 
ployment by about 28%, wholesale trade by 
23%, retail trade by 15%. On the other 
hand prices have advanced at wholesale 15% 
since January 1922, while wages are up 22% 
and the loans and investments of leading 
banks have in a little more than a year past 
advanced about 14%. 

All this makes a most encouraging show- 
ing for the growth of general business in the 
United States. It is a growth which may 
well be cut back in some branches without 
doing any harm, but on the contrary with 
benefit to the entire economic structure. 

As a matter of fact, the principal danger 
to be apprehended in present circumstances 
is found simply in the failure of prices, 


HOW IS 
BUSINESS? 


wages, production and commodities in dif- 
ferent groups and branches to advance in a 
reasonably proportionate degree as com- 
pared one with another. Failure to do so, 
of course, puts one group in the community 
at a disadvantage as compared with others 
and thus tends to check the free flow of 
goods from one element in the population to 
another. Following a popular form of 
phraseology this condition might be de- 
scribed as “undigested prosperity.” Such 
real danger as there is at the present time is 
in that direction. 

* * * 
BEDEVILING ISCUSSION of Presi- 
THE dent Harding’s plan 
WORLD COURT for a World Court has 

taken on a new stage of 
activity during the past week or two, and 
it is now evident that the public at large is 
increasingly favorable to the plan. But as 
the idea grows in public opinion, it appar- 
ently wanes in support among the manipu- 
lators of the inner circle. Lodge comes out 
with an ambiguous statement predicting 
“reservations” and modifications, probably 
similar to those which vitiated the original 
Treaty of Versailles. Borah denounces the 
whole undertaking almost as a device of the 
Evil One. Former Senator Root approves 
the plan, but does so in language which ap- 
parently points to the League of Nations or 
something of the same sort as the ultimate 
result of membership in the Court, while 
Secretary Hughes states that any such out- 
come as League membership may be re- 
garded as wholly fantastic and absurd. 

The casual reader who runs through these 
learned disquisitions must be left with a 
confused mind, and suffering from the ut- 
most doubt as to what is really to be ex- 
pected. And yet the World Court proposal 
is a simple and businesslike way of meeting 
a problem which has been presented to us 
in a very urgent and vivid form during the 
past few months—that of reaching some 
means of settling certain important issues 
with foreign countries. 


ORE railroad con- 

troversy is now 
threatened as the result 
of presidential candidacies based upon “Gov- 
ernment ownership,” and the desire to head 
off such appeals to the voters. It is still 
uncertain just how this particular dispute 
will bring itself before the public mind. 
Some speak of it as the principal card in 
the hand which Secretary McAdoo is deal- 
ing himself in the presidential game, while 
others predict effort to anticipate any such 
demand through “concessions” to be made 
to public opinion in legislation probably to 


RAILROAD 
CONTROVERSY 
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be adopted at the coming session of Con- 
gress. 

This is sheer political trifling. What pub- 
lic opinion demands is railway service. It 
wants the service as cheaply as it can get 
it, but it wants the service above everything 
else. At present, our railroad development 
is far behind every other phase of our eco- 
nomic growth, and there is little indication 
of its “catching up.” The investor must, in 
some way, be assured that he will get a 
moderate return on his funds, or he will 
provide no more capital for railway develop- 
ment. Very much the same is true of 
the Government ownership situation, even 
though the facts are less broadly recognized. 
The truth is that the Treasury itself could 
not supply funds for railroads if the latter 
continued long to be run at a loss. 

It will be remembered that our railroad 
experience during the war and the months 
immediately afterward cost us, according 
to the most conservative estimates, about 
$1,800,000,000, or something in the neigh- 
This 
kind of experience should never be repeated, 
for if attempted on a long-term basis it 
would speedily drive the whole country into 
bankruptcy. Some sort of financial com- 
mon sense must be invoked, and there is 
reason to believe that the public understands 
the facts of the case better than ever before. 

. *~ * 


F the present forecasts 

of Treasury policy hold 
good, the end of the cur- 
rent task of refunding will come during this 
month, the department putting on the mar- 
ket a.new issue of notes running perhaps 
three years and amounting possibly to 
$500,000,000. As yet, there is no official an- 
nouncement on the subject, but there remain 
maturities of some $775,000,000 which must 
be provided for either out of available funds 
or from new loans. When the May maturi- 
ties have been taken care of, how far shall 
we have progressed in the matter of closing 
up our debt problem? Not very far, if we 
view the situation in any thorough and in- 
clusive way. The immense public debt 
cannot be paid from incomes, except very 
slowly, and in this country, as in Great 
Britain, there has been an increasing degree 
of irritation due to the constant pressure of 
taxation. This has already culminated in 
England in a policy which will suspend for 
the present the payment of debt, and will 
devote the savings of cheaper administration 
to the cutting of taxation. 

It would seem that a like policy in this 
country cannot be very long delayed. As 
things stand, there is thus little likelihood 
of a large surplus which can be steadily 
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applied to debt reduction. By issuing dur- 
ing the past two years successive batches of 
certificates of indebtedness, running for 
short terms, the Treasury has placed itself 
in a position which will require the contin- 
uous refunding of such issues at future 
dates. Whether these issues can be refunded 
in the future at lower rates or not, is a 
matter of conjecture which cannot confident- 
ly be predicted. 
* * * 

GREAT business 

transaction in which 
the Government of the 
United States now undertakes to engage is 
that of selling the fleet of some 13,000,000 
tons which Mr. Lasker at the opening of his 
career as head of the Shipping Board de- 
scribed as representing the greatest commer- 
cial wreck of human history. If it was that, 
there is difficulty in seeing why Mr. Lasker, 
like the boy who stood on the burning deck, 
should have stuck so long to a commercial 
ruin. Nevertheless he has done so, and the 
terms on which he even now offers to sell 
out do not appear to be such as to lure very 
many buyers into the purchase of tonnage. 
It may easily be that he will not receive any 
bids whatever, and, in fact, such a situation 
appears to be contemplated by him, for he 
refers to it in published interviews as an 
imminent possibility. 

In lieu .of this sale of tonnage, it would 
seem that both Mr. Lasker and others now 
contemplate the necessity of having the 
Government continue throwing good money 
after bad by operating these vessels at a 
dead loss for an indefinite period of years 
to come. In fact, an integral feature of the 
bids for which the Government asks must 
be an agreement to run the ships over a 
given series of routes for a term of years 
to come. The efforts of the Shipping Board 
ignore the obvious fact that nobody is will- 
ing to pay anything for something that is to 
run at a loss. 


SELLING 
THE SHIPS 


* * * 


HE recent severe de- 
cline in prices serves 
to emphasize the 

stock market’s ability to forecast business 

conditions. These are already beginning to 
show signs of deterioration. 

Reckoning from the high of last October, 
the bear market is now seven months old. 
We anticipate a continuation of the declin- 
ing movement and hope that our subscribers 
have followed the advices which have ap- 
peared in this column. If so they were suc- 
cessful in liquidating their long positions at 
the high points of October, March and April. 

It is time to be long of money and patience. 

Monday, May 7, 1923. 


MARKET 
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What the Champions of Both Sides Believe 


“America is 
the loser by a 
merely nega- 
tive policy of 
arbitrary pro- 
hibition under 
the guise of 
restriction. It 
would be in- 
finitely the 
gainer by a 
practical and 
constructive 
policy of se- 
lective immi- 
gration.” 


James A. Emery 
‘TN 1921, Congress all but terminated a 
I population movement that was for 
more than 75 years one of the greatest 
economic factors in the industrial ex- 
pansion of America, which also _pro- 
foundly affected the economic life of 
Europe. Immigration from the old world 
countries—regardless of offsetting emi- 
gration—is now restricted to 358,000 a 
year, being 3 per cent of the persons 
originating in those countries who were 
resident in the United States in 1910. 
As prosperity has returned with a rush 


in the last twelve months, almost every 


By THEODORE M. KNAPPEN 


industry has felt the pinch of labor short- 
age, due to the enforced absence of the 
hordes of laborers that formerly swarmed 


.into the United States with each rising 


tide of prosperity. Judge Gary and many 
other leading industrialists have expressed 
great apprehension concerning the cramp- 
ing effect on industry. 

In view of the apparently settled con- 
viction of Congress and the public that 
the preservation of the national character 
and type demands that henceforth immi- 
gration must be carefully controlled, the 
only practical aspect of the problem is, 
what shall be the degree and process of 
restriction? Employers, generally, feel 
that the permissible number should be 
larger, under some _ selective system. 
Labor organizations, sociologists, philan- 
thropists, and unbelievers in the melting 
pot idealism favor the present, if not a 
greater, degree of restriction, with or 
without a selective as well as a numerical 
limitation. 

In the following statements Congress- 
man Albert Johnson, of Washington, 
author of the present immigration law; 
and James A. Emery, counsel of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
present the divergent views of the immi- 
gration problem. Mr. Johnson’s §state- 
ment, it should be noted, was obtained in 
the course of an interview with the writer. 





Law Should Be More Flexible! 


Industry Loses From Rigid System of Today 


By JAMES A. EMERY 
Nat'l 


Counsel, 

“ NRESTRICTED immigration” is 

not an issue. It is as dead as Tu- 

tankhamen. The issue is between a def- 

inite constructive policy of selective 

immigration under the guise of restric- 
tion. 

Economically, the rapid material devel- 
opment of the United States has taken 
place, with immigrant labor supplementing 
the native supply, particularly for what 
may be termed the rougher tasks, the per- 
formance of which is indispensable to the 
continued operation of the basic industries. 
Despite rapid mechanical improvement, 
the full time employment of skilled labor 
is largely dependent in basic manufacture, 
construction and transportation upon the 
service of manual labor, the primary class 
from which the higher forms .are con- 
tinually recruited by promotion through 
capacity, training, character and demon- 
strated merit. The 3% restriction act, 
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Assn. 


of Manufacturers 
taking no account of emigration cancelling 
immigration, has resulted in a condition 
which permits, in the absence of any prac- 
tical selective process, slight gains in com- 
mercial workers, accompanied by a net 
loss in producing labor. If quotas were 
fixed in net terms, permissible immigra- 
tion would be definitely calculable. 
Secondly, is it a wise policy to change 
over night from long continuing economic 
reliance upon a supplemental labor supply 
to arbitrary stoppage of its flow, in the 
face of a rising demand for every form 
of production, and without the slightest 
flexibility in the law which permits any 
modification of its unbending terms to any 
continuous and demonstrated need? I say 
arbjtrary because the quotas bear no re- 
lation to the demonstrated efficiency of the 
restriction demanded. For example, the 
3% limitation applies in all its severity 
to the foundation races which established 


this commonwealth, while it does not apply 
to Mexico or South America. The more 
intelligent and thrifty the race, the less 
likely are its members to undertake a 
journey to America, with multiplied costs 
of transportation and the uncertainty of 
admission on arrival. 

The inevitable result of practical 
prohibition is to incite a flow to in- 
dustry from the farm, thus steadily in- 
creasing the basic costs of agricultural 
production. No-permission is given to 
invite or stimulate the higher type of the 
European agriculturalist. Indeed _ that, 
too, is penalized. Canada, to the North, 
is offering special inducements to the most 
skilled European farmers to settle upon 
their cheap and rich lands there to com- 
pete with the American food and material 
producer. Surely, sound public policy 
compelling a revolutionary change re- 
quires some shock absorber to permit 
flexible. adjustment to the new circum- 
stances it seeks to create. But nothing of 
the kind is contained in the restriction act. 


“The im- 
mediate gain 
from an 
over-supply 
of cheap 
labor is not 
worth the 
future 
a 
The time 
will come 
soon when the 
United States 
for its 

own good 
will have to 
contain a 
homogeneous 
people, 

which we can 
never be 

if we again 
admit immi- 
grants 
beyond our 
power of 
assimilation.” 


HON. ALBERT JOHNSON 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 





Neither is it accompanied by any sys- 
tematic policy through which the national 
sovernment seeks to assemble, analyze and 
distribute accurate information respecting 
the economic needs and opportunities of 
ithe respective States, in cooperation with 
their authorities, or private effort. No 
practical plan is proposed for the prepara- 
ion or instruction of the aliens in our 
nidst. Successful Americanization re- 
juires cooperation between the national 
ind private effort. Federal judges make 
itizens but only the people among whom 
hey live incite the desire and assure their 
ransformation into Americans. 


It is plausibly stated that the manu- 
acturer is interested only in “cheap 
abor.” Waste in industry is lessened only 
y the intelligent and sympathetic co- 
peration of management and operatives. 
[he former wants cheap producing costs, 
ot low wages. That is, he wants increas- 
ng efficiency from each producer. That 
s obtainable only through superior in- 
telligence and goodwill, with higher earn- 
ngs for superior production. “Cheap 
ibor” is therefore that which is capable 
f the highest earning capacity. 

Who has a greater stake in the 
juality of citizenship than the man 
vith an investment, be it small or 
large? The quality of public action 
depends upon the knowledge and 
haracter of the electorate. Indus- 
trial management has more at 
stake in improving the quality 
of citizenship than any other be- 
cause it has more at risk if that 
were to be expressed in material 
terms. 

The public at large is deeply con- 
cerned in a policy of prohibition 
which makes no distinction except 

arbitrary numbers between the 
mmigrant who is a real addition 
to the wealth and strength of the 
United States and desires to incor- 
porate himself in it and the immi- 
grant who is not. It gains not by 
mere denial but by practical selec- 
tion which determines who is to be 
admitted before he embarks, and 
when he arrives presents him with 
real knowledge of the country’s 
needs, registers him that it may 
identify him, persuasively distrib- 
utes him through intelligent direc- 
tion, asserts its right to instruct him 
in preparation for citizenship dur- 
ing the period of ‘his alienage, and 
when it bestows citizenship does so 
in a manner that impresses him 

vith the privilege he has received. 

American labor makes no real 
ain through a condition which, 
lestroying any reasonable relation 
etween labor needs and labor sup- 
ly, increases nominal wages with- 

‘ut increasing production, and starts 
. race between wages and 
irices which éxcite only 
he discontent and dis- 
atisfaction of the buyer 
nd seller of commodi- 
ties to the demoralization 
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of both the economic and the social 
structure. 
America is the loser by a merely ne- 


gative policy of arbitray prohibition 


under the guise of restriction. It 
would be infinitely the gainer by a 
practical and constructive policy of 
selective immigration. 





Not a Pocketbook Problem! 


Quality of Our Citizenship Should Be Detefminihg Factor 
By HON. ALBERT JOHNSON © , 


Chairman, House Committee on Immigration . 


‘“MNHE discretionary 2 per cent immigra- 

tion rule which the United States 
Chamber of Commerce proposes as an 
addition to the present quota law is un- 
safe. It would mean a gross immigration 
of 600,000 a year, and probably would 
not bring in 150,000 farmers and laborers. 
If the extra 2 per cent should be farmers 
and laborers only, we later would be met 
with the demand for the admission of their 
relatives, which if granted would quickly 
send our annual immigration up to a mil- 
lion or more. 
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“In my opinion, the people of the 
United States, including the newly ar- 
rived, are of the opinion that a million 
immigrants a year, net, which is what 
we were getting prior to the World 
War, are too many—three times more 
than we can accommodate annually or 
even employ regularly. 

“The care of the aliens in the State in 
stitutions (not including county jails and 
poor houses) costs 3% per cent of all the 
money raised by the States. The care of 
the children of foreign born in these in 

stitutions costs another 3 per cent. 
New York State’s bill for the care 
of its defective and delinquent alien 
population is terrific, and leading 
citizens of that State argue con 
tinually that the United States 
should pay the bill; that the insane 
and feeble-minded aliens are not 
citizens of the State, but should be 
the wards of the United States 


Some Should Be Deported 


“The truth of the 
the States, in many 
seem to recognize their 
gard to deportation 
thousands of deportable aliens in the 
of these 


that 
years, do not 


matter 1s 


rights in re 
The re are 


State institutions, and many 
could be sent by the States straight 
to Ellis Island. Then the United 
States Government, whether or not 
the money had been appropriated 
for deportation purposes, 
have to get busy. 

“No matter how badly we 
labor in our present over-time spurt, 
we should not listen to Mussolini's 
appeal that we take off his hands 
the Italians that he considers unde- 
sirable. Neither should we take 
any alien from any that 
tries to make the selection for us 
We had to protest against Rou- 
mania’s giving passports only to 
those it desired to unload on us. 
Our statistics show that Serbia (the 
old area) has f 


would 


need 


country 


been doing a fancy 
job of dumping on us in the past, 
for its people exceed the aver- 
age in our institutions by about 
700 per cent 
“I want industry to hold at 
high speed, but not at danger- 
ous speed; and in my 
opinion the ill effects 
of a labor shortage 
and high pay upon 
(Please turn to page 92) 





N a recent issue we referred to a num- 
ber of stocks that have lately sold 
lower than their low points of 1921. 
This brings to mind the fact that a great 
number of contrary movements have been 
going on in the market for the past year. 
It is a very unusual occurrence to find so 
many issues thus recording new low points 
while the general market is not far from 
its extreme high, but it is more unusual 
to find that during a recent session a dozen 
or more stocks were making new lows, 
while fifteen or twenty were making new 
highs—on the same day, mind you. 
One does not actually realize how much 
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Is The Bull Market Over ? 


How An Illusion Was Created in the Market 


By RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 












Note.—The appended graphs are based on figures as of April 28. 
Subsequent declines in the market have altered the final figures consider- 


ably. 


Incidentally, the stock market decline since April 28 is striking 


proof of the soundness of the author's view of the position of the market. 





of this has been recorded until he makes 
a little picture of some of the fluctuations. 
Such a story is also extremely valuable 
in observing how the market discounts 
favorable conditions many months in ad- 
vance of their realization. 


Railroad Market Action Disappointing 


The railroad stocks are now doing the 
greatest business in their history, but the 
high prices for rail stocks were made last 
fall when the average of twenty-five rails 
touched 70. These averages have since 
declined to 59 and are now about 61. Many 
railroad companies are earning far more 
than they did last year, but the rails as 
a group are still not far away from their 
depression lows (1921). Big earnings and 
the record car loadings do not bring in 
new stock buyers sufficient to put prices 
back to their former highs. 

Among individual stocks, CANADIAN 
Paciric is one of the big issues that has 
into new high territory, touching 


gone 
160 about the middle of April. (See 
graph.) Meanwhile, Unton PaciFic, an- 


other leading rail, now selling at 135, is 
19 points below its high of 154 last au- 
tumn where it was apparently well dis- 
tributed above 150. Battrmore & OHIO, 
a non-dividend payer, sold at 60 on its 
prospects in August, 1922; declined to 39 
in December, and in March sold at 56. 
Cuicaco & NorTHWESTERN, well accumu- 
lated through the depression at between 
60 and 70, sold at 95 in September, has 
since declined to 76, rallied to 88 and is 
now 78. Violent gyrations for a staid old 
investment stock, one might say. 

Detaware & Hupson sold some months 
ago at 141, but in January of this year 
declined to 103; after which it rallied to 
124 and is now back to about 112—a 9% 
stock selling suspiciously low. GREAT 
NorTHERN preferred, now 72, sold freely 
at 95 seven months ago; yet no one will 
deny that Great NorTHERN’s affairs are 
picking up. NorTHERN PaciFic, too, sold 
at 90; has since been down to 72; is 
now 73. Meanwhile, New Haven, which 
touched 35 about a year ago, has steadily 
slid off to 18 and is now hanging about 
one point above its low. 

A few of the non-dividend payers dis- 
played symptoms of entering the dividend 
ranks and crept up a little. Others which 
promised to become dividend payers have 
failed to make good. Mussourt Paciric 
preferred, for instance, which sold at 63 
in September has declined over twenty 
points. 

Among the steels: There has been a 
trading market in U. S. Steet, the move- 


ments of that stock being confined within 
a ten-point range, from 101 to 111, for 
over six months. That is a long time for 
a leading speculative and investment issue 
to remain within such narrow limits. The 
other steels have not acted that way at 
all. A year ago BeTHLEHEM STEEL was 
selling at 63 and is now about 60. Dur- 
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ing the summer and fall it ranged from 


70 to 79, mostly about 75. With steel 
earnings now rolling up at a tremendous 
ate; with its new subsidiaries all loaded 
lown with business; with the stock sell- 
ng forty points below its big competitor 
vhile paying the same rate of dividend, it 
has declined from above 75 to 58, rallied 
to 70, and is now 60. Yet some people 
say there has been a bull market in the 
steels. 

This might be true of Cruciste, but in- 
vestigation shows that several months ago 
it was selling at 98; that during the 
October-November decline it touched 59; 
then it advanced to 84; declined to 77, and 
is now 69. Gutr States last February 
was 94; then it went to 68; in March it 
made 104. It is now 85, representing no 
exception to the average run of steel 
stocks. Repustic on May 1, 1922, sold at 
62. On expectation that it would be in- 
cluded in a steel merger, it recorded 78. 
In the fall liquidation, 44 was the low. In 
March, this year, it made 65 and is now 
53, lower than where it was a year ago. 

The above indicates that the steel stocks 
have been having bull and bear markets 
of their own—sometimes contrary to the 
general trend, but certainly presenting 
ample evidence that much of the present 
bullish situation was foreseen and perhaps 
discounted in the high prices of last fall. 


The Leading Oils 


The Sranparp O1ts, of course made 
their record highs when STANDARD OF NEW 
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Jersey, old stock, sold at 250, and the 
other STANDARDS were making high points 
just before or a little after that time. 
Some of the independents, however, have 
done their best this spring. CALIFORNIA 
PerroLeuM sold at 65, declined to 46 in 
November, then climbed to 104 in March. 
It is now 87. GENERAL ASPHALT eight 
months ago was selling at 70. It has since 
sold as low as 38, up to 54, and is now 
41. Houston Or last fall was 91; sold 
down to 62, up to 79, and is now 53. 

A year ago Paciric Om was selling at 
69. It is now 38, without actual change 
in dividend rate. PAN AMERICAN since 
last fall has had a thirty-five point rise, 
allowing for its stock dividends. Mean- 
while, two of the largest companies have 
been confined to narrow fluctuations: 
Srnciarr about eight points—31 to 39— 
and Texas Co. six points—46 to 52. 


Among the Equipments 


AMERICAN Locomotive had a number of 
fairly wide swings from a high of 136 in 
October to 116 in November, up again to 
139 in March. It now stands at 126. 
BatpwIn fell from 142 to 114, rose to 144, 
and is now 128, with many intermediate 
swings of several points 


The Motor and Miscellaneous 
Industrials 


While Generat Motors has risen only 
three points—from 14 to 17—in an eight- 
month period, StupEBAKER has been flop- 
ping around like this, beginning in Octo- 
ber: 139, 123, 134, 124, 139, 123, 130, 115, 
140 (equal to 113 for the new stock), then 
to 126 and 115. CHANDLER has ranged 
from 58 to 76, and is now 63. Mack 
Truck has risen from 53 in November 
to 94, and Wuire from 48 to 60. These 
stocks have since declined to 83 and 52 
respectively. 

Meanwhile some of the miscellaneous 
stocks show equally wide fluctuations, 
some of them contrary to the general run. 
AMERICAN CAN, for example, from 57 in 
October to 76, while the rest of the mar- 
ket was very weak; then up to 106 in 
March and back to 88 in May. Amenrt- 
CAN WOoLEN from its last November low 
of 91 to 109 and back to 92 again. INTeEr- 
NATIONAL HARVESTER from 114 last fall to 
87, up to 98, and back 
to 89. NATIONAL 
LEaD, a strong stock 
in a weak market 
last fall, from 103 
to 136 and back to 
122. Sears Roe- 

BucK from 94 to 77, 
up to 92, back to 81. 
FAMOUS PLAYERS 
from 107 to 87 at 
a time when the 
general list was ad- 
vancing. The stock 
is now at about 82. 


Conclusion 


Are not these ex- 
amples sufficient to 
show that the mar- 
ket fluctuations of 
the past several 


The New York Stock Exchange 


months have greatly lacked uniformity, 
some stocks rising while others were de- 
clining, and many issues working .con- 
trary to the general group movements? 
The fact is the Stock Exchange list is 
now composed of such a wide variety of 
stocks, representing divers industries, that 
for the past several months the greatest 
success has been attained by those who 
were willing to disregard the action of 
the market as a whole and work in har- 
mony with the individual trends. 

The most impressive point about the 
whole subject is found in the fact that 
such a large number of stocks made their 
highs last autumn, and while most people 
have the impression that there has been 
a bull market since that time, facts arid 
figures point to the contrary. There is 
much evidence that the heavy distribution 
of last fall, and which resulted in the 
October-November break, represented the 
efforts of large operators to anticipate and 
discount the business conditions which are 
now prevailing throughout the country. 
This is in accordance with what may be 
called the market’s usual habit of looking 
‘way ahead and registering a little better 
than the best that is likely to happen in 
the leading speculative and investment 
shares. The reason the market is not now 
boiling upward toward the highest points 
in the whole big up-swing, is that present 
business conditions were all included in 
the market picture which was painted dur- 
ing the high points of September-October 
last. 
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Losing money can be made an art 


HE trouble with most people who 

lose money in Wall Street is that 

they go about it in such a careless, 
haphazard sort of way. They gather a 
tip here, a rumor there, drop a few hun- 
dreds or a few thousands, and then for- 
get all about it until the next time. Now 
this is all very well in its way, but if you 
are after really big, worthwhile losses, 
you will never get them by any such meth- 
ods. Losing money in stocks can be made 
an art, or still better, an exact science, 
but only by following certain strict rules 
and well-defined methods of procedure. 

The first thing that the ambitious pros- 
pective loser should do is to provide him- 
self with a lot of statistical information, 
preferably the stuff that is handed out 
free. If he will write for a solid week 
*to certain advertisers in the financial sec- 
tion of some of our great metropolitan 
dailies who offer circulars or market let- 
ters, he will in a short time have the mak- 
ings of a wonderful financial library, auto- 
matically kept up to date. 

When he has completely realized that 
business is in for the biggest boom on 
record, that business is headed for the 
bow-wows, that the railroads are making 
money hand over fist but are afraid to 
show it, that the railroads are not earn- 
ing .fixed charges but are padding their 
income accounts to make a good showing, 
that Steel common should be bought on a 
scale up every eighth point, that. Steel 
common is a good short sale every Tues- 
day and Thursday at 1.39 P.M. (Eastern 
time), and similar relevant facts, he will 
be in a fit state of mind to go on to the 
next step in a “good loser’s” career. 


Charts Are Indispensable 


The next step is to keep charts of his 
own, as it is a well-known fact that the 
ordinary statistical sources are never com- 
plete enough. The only way to beat the 
game in Wall Street is 
to keep charts—this any 
of the congregation who 
sun themselves on the 
front steps of broker- 
age offices will assure 
him. He should, there- 
fore, keep, together with 
the price and volume 
sales of three hundred 
and ninety-four leading 
stocks, comparative 
graphs of such vital 
statistics as the produc- 
tion of pumpernickel in 
Pennsylvania, or the 
consumption of cocoa- 
nuts in Kansas. ; 
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How to Lose Money in 
Stocks 


Secrets of Some of Our Best-Known Failures 
Exposed—Detailed Instructions on Procedure 


By MAX GOLDSTEIN 
(Illustrated by Art Helfant) 


This information should be kept in a 
form resembling the “Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire.” Plain-line graphs 
are out of fashion; they should be adorned 
with cross-hatchings, bars, hooks and 
eyes, dotted quarter-notes, grace notes, 
and other tasteful decorations. 

Armed with this trusty roll of parch- 
ment, our hopeful loser can now approach 
his real task. At this point it cannot be 
too strongly emphasized that most stock- 
market losers do not spend nearly enough 
time at the ticker. 

They think they can pile 
up real losses by coming 
down to their offices at half 
past nine or ten, looking 
over the correspondence for 
an hour, taking a walk to 
the nearest ticker, spending 
an hour or two there, going 
out for lunch, back to the 
ticker, and back to the office 
at three. This will never 
do. Some of them never 
get down to the ticker, till 
a quarter after ten or half 
past, thereby losing all man- 
ner of opportunities for un- 
successful trades. A really 
skillful loser can switch his 
position back and forth a 
dozen times, and lose money 
on each trade, before the first hour is up. 


This Should Be Avoided 


This leads us to another reason why 
many men, destined by Providence to be 
losers, do not successfully carry out their 
mission. They pick a certain position in 
the market, stick to it, and sometimes for 
weeks at a stretch they even show no 
losses at all. The scientific loser will 
make no such mistake. He will not buy 
until he sees that a real buying movement 
is on, when he will join it at the top. Once 


having bought, however, he will take the 
first best opportunity to sell out at a loss, 
and vice versa with his short sales. 

A word of advice might be profitable 
(beg pardon—we didn’t mean to say that) 
in this connection. When selling short, 
the conscientious loser should always 
make sure that he is short of a stock with 
a small floating supply, and tightly held 
by a few individuals, preferably officers 
or directors of the corporation in ques- 
tion. If he avoids these precautions, he 
may find himself short for months with- 


Charts resembling the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire are essential 


out being cornered, and, as everybody 
knows, there is no loss like the loss of a 
short in a corner. 

So much will serve as a brief guide to 
methods of losing money on the stock 
market. But our loser may be of a tem- 
peramental character, and not be willing 
to wait the weeks and months that are 
sometimes necessary to achieve respectable 
losses on the Stock Exchange. Or again, 
he may be hung up in a bull market for 
an indefinite period, where the only way 
he can lose money is by going short, and 
even then he might be 
caught in a temporary 








Get your name on a bucket shop list—then wait for the 


circulars to pour in 


reaction which would 
show him a profit. If he 
wants quicker action and 
a medium for losing 
money that works in all 
markets, bull or bear, 
rain or shine, he must 
adopt a radically differ- 
ent procedure. 

The first step is to 
get his name put on the 
“sucker lists” of a num- 
ber of bucket shops or 
near-bucket shops. These 
can be easily recognized 
(Please turn to page 75) 
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A Billion for Railroad Improvements! 


The Meaning to Industry of a Billion 
Dollar Investment in Railroad Equipment 


By GEORGE M. BRANTING 


HE Railroads this year have 

planned an investment of over 

one billion dollars in the good- 
will of the American public. 

True, the money will really go into 
freight cars, passenger cars, locomotives, 
rails, ties and the hundreds of other things 
the carriers need to keep moving. True, 
this will ultimately mean bigger business 
for the railroads and bigger profits for 
them, but don’t think for a minute that 
that’s all the roads have in mind by mak- 
ing such vast expenditures as they have 
planned for 1923. Back of all this, is the 
genuine desire of the chastened railroad 
executive to make friends with his public, 
to give it the best service of a generation 
and to act, in general, as a conscientious 
and devoted public servant. 
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From a social and industrial viewpoint, 
it will also bring large returns. Accus- 
tomed as we are in these days to big 
amounts, a billion dollars is still difficult 
to visualize. 

Let us, however, try to visualize it from 


Profiting from Past Lessons 


This was not always the case, to be 
sure. Railroad officialdom in the past un- 
fortunately has given indications of a 
more or less supercilious indifference to 
public needs that at times has met with 
a merited outburst of general disapproval. 















But its many experiences along this line oO 
have given it food for thought and under 2.P 
the influence of their past tribulations, > o 
not to speak of their fear of the com- oO S 


ing radical attack on the carriers 
under the leadership of the West- 
ern senators, most railroad ex- 
ecutives have agreed that the 
time has come to show the 
American public that it can rely 
upon the railroads, as presently 
constituted, to do their part of 
the job 

Furthermore, it is worth 
noting that the billion dollars 
and more that will be spent this 
year for railroad improvement 
will go a long way toward off- . 
setting the attempts of the radical 
bloc to place the carriers under Gov- 
ernment control once more. Viewed 
from a railroad viewpoint, therefore, 
this billion-dollar investment will prob- 
ably bring large returns in bettered rela- 
tions between the public and our transpor- 
tation systems. 
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the viewpoint of what the spending of 
such a stupendous amount will do for 
people. For example, as the railroads 
plan to spend it, this billion dollars will 
go toward the manufacture in 1923 of 
120,000 freight cars, nearly 3,000 locomo- 
tives and many millions of tons of rails, 
ties and other materials that is used on 
right of way. 

In the manufacture of these cars, loco- 
motives, rails, etc. many hundreds of 
thousands of men are employed. It gives 
employment where a year ago there was 
none. It gives, it is hoped, adequate 
wages, and the wages go toward buying 
the necessities and comforts of life. And 
where this man spends he too gives em- 
ployment. Every suit that he buys for 
himself, every dress that his wife gets and 
every toy that his wages will buy for his 
children means employment for workers 
in other industries. 


Hard on the Reds 


Thus the billion dollars that the car- 
riers are spending is giving employment 
throughout the land. And, incidentally, 
where it is easy to get a job and at good 
wages at that, it is difficult to plant the 

seed of Bolshevism. So much, there- 
fore, for the social implications of 
the spending of a billion dollars. 

Now, let us see what it does 
industrially. In the first place, 
before you can have freight 
cars ard locomotives, you've 

got to have steel and lumber, 

and if you are a maker of 
locomotives or freight cars 
you've got to buy your steel 
from the steel companies and 
lumber from the lumber manu- 
facturers. That means profits 
for the steel and lumber people 
as well as to you, who make rail- 
road equipment. Furthermore, be- 
cause you employ many thousands 
of laborers, in the aggregate, and 
pay them reasonable wages you have 
increased the purchasing power of the 
country by that much, so that Tom, Dick 
and Harry—and their wives—are able to 
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buy many things they would like to have 
and have had to do without for a while. 
Consequently you indirectly make profits 
for the automobile and tire manufacturers, 
the textile plants, the movie houses, the 
farmer and everybody else as well as 
yourself. 

Now that is what the spending of over 
a billion dollars for railroad equipment 
means. It has other implications too. It 
means that railroad service will be made 
much more efficient. It means that if you 
have to ship a carload of shoes from 
3rooklyn to Indianapolis you may expect 
it to reach its point of destination at a 
definite time. That will give you an op- 
portunity to turn your capital more rap- 
idly and in the long run will make for 
you larger and more dependable profits. 

Finally, when the peak season for rail- 
road haulings comes along some time dur- 
ing the fall, it will find the carriers in a 
fine position to handle the expected traf- 
fic. And make no mistake about it, that 





trathc 1s gump wo be heavy, very heavy. 
And, by the way, if you are interested in 
charts look at the top of the first page 
of this article and you will see what is 
expected along this line this year. 


Thank La Follette 


As a business man, you will be 
heartened by this. You will be encour- 
aged in the belief that business will con- 
tinue good for some time to come. For 
this, to a large extent, you have the rail- 
roads to thank and, maybe, strangely 
enough, Senator La Follette and the other 
radicals who seem to have spurred the 
railroads into action. No matter what the 
reason, however, the buying is there and 
the country is going to be prosperous for 
a while yet. 

Does that then mean that you are to 
rush out and buy stocks blindly? It does 
not, for that, as the story goes, is another 
matter which, incidentally, is fully ex- 
plained elsewhere in this issue. ’ 
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Sun Spots and Stocks 
Following the Chain of Cause and Effect 


From the Market 


Back to the Soil 


By M. G. HARDY 


HE idea of cycles of prosperity and 

depression, of bull and bear mar- 

kets, which is now taken for granted 
as part of the mental equipment of every 
intelligent student of the market, is really 
not so very old. As applied to general 
business conditions, the idea has been 
worked out only in the past hundred 
years; as far as the stock market in par- 
ticular is concerned, only in the past thirty 
or forty. 

In its simplest form, the theory states 
that business does not advance in a 
straight line, but has ups and downs at 
fairly regular intervals, a very big “pp” 
which is called a boom, and a very big 
“down” called a panic or crisis every four 
or seven or thirty-three years, according 
to different theorists. The stock market, 
wh?:h measures the value of papers repre- 
senting participation in the profits of busi- 
ness, naturally also goes through these 
fluctuations, whether six months to a year 
ahead, as some hold, or simultaneously, 
according to others. 

Once this has been settled, the next 
question is: If stock-market prices depend 
on fluctuations in business, what makes 
business fluctuate? Here the learned doc- 
tors disagree with a thoroughness that 
may well amaze the layman who imagines 
that economics is a science of well-estab- 
lished facts and principles. To quote only 
some of the modern writers mentioned by 
W. C. Mitchell in his study on “Business 
Cycles,” Beveridge ascribes crises to in- 
dustrial competition, May to the dispro- 
portion between the increase in wages and 
in productivity, Hobson to over-saving, 
Aftalion to the diminishing marginal util- 
ity of an increasing supply of commodi- 
ties, Bouniatian to over-capitalization, 
Spiethoff to overproduction of industrial 
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© Wide World Photos. 
Don’t strain your eyes looking for the 


sun-spots on this picture. There aren’t 

any. Eclipses have a certain connec- 

tion with sun-spots, however, and, be- 

sides, the picture is quite attractive, 
you'll admit. 


equipment and underproduction of com- 
plementary goods, Hull to high costs of 
construction, Lescure to declining pros- 
pects of profits, Veblen to a discrepancy 
between anticipated profits and current 
capitalization, etc., and then goes on to a 
number of others. 

Where such authorities disagree, it 
would be foolhardy for a mere mortal to 
step in. One point of view may be brought 
out, however, which has its meaning for 
the student of the market. 

It is evident that in the last analysis all 
wealth comes from the soil, and more 


than from any other source, from agri- 
culture. With all the industrialization 
that this country has gone through, the 
raising of crops still remains the biggest 
single industry in the country. It em- 
ploys the most people, and the value of its 
products is the greatest. 

When agriculture is in a slump, the pur 
chasing power of the largest single seg- 
ment of the population is reduced, the in- 
dustries that exist to provide them with 
consumable commodities languish, the in- 
dustries that exist to provide other indus- 
tries with materials in turn languish, and 
the slow tempo thus created is communi- 
cated to the whole of the economic sys- 
tem. When farming flourishes, on the 
other hand, the farmer buys a piano, the 
piano-maker buys wood, the lumberman 
buys machinery, the machinery manufac- 
turer buys steel, the steel-maker buys coal, 
and so the new life spreads from vein to 
vein of the body economic. 


The Rainfall Theory 

It is clear, therefore, that if we can 
find something that regularly causes fluc- 
tuations in the prosperity of the farming 
community, we are well on the way to- 
ward finding what causes fluctuations in 
business prosperity, and in turn what 
causes fluctuations in the stock market. 
Many reputable economists believe they 
have found this in the cyclical variatioris 
in rainfall which, they reason, have their 
effect on crop yields and consequently on 
the prosperity of the farmer. Rainfall 
variations take place in great swings of 
thirty-three years apiece, which have 
smaller eight-year cycles within them 
These have been found by actual statis- 
tical examination notably by Prof. Henry 
L. Moore, to determine pretty closely the 
cycles of prosperity and depression. 

An older economist of high renown, 
Prof. W. S. Jevons, has worked out a 
theory that beats Prof. Moore’s. He goes 
back of the crops, back of the rainfall, 
to the electric tension of the atmosphere 
which in turn depends on the periodical 
appearance of sun-spots. The latter are 
known to be active centers of electric 
energy, as shown by the fact that they 
cause electric storms, disrupt telegraph 
and telephone wires, interfere with mag- 
netic apparatus, etc. How seriously one 
is to take such analyses, apart from the 
very plausible evidence that goes with 
them, is a question for the individual con- 
science of the market student. 

This suggests a line of thought which 
may be of interest. We hear a good deal 
nowadays about stabilizing business—im- 
proving efficiency, eliminating undue spec- 
ulation, making banking system more flex- 
ible, and the like. But if the previous 
analysis is right, the fundamental reason 
for business and stock-market fluctuations 
is something in the hands of Nature it- 
self, which no amount of human tinker- 
ing can change. More than that—im- 
provements in the technical apparatus of 
business, in methods of distribution, in 
banking, in organization, in elimination 
of inefficiency, may raise the whole level 
of business to a higher plane, but they 
will not get rid of fluctuations above and 
below that plane, which alone are the 
point at issue. 
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Foreign Trade and S 


ecurities 


Why Europe is Buying American 


Securities 


The Chief Source of Buying Orders—What it 
Means to Holders of High-Grade Securities 


HAT Europe has reentered the mar- 

ket for American securities on a 

large scale in the past few months 
is a matter of fairly general knowledge 
in financial circles by this time. To give 
this information practical value, however, 
one must know where the buying orders 
come from, why they come, what the 
probabilities are of a continuance or in- 
crease of this momevent, what classes of 
securities are preferred, and whether the 
present buyers are permanent investors 
or are likely to resell within the near fu- 
ture. 


Unlooked for Results 


An investigation of this question among 
prominent international bankers has led 
to some unexpected results. In the first 
place, contrary to the opinion expressed 
in most general discussions of the sub- 
ject, the revival of European buying has 
little to do with the recovery in sterling 
exchange, as a relatively small part of it 
originates in England. It can be authori- 
tatively stated that the major 


By MARTIN GOLDEN 


agcuracy the general nature and source of 
the buying orders it receives from its for- 
eign correspondents. 


A Change in Foreign Buying 


It is clear, therefore, that the nature 
of foreign buying of American securities 
has changed radically since pre-war days. 
Before the war, American bonds and 
stocks were bought freely because they 
represented the wealth of a growing coun- 
try, rich in natural and industrial re- 
sources, but short of capital because of 
its rapid expansion; the earning power 
and the security behind them was _ con- 
stantly increasing, and the general level 
of yields obtainable from American in- 
vestments was relatively higher than that 
prevailing on European securities, reflect- 
ing the comparative scarcity of capital on 
this side and the comparative abundance 
of capital seeking investment on the other. 

Now ‘the picture has changed decidedly. 
America, instead of being a great absorber 
of capital, has: now an excess capital prob- 


lem of its own, and its money is compet- 
ing with European money in the search 
for investments. At.the same time, the 
sources of new capital in most European 
countries have been dried up: by vanish- 
ing export markets, in the case of Eng- 
land; by the heavy demands of Govern- 
ment short-time borrowing, in the case of 
France and by the fear of further depre- 
ciation of mark currency and securities 
and paper involving marks, in that of 
Germany. 

The motives of the different kinds of 
buyers are, therefore, very different, and 
correspondingly their influence on the 
American securities market. An English- 
man buys in the hope of getting a bet- 
ter investment; a Frenchman, as an alter- 
native to investing in the securities of his 
own Government, and a German, in sheer 
desperation because of the lack of security 
at home. 


An Emergency Situation 


therefore, evident that, whereas 


the European investments in 


It is, 





part of recent European buying 
has had its origin in Germany, 
although much of it has _ been 
transacted ostensibly on behalf of 
Dutch, Swiss, Scandinavian and 
other banks. 

While it is not always possible 
to trace back the origin of an indi- 
vidual buying order coming from 
a European bank, still as groups 
they show certain characteristics 
which are significant to the trained 
international banker. Genuine 
Dutch buying of American securi- 
ties, for instance, has in the past 
been marked by a preference for 
the low-priced speculative rails, 
which have usually been chosen 
with rare discrimination. The 
present wave of buying orders 
from Dutch banks, however, in- 
cludes an unusually small _per- 
centage of this kind of purchase. 

At the same time, by inspec- 
tion and comparison of the pure- 
ly banking statistics of the foreign 
banks, such as their -deposits, rates 
of interest, amounts of foreign 
“Loro” accounts, and the like, it 





Pn og 
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American securities before the 
war were of a more or less per- 
manent nature, and really involved 
the development of America by 
the help of foreign capital, at the 
present time such purchases are 
all of a more or less temporary 
nature, being caused by emer- 
gency conditions in the home 
country of the investor. 
For this reason the 
the present wave of European 
buying should not be overesti- 
mated. It is true that this buy- 
ing has become more pronounced 
in the last six months than at any 
time in recent years, but it is still 
not up to pre-war dimensions. 
More important, 
very nature of the buying has 
changed. Just as America, no 
longer needing *foreign capital to 
develop its resources, has entered 
the world’s investment fields as a 
capitalist-creditor, so Europe has 
changed its status, and, speaking 
generally, needs capital to re- 
store its industries, pay off its 
debt, stabilize its currency, and 


effect of 


perhaps, the 








is possible for the banker to de- 
termine with a high degree of 
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AMSTERDAM STOCK EXCHANGE 


finance further expansion. Euro- 
pean investment in America is, 
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therefore, fundamentally an anomaly and 
a paradox, against the main stream of 
the economic trend, which is a flow of 
capital from America outwards, and not 
from foreign countries to America, and 
so is bound to be of an irregular and tem- 
porary nature, with a possibility of heavy 
resales in the event of any serious change 
in the situation. 

A sharp reversal of the present trend 
of industry in this country, a sudden im- 
provement in the business situation abroad, 
a definitive settlement of reparations, the 
Near Eastern question, Russia, currency 
stabilization, budget balancing, any one of 
these tactors could cause a sharp swing 
about in the flow of European capital to 
America and weaken our markets through 
the sharp dumping of our securities back 
on our investors by the present European 
buyers. 


Every Market Reached 


tide of European investment in 
America has touched every variety of 
security, ranging from time deposits 
through Government and municipal bonds, 
high-grade and speculative railroad and 
industrial bonds, and stocks ranging from 
the high-grade to the extremely specula- 
tive. It is important, however, that most 
of this buying has been concentrated in 
the higher-grade divisions of the various 
types of securities, so that the more spec- 
ulative classes have been relatively un- 
affected by the European investment , de- 
mand. 


The 


This indicates strongly that the main 
concern of the new type of European in- 
vestor is security and liquidity, a conclu- 
sion confirmed by the German origin of 
most of these purchases. This is exactly 
the kind of buying that one could expect 
in an emergency, as distinguished from 
purchases for permanent investment; the 
investor wants to be in a position where 
he is in no danger of losing his capital, 
and where he can get rid of his invest- 
ment in a hurry any time he wants to. 

The old-fashioned European investor in 
American securities, of whom the Dutch 
are as good an example as any, were per- 
fectly willing to buy something that would 
take years to show profits, such as United 
States Steel com- 





 UROPE has been buying se- 
curities heavily in_ recent 
months in the American market. 
The largest part of this buying 
appears to come from Germany, 
where conditions are so uncertain 
that the larger investors prefer to 
keep their capital in American 
funds. Because of the security 
and the liquidity required for in- 
vestments of this nature, most of 
this buying has been concentrated 
in the highest class of bonds and 
stocks. The provisions of the 
American income tax law, from 
the standpoint of the foreign in- 
vestor, place a premium on the 
dollar bonds of foreign govern- 
ments and municipalities and on 
the bonds of American corpora- 
tions which operate abroad. Much 
of the foreign buying is of a 
transitory nature, intended for the 
temporary investment of liquid 
capital, so that the support which 
it has been giving to the high- 
grade bond market cannot be con- 


sidered dependable. 











The contemporary European buyer, and 
German investor, 
the possibility of 


more particularly the 
must face continually 
some new twist in the international situa- 
tion which will make it necessary for him 
to drop his American investments and col- 
lect cash as quickly as possible. 

Another consideration which 
him is the American income tax on se- 
curities held abroad. 
question is disposed of for the holder of 
tax-free bonds, but this exemption is not 
unconditional for all varieties of Govern- 
mental issues. Municipal and State issues 
are free of taxation irrespective of the 
total amount, as are Government 
bonds issued before our entrance into the 
war. Liberty bonds of all classes, how- 
ever, are liable to super-tax according to 
varying with the terms of 


concerns 


To some extent this 


also 


conditions 
issue. 
Moreover, the prices of 
bonds are fixed by the taxable status of 
the American investor, and in consequence 
are in most cases too high to be attrac- 


tax-exempt 


tive to the foreign bond buyer. This has 
tended to hold down the amount of pur- 
chasing of this kind of security, in spite 
of its high degree of safety. 


Dollar Bonds Attractive to Foreigners 


Probably the most attractive division 
of the bond list is that of foreign gov- 
ernments’ dollar bonds, payable, principal 
and interest, in dollars, and traded in in 
New York. Income from these issues is 
not taxable by the United States, and the 
income yield is exceptionally high, while 
the security in many cases, such as a num- 
ber of South American bonds, is of very 
good quality. 

The yields on dollar bonds of this type 
are in almost all cases higher than on 
bonds of a similar class issued by the 
same countries before the war, and pay- 
able, principal and interest, in pounds 
sterling at London. This makes them very 
attractive to the foreign investor, espe- 
cially the Englishman. 

Another field of investment in which 
the hand of the foreign purchaser has 
been felt of late has been the high-grade 
railroad and industrial bond division. For 
the purpose of the European investor, 
these bonds may be classified into two 
general divisions, those that have and 
those that do not have a “tax-free” cove- 
nant. This distinction does not matter 
unless the income from this type of bond 
amounts to $1,000 or more, in which case 
a tax of 8% is levied on the income at 
the source. 

In the case of bonds not containing the 
tax-free clause, this tax is collected even 
on incomes below this figure, but can be 
reclaimed by application to the Govern- 
ment. Where the income from Ameri- 
can bonds of this kind exceeds $1,000, the 
foreign investor can obtain a refund only 
in case his bond indentrre has a tax-free 
clause, and then only by filing a volun- 
tary return with the Feder! Government 
and applying for the refund 


Dividends from Common Stocks 


Income from dividends on common 
stocks is not collected at the source, and 
liable to taxation unless it exceeds 

$5,000. Above that 


is not 





mon in the early 
years, or going 
further back, 
Pennsylvania Rail- 
road bonds before 
they had acquired 
a solid investment 
status. As they 
intended to hold 
these investments 
for a long time, 
they were not par- 
ticularly interested 
in questions of 
marketability, and 
were content to 
buy securities for 
which little of a 
market existed if 
the other requi- 
sites of a good 
investment were 
present. 
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amount the super- 
tax is imposed, 
beginning at 1%, 
and is payable un- 
der the voluntary 
return filed with 
the Treasury De- 
partment by the 
foreign investor. 
In all these 
cases, the income 
is reckoned only 
on the particular 
class: of security 
involved, and in- 
come from other 
sources or total 
income is_ not 
counted. It is 
evident that a for- 
eign investor could 
(Please turn to 
page 92) 
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Bonds 


How to Use Your Idle Funds Now 


Uncertain Situation of Market Compels Use of Other 
Forms of Keeping Liquid Capital Profitably Employed 


. HE present stage of the market is 
i perhaps the one most thickly strewn 
with pitfalls for the average in- 
vestor. Curiously enough, the more cau- 
tious and sucessful he has been, the more 
likely he is to make a misstep at this 
point of the market’s development. The 
action of stocks indicates that for some 
time to come, while there may be sporadic 
rallies from time to time, the main trend 
will be downward, so that bullish com- 
mitments at this time must be regarded 
as unwise. 

Careful students of the market should 
be long of money and mostly out of stocks 
by this time, having liquidated fairly close 
to recent highs. Many business men are 
also in the same position, having no de- 
sire to continue business expansion at 
this time, while their profits have been 
accumulating so that they have large liquid 
reserves. 


The Usual Reasoning 


The more cautious the investor, the 
more apt he is to go off on a line of 
reasoning somewat like. this: “Stocks 
are now ten or afteen or twenty points off 
their highs; wvusiness remains good, com- 
panies will issue good quarterly or semi- 
annual earnings statements, and stocks 
may go up again. When stocks begin to 
show support, they ought to be a 
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which it is not considered safe to invest 
in the business at this time. 

To the investor who wants to stay out 
of the market until he is sure of clear 
sailing ahead, the banks offer a simple 
and convenient form of investment, either 
in time deposits or in call loans. If the 
amounts of money involved are of any 
great magnitude, the investor will find it 
easy to arrange with his bank to have the 
latter loan out his money for him at call, 
at the prevailing rates, with little or no 
charge for its services. In recent weeks 
it has been possible to obtain an average 
of 544% on call loans, although they have 
been as low as 442% and as high as 6%. 
If the investor is so inclined, he may 
stiplate that his money is not to be loaned 
out at any rate lower than a specified 
figure, say 5% or 6%, if he anticipates a 
period of stiff money rates, and is willing 
to risk leaving part of his funds idle for 
a time if the figure he indicates is not 
reached. 

A higher degree of stability in the 
handling of surplus funds through the 
banks if reached through the use of time 
deposits, on which a fixed rate, known in 
advance, is to be had, at the present time, 
about 5 or 54%. 

A higher yield is obtainable if the in- 
vestor prefers to put his money into short- 


term bonds of sufficiently good security. 
While he may not care to hold them until 
they mature, yet the very fact of their 
maturity serves’ to stabilize their prices, 
since they are to be redeemed at par in a 
more or less short time anyway. In this 
way, both elements which the short-time 
investor requires, liquidity and security 
are attained, although there is always a 
certain residual element of risk in the pos- 
sible fluctuations of market quotations 
which should be taken into account. 


In the case of industrial securities, not 
only is the yield likely to be somewhat 
higher than in railroad and public utili- 
ties, but an improvement in the industrial 
position of the company, though it may 
not register in the price of the stock, will 
have its effect in stabilizing the price of 
its short-term funded issues. 

Much the same applies to the medium- 
grade preferred stocks, whose investment 
status improves as the earnings of the 
company improve, thus counteracting the 
downward tendency caused by higher 
money rates. They are to be chosen for 
the purpose of short-time investment in 
preference to the higher-grade stocks of 
the same class, because the latter respond 
more immediately to money rates, being 
more or less independent of the fluctua- 
tions of prosperity of their companies. 

Stocks like National Biscuit pre- 





good buy.” 

The last statement has some truth 
in it, but i. ought to be spelled 
“goodbye.” Signs of weakness have 
already begun to appear in more 
than one field: in buyers’ resistance 
to advancing sugar and textile 
prices, in decreasing building or- 
ders, in falling steel scrap prices, 
in the flood of crude and refined 
oil price cuts. The stock market 
shows signs of a major downward 
move, and money rates seem to be 
heading upward within a_ short 
time. 

Even if the investor is not will- 
ing to go so far as to say that stock 
prices are on the way down, he will 
certainly agree from the foregoing 
that now is a time to exercise great 
caution in stock commitments. The 
question remains, therefore, what 
to do in the meantime with sur- 
plus funds on hand, derived from 
the liquidation of securities or from 
the accumulation of business profits 





N the present market, many investors have 
realized the dangers attending further ex- 
tensive speculative commitments in stocks 
until business and stock market conditions 
permit one to see further ahead than is now 
the case. nder the circumstances, investors 
who have taken their profits around the high 
levels reached some weeks ago, and business 
men who have accumulated surpluses which 
they are unwilling to devote to further busi- 
ness expansion at the present time, should 
look around for media of investment for 
their surplus funds. High-grade bonds and 
preferred stocks are still somewhat unattrac- 
tive, because of the uncertain outlook for the 
money market and the possibility of higher 
rates, which would depress the price of in- 
vestment securities. This article suggests 
means of using bank facilities to take ad- 
vantage of the yield on time and call loans, 
and discusses in some detail the investment 
advantages of high-grade short-term bonds, 
showing their exemption from the fluctuations 
of the money market, and including analyses 
of examples of three types of such bonds. 


ferred, U. S. Steel preferred, and 
the like, are so well secured that 
additional prosperity to their com- 
pany means little to them, and for 
all practical purposes they are in 
the position of high-grade non- 
callable bonds of indefinite maturity. 

The list herewith attached gives 
a wide variety of railroad, public 
utility and industrial bonds matur- 
ing within the next eight years. In 
the following paragraphs we shall 
give more detailed analyses of three 
such bonds, representing each of 
these classes. 


BELL TELE- [This is one of the 
PHONE CO. oldest concerns in 
OF CANADA the telephone bus- 

iness, having been 
incorporated in Canada in 1880. 
Originally a very ambitious enter- 
prise, covering eight provinces, it 
has found it advantageous to sell 
out its properties in most of them 
to local companies or to the Gov- 
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ernment, and now restricts its operations 
to*the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 
It is under the supervision of the Railway 
Commission of Canada, whose attitude in 
the matter of rate increases in the past 
has been that the company must prove its 
inability to make money on a given rate 
before granting an increase. 

_ In 1921 an interesting situation devel- 
oped. By an order of the Railway Board 
of Canada, the company was granted rate 
increases estimated to produce a net total 
increase of $2,100,000, and in addition was 
allowed to reduce its allowance for de- 
preciation by $900,000. 

As a result, while gross income in- 
creased by 2 millions, operating expenses 
went up to 9.5 millions, the highest point 
in the company’s history, and current 
maintenance went up to 3.8 millions, also 
a new record. Depreciation declined from 
2.9 millions in 1920 to 2.5 millions, a de- 
crease of $400,000 instead of the allowed 
$900,000. The curious thing about the in- 
creased expenses is that they came in a 
year when prices were considerably lower 
than in the preceding year. The result 
was that the dividend on the common was 
only about half earned. 

In February, 1922, however, the Rail- 
way Commission refused the company’s 
request for further rate increases, and 
their course seemed justified when the 
company turned in a report at the end of 
the year showing $9.55 a share earned on 
the common, or about the pre-war average. 


Well-Established Earning Power 


The company’s earning power therefore 
appears well established, interest charges 
having been earned in the past ten years 
on an average of 3.63 times over. The 
lowest figure was 0.95 in 1920, which was 
a year of unusual hardship for companies 
engaged in similar lines of business. 

The lien of this bond issue consists of 
a direct obligation, not a mortgage, se- 
cured by a first lien on the whole line, 
works and plants, other than real estate. 
As of Dec. 31, 1922, these items totalled 
61.6 millions, or some 5% times the par 
value of 11.3 millions of these bonds out- 
standing. 

The total funded debt amounts to 168 
millions, while stock outstanding amounts 
to 32 millions, increasing the margin of 
safety behind the bonds. 

This issue is therefore to be con- 
sidered of very high grade, and its rela- 
tively high yield can be accounted for 
only because of the fact that the com- 
pany is located in Canada and there- 
fore unfamiliar to the majority of in- 


vestors. Interest is payable in Montreal 
or London at the fixed rate of $4.86 to the 
pound, so that it is independent of the 
fluctuations of both British and Canadian 
exchange. 


FISHER BODY 
CORPORATION 


The rapid expan- 
sion of this com- 
pany, on the solid 
basis of a change in the entire trend of 
the automotive industry from the open to 
the closed car, has been one of the out- 
standing automobile developments of the 
period since the armistice. It is the largest 
manufacturer of automobile bodies in the 
world, and owns subsidiary companies 
which supply it with plate glass, metal 
stampings and automobile body hardware. 

With the growing popularity of the 
closed car, the company’s earnings have 
increased as follows: 








Earnings 
(in millions 
of dollars) 


* Fiscal year ends April 30. 
+8 mos. May 1-Dec. 31, 1922. 








As the total amount of these bonds out- 
standing is only 20 millions, the interest 
charges of 1.2 millions required have been 
earned something like 5% times over in 
the past six years. 

These notes are not secured by specific 
mortgage, but they are a direct obligation 
of the company, and there is a provision 
in the trust indenture which provides that 
neither the corporation nor its subsidiaries 
will mortgage any existing property of the 
company, although they have the right to 
issue purchase money mortgages on 
property which may be acquired in the 
future. For all practical purposes. this 
operates to give these notes a first lien 
on the existing property, which amounted 
to 25.9 million, after deducting reserves, 
as of Dec. 31, 1922. Total net tangible 
assets as of that date amounted to 69 mil- 
lions applicable to the notes, or 345% 
cover. 


Highly Liquid Position 


At the same time, current assets 
amounted to 43.7 millions, of which 15.2 
were inventory, while current liabilities 


were only 8 millions, so that the current 
assets alone were almost double the out- 
standing amount of notes. 

While bound up with a certain re- 
sidual amount of industrial risk, these 
notes are to be regarded as a high- 
grade investment of this type, whose 
yield is very satisfactory under present 
conditions. 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC CO. 


This company has been 
discussed in such de- 
tail in various issues of 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL Street that a 
prolonged analysis seems out of place here. 
The particular position of these bonds, 
however, deserves some special notice. 

They constitute the largest single obli- 
gation of the parent company, and will be 
the first of its issues to mature, apart 
from equipment trust obligations. Of the 
obligations of the proprietary companies, 
the only one of importance preceding them 
in’ point of time is an issue of 16 millions 
of the first mortgage 5s of the Oregon & 
California R. R., due July 1, 1927. 

The “convertible” 4s of 1929 are a direct 
obligation, but not a mortgage, there being 
practically no mortgage provisions in the 
bonds issued by the parent company. The 
conversion privilege has expired, so that 
the issue must be considered solely on its 
investment merits. 

The standing of all Southern Pacific 
bonds is very high, total interest charges 
having been earned on an average of 1.93 
times over in the past ten years, the lowest 
figure of recent years being 1.39 times in 
1920. The latest balance-sheet available, 
that of Dec. 31, 1921, shows current assets 
for the parent company alone of 69 mil- 
lions, nearly 3% times current liabilities, 
the difference being nearly the par value 
of this issue. 


Refunding Outlook 


There is practically no doubt as to the 
ability of the Southern Pacific Co. to re- 
fund this issue when it matures at as 
favorable terms as any company under the 
conditions prevailing at that time. While 
bond experts may quibble as to the rel- 
ative values of bonds with liens and 
bonds without them, and as to the 
nature and degree of priority of claims 
of various classes of bonds on earn- 
ings, the fact remains that this bond is 
of such high investment quality that 
for the ordinary bond-buyer these con- 
siderations do not count. This is espe- 
cially true of the short-time investor 
who demands a high degree of safety 
and stability in his investment. 








Nature 
Company 

Balt. & Ohio R. R. Co 
Bell Tel. Co. of Canada.... 
Delaware & Hudson Co 
Minn., St. P. & S. Ste. M... 
Southern Pacific 
Standard Gas & Elec. Co... 
Columbia Gas & Elec. Co 


Fisher Bo 
Wilson & 


Convertible 


.-[st 


NF-—No complete figures available. 





of Security 


Collateral Trust. . 


. Convertible (Skg. Fd.). 


Convertible (Skg. Fd.). 6 


TEN GOOD SHORT-TERM INVESTMENTS 


Total 

Outstanding Capitalization 
$702,061,190 
‘99,000 
111,608,200 
147,225,600 
807,460,046 
42,732,000 
66,879,868 
97,637,230 
59,165,125 
78,551,600 


Rate Amount 
(%) 


3% 
5 


Maturity 
July 1, 
Apr. 

June 
% Sept. 


1, 

1, 

1, 

4 1, 
ec. 1, 
1, 

1, 

1, 

1, 


$44,991,390 
11,250,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
53,815,760 
5,457,500 
11,293,000 

5 12,535,350 
1928 20,000,000 
9,647,000 


48,7 
7 
— 
4 
6 
Jan. 
5 Apr. 

6 


Feb. 
Dec. 


Int. Earned 
1921 1922 


1.28 1.1 93% 
3.83 98 

F 108 

F 103 

F 92 

98", 

96% 


98% 
963, -9834 
100 


Price 


2.4 

7.09 
1.83 
7.59 
1.37 
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BOND BUYERS’ GUIDE 


HIGH GRADE 


(For Income Only) Apx. 
Non-Callable Bonds: Price 


Canadian Northern Debenture 6%, Se a 
Delaware & Hudson 7, 1930 cooe 108 
Great Northern Genl. 7s, 1936 coon =e 
New York Central Rfd. and Imp. 5s, 2013....... cece eees 195% 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 6%s, 1936 eee 108% 
New York Edison Co. 64s, 1941..... Sebienctencns --(b).... $109 

Bush Terminal Buildings 5s, 1960......... ress ae 


Callable Bonds: 


Armour & Co. of Del. Ist 5%s, 1943 sees 90% 
Armour & Co. Real Estate 4%s, 1939 

on By General Electric deb. 6s, 1942 

Duquesne Light Co. 6s, 1941. ° 

Philadelphia Company 6s, MR seeaaes ° 


Short-Term Bonds: 


B. & O. Prior Lien 3%, 1925 

B. & O., Southwest Div. Ist mtg. 3%s, 1925 
Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5s, 1926 

Southern Pacific conv. 4s, 1929 

Union Pacific conv. 4s, 1927 

Dominion of Canada Internal 5%s, 1927 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada 5s, 1925 
Aluminum Company of America 7s, 1925: 
Central Leather Co. Ist 5s, 1925 

Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing 5%s, 1925 
Columbia Gas & Electric Co Ist 5s, 1927 


MIDDLE GRADE 
(For Income and Profit) 
Railroads: 


Baltimore & Ohio Ist mtg. 4s, 1948 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ist 5s, BPR. ccccece onwn 
Chesap:ake & Ohio conv. 5s, 1946. 
Cuoa R. R. Ist 5s, 1952. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Gen. 5s, 1951 
Kansas City Southern Rfd. and Imp. 5s, 1950 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Prior Lien 5s ( 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 6's, 1931... 
Missouri Pacific Ist and Rfd. 6s, 1949 ( 
A O. & N. E. Rfd. and Imp. 4'%s, 1952 

L. & S. F. Prior Lien 4s, 1950 
Western Pacific Ist 5s, 1946 


Industrials: 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co. Ist 6s, 1953 
Computing Tabulating en, 6s, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 8s, 1941 

B. F. Goodrich Ist 6%s, 1947 

International Mercantile Marine 6s, 

Sinclair First Lien and Col. 7s, 1937 

South Porto Rico Ist Mtg. and Col. 7s, 1941 
U. S. Rubber 5s, 1947.. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Ist 7s, 1947...... 
Wilson & Co. Ist 6s, 1941 


Public Utilities: 
American Works & Elect. Corp. Col. 5s, 1934......... 
Dominion Power & Transmission Ist 5s, 1932 
Denver Gas & Elec.:Ist and Rfid. 5s, 1951 
Havana Elec. Ry. Light & Power 5s, 1954...... 
Northern States Power 5s, 1941 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Genl. and Rfd. 5s, 1942 
Public Service Corporation of N. J. 6s, 1959..... e600 
Utah Power & Light 5s, 1944 
United Fuel Gas 6s, 1936 


SPECULATIVE 
(For Income and Profit) 
Railroads: 


Chicago Great Western Ist 4s, 1959 
Erie nl. Lien 4s, 1996 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul conv. 5s, 2014... 
Iowa Central Ist Mtg. 5s, 1938 

Missouri Pacific Genl: Mtg. 4s, 1975 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Adj. Mtg. 5s, 1967...... 
St. Louis & San Francisco Adj. Mtg. 6s, 1955 
Rock Island, Ark. & Louisiana Ist 412s, 1934.... 
Southern Railway Genl. Mtg. 4s, 1956 

Western Maryland Ist Mtg. 4s, i952 


Industrials: 


American Writing Paper Co. 6s, 1939 
American Cotton Oil Co. 5s, 1931 
Cuba Cane — Fa, BOSD. cccccce 
Chile Copper 19 


Public Utilities: 
Chicago Railways Ist 5s, 1927....... ceescesee sees 82% 


eee eeeeeees 


Hudson & Manhattan Rfd. 5s, 1957..'........ tes ee 
Interboro Rapid Transit 5s, 1966. : ee —o- oe 
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BOND MARKET DULL 
Little Change in Domestic Issues 


HE bond market during the past two 

weeks, with exception of the foreign 

list, moved in a very listless man- 
ner. Business contracted considerably. 
There appear to b: two influences in the 
market at present. The commercial de- 
mand for money has placed time funds on 
a 5% to 5%% basis and, under ordinary 
circumstances, bond prices would take due 
cognizance of this condition. On the other 
hand, with necessity of Government re- 
funding of the early maturing Victory 
notes, the interest of Washington in low 
money rates is apparent. However, the 
Liberty. issues have displayed a sagging 
tendency, in view of the feeling that the 
Treasury Department will probably be 
forced to offer investors a somewhat 
higher yield on the new issue, owing to 
the generally firmer interest rates. That 
there is a ready market for good invest- 
ment issues was demonstrated by the re- 
ception accorded the offering of the 
American Smelting & Refining Company 
$10,000,000, Series “B” 6s, and the $5,000,- 
000 Federal Sugar Company ten year 6% 
debenture 6s, which were oversubscribed 
shortly after the books were opened. 

Railroad bonds were dull with very lit- 
tle changes in spite of the generally favor- 
able March earning reports. Both high 
grade and speculative issues were slug- 
gish, except in individual cases. The Read- 
ing General 4s advanced to 84 on the be- 
lief that the bondholders would receive 
better treatment in the segregation of the 
company’s properties than heretofore 
anticipated, and the Keokuk & Des Moines 
first 5s jumped to 74, after their precipi- 
tous decline owing to uncertainties exist- 
ing in connection with whether or not the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific would re- 
new the lease for operation of the prop- 
erty. On the other hand, the International 
& Great Northern Ist 6s declined to 
around 92. 

Industrial issues with few exceptions 
continued to display no definite trend. 
Sugar and oil securities were lower. Saks 
& Company 7s moved up 1% points on 
announcement of the proposed consolida- 
tion with Gimbel Brothers, and the very 
favorable earning statement of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company for the first 
quarter of the current year was reflected 
in quotations for both the first mortgage 
and debenture 8s, but changes generally 
were fractional in either direction. 


Foreign Bonds Higher 


It was in the foreign department that 
the most noteworthy activity and strength 
was seen. The French issues and Czecho- 
slovak 8s were the outstanding features, 
these bonds making new highs for the 
year. The French 7%4s advanced to 96% 
and the 8s to 10034, while the various 
French Cities 6s jumped to above 83. The 
Czechoslovak 8s reached 93. The demand 


% This represents the number of times interest on the companies’ entire outstanding = . 
funded debt wes carned, based on earnings during the last five years. Interest on this issue for foreign bonds came from both Ameri- 
was fully cover an 3 E an § Ps s indi 

®* Principal and interest guaranteed by Dominion of Canada. t Callable in 1951. can and European sources and indicated 
t Callable in 1936. a greater confidence in stability of condi- 

(a) Lowest denom., $1,000. (b) Lowest denom., $500. (c) Lowest denom., $100. tions on the Continent and the possibility 
(4) Lowest denom., $50. of early settlement of the difficulties 


abroad. 
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Steady Rise of Operating Ratio Largely 
Nullifies Greatly Increased Volume of Traffic 


HE railroad situation continues to 

present a conflicting picture. The 

disconcerting feature of the March 
statements was the sharp increase in the 
oprating ratio. Rising costs almost dissi- 
pated the higher returns from the record 
volume of traffic handled, and in some 
cases brought net earnings below the cor- 
responding period of 1922. Net returns 
were considerably better than in the pre- 
vious month as was to be expected with 
new high records for car loadings, and 
improvement in the status of equipment, 
but with the exception of the Southern 
roads and a few others, the carriers were 
unable to retain the gains recorded in 
gross. For example, New York Central's 
gross increased 7.8 millions over the cor- 
responding month of 1922, while net only 
increased 1.9 millions. In other words, 
the road was only able to save about 24% 
of the increased revenue. Illinois Cen- 
tral’s gross increased 2.7 millions, while 
net remained the same as in March, 1922. 
Pennsy’s gross increased 5 millions, while 
net decreased 2.9 millions. 








CLASS 1 ROADS 
(000 omitted) 
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Net mal Earnings 
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These are typical of the March reports 
and indicate clearly that, in order to ob- 
tain approximately the same results:as a 
year ago, the rails were compelled to 
handle about 25% more traffic. In other 
words, the present abnormal activity in 
business is pulling them through with 
fairly large profits, but the rising expense 
accounts give warning of hard times 
ahead once traffic begins to decline. The 
significance of this can be minimized for 
the present, as there is little doubt that 
the volume of traffic will continue heavy 
for many months to come. 

Car loadings for the first two weeks of 


(Please turn to page 70) 
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ESTIMATED ANNUAL EARNINGS OF RAILROADS BASED 
ON THE FIRST THREE MONTHS OF 1923 


The following table is compiled on the actual average of the first three months’ net 
income to the total traffic year for the past ten years for each individual railroad, ‘allowing 


$ 

Net % Per Share Per Share 
Operating Charges on on 
Road Deficit Earned Preferred Common 
BOE, 2 cn wins osccccceecscsece os er $16.00 
Atlantic Coast Line ; . aan seouees eeushe 21.45 
Baltimore & Ohio.... secese ae ; ° - 16.50 
Canadian Pacific acces ses ‘ a 8.00 
Central of N. J eo0e sanceees 11.30 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... na ena peeeses ses 13.00 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul scenes : , 
Chicago North Western......... : — 2.40 
Delaware & Hudson ; — : 8s . 
Delaware, Lackawanna & W... : . — 3.40 
*Erie partes a 
Great Northern 
*Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
Illinois Central.... 
Kansas City Southern........... 
Lehigh Valley saewes 
Louisville & Nashville.......... 
Minn., St. Paul & St. Ste Maric. . 
Missouri Pacific 
New York Central 7 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis 
*N. Y., N. H. &- Hartford 
Norfolk & Western 
Northern Pacific 
Pennsylvania 
Pere Marquette 
Pittsburgh & W. Va 
Reading 
St. Louis San Francisco 
St. Louis Southwestern 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Railway 
Toledo, St. L. & Western... 
Union Pacific 
Wabash 
Western Maryland 


for seasonal variations of traffic. 


2 After 5% on the common stock, all classes of stock share equally. 
* Assuming that all of the outstanding 
n 4% first 


1 $50 par value. 
8 Without oil income and after capital adjustments. 
preferred B is converted equally into preferred A and common stocks. 
preferred. ‘ This includes total earnings of Philadelphia & Reading Ry., all of whose stock 
is owned by Reading. * On the basis of the increased capital stock outstanding. 


* For the first two months of operation. 























Great Northern 
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Chic. & Northwestern 
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Outlook for the Northwestern Roads 


Present Earnings and Prospects for 1923 


HE rela- 
tively poor 
showing 
of the railroads situated in the north- 
western section of the United States 
during the past few years has brought 
forth a large variety of explanations. Not 
that this is the only part of the country 
in which the railroads have encountered 
severe difficulties, for all have had their 
full share. Nevertheless, this group, com- 
prising the Great Northern, the Northern 
Pacific, the St. Paul and Chicago & North- 
western, has done very unsatisfactorily 
since the return to private operation. 
Their meager earnings from operations 
stand out all the more prominently when 
comparison is made with their . enviable 
record up until the outbreak of the war. 
All four roads operate under similar 
conditions and, therefore, can readily be 
discussed collectively. Each possesses sub- 
stantially the same volume of traffic, al- 
though the items of which it consists vary 
somewhat. However, their prosperity or 
adversity is dependent upon the funda- 
mental traffic situation prevailing in the 
territory which they jointly occupy. The 
future of each of the group is inextricably 
bound up with the same set of economic 
factors. 


Railroad Facilities Over- 
developed? 


Are 


Until the completion in 1909 of the Sc. 
Paul’s extension to the Coast, there were 
only two transcontinental lines in the 
Northwest, namely, the Great Northern 
and the Northern Pacific. This extension 


By JOSEPH M. GOLDSMITH 


opened up comparatively little new terri- 
tory and virtually duplicated the Northern 
Pacific over a large part of the route. 
Consequently to obtain traffic the St. Paul 
had to wrest it from its competitors rather 
than develop new tonnage. This has led 
to the frequent assertion that the North- 
west is over-railroaded and that, although 
there was room for two lines to the Coast 
where two was company, three is now a 
crowd. 

There is no doubt that the existing 
transportation facilities can economically 
handle a volume of freight far in excess 
of that which is now being originated, or 
which is likely to materialize in the near 
future. Competition is exceptionally keen, 
especially on through traffic, for the Union 
Pacific also operates in Washington and 
Oregon and competes with the North- 
western roads. A large part of the 
through traffic which the Union Pacific 
obtains, is turned over to the Chicago & 
Northwestern at Council Bluffs where 
the two connect to form a through route. 

It cannot be said that the territory has 
failed to develop additional traffic during 
the last decade. The tonnage which the 
roads under discussion obtained in 1912 
aggregated 109 million tons, while in 1920, 
the year in which they secured the largest 
volume of freight in their history, it 
amounted to 162 million tons; an in- 
crease of 48%. As available statistics 
show, in the same period traffic for the 
United States, as a whole, only increased 
35%, so that the northwest more than 
kept pace with the average rate of growth 
for the entire country. In 1921, all this 
advance in volume of traffic was lost as 
a result of the acute agricultural and in- 
dustrial depression which affected every 
part of the United States, and the North- 
west with particular severity. 

If we cannot attribute this poor finan- 
cial showing in comparison with former 
years to an insufficient increase in the 


amount of traffic, how are we to account 
for it? 

As previously mentioned, competition is 
exceptionally keen and has operated to re- 
strict the advance in rates. In 1912 the 
railroads for the country as a whole were 
securing an average rate of .73 cents for 
each mile that they moved a ton of freight. 
The northwestern roads were obtaining 
85 cents, due to the fact that they have 
not as large a proportion of coal traffic 
upon which the rate is normally low. In 
1921, whereas the average for all railroads 
had reached 1.27 cents, an increase of 74%, 
the average for this group was 1.32 cents, 
an increase of only 55%. Herein lies the 
explanation for the failure of the north- 
western roads to maintain their earning 
power. 

Taking the latest figures available, we 
find that gross revenues of this group in 
1922 were 57% ahead of 1912. Traffic 
was large, especially in the latter part of 
the year, thus permitting heavier train- 
loads and fuller utilization of equipment. 
Yet over the same period operating ex- 
penses had advanced 93%. It is obvious 
that under such conditions the companies 
can no longer operate at the low ratios 
which they enjoyed before the dispropor- 
tionate increase in the cost of rendering 
the service occurred. 


Influence of Panama Canal 


The failure of rates to keep pace with 
those for the United States as a whole is 
due not alone to the intense competition 
between the railroads themselves, but also 
to water competition. The completion of 
the big ditch across the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama has had a depressing influence upon 
transcontinental rail rates. The Canal 
has become, to a greater extent than was 
until recently recognized, an extremely 
formidable competitor for through traffic. 

Especially on bulky commodities water 
transportation can be rendered much more 
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Great 
Northern 
$103,453 

17,276 


Gross Revenues exes 
Net Operating Income. ..... 
*Other Income 


Total Income 
Fixed Charges 


$12,376 
$5.00 


Net Income 
Earned Per Share 


* Estimated. ft Deficit. 











FOUR NORTHWESTERN ROADS 
Relative Figures, 1912—100. 


-~Revenue Tonnage—,—Av. Rate PerTon Mile—, 
United 
States 


FINANCIAL COMPARISON, 1922 
(In Thousands) 


United Northw’tern 
States Roads 


Northw tern 
Roads 


Northern 
Pacific 
$96,076 
19,450 
11,270 


$30,720 
15,665 


$15,055 
$6.07 


Chicago & 
Northwestern St. Paul 
$146,100 $156,900 
17,036 13,284 
3,500 1,500 


$20,536 $14,784 
12,200 19,800 


$8,336 $5,016 
$4.65 Def. 














cheaply. Consequently the railroads have 
been forced to reduce rates on through 
shipments in their attempt to stem the 
wholesale diversion of freight to the wa- 
ter route. On the large lumber traffic 
originating in Oregon and Washington the 
northwestern roads have been at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage in competing with the 
steamship lines. This has resulted in 


short-hauling some traffic which formerly 
moved over practically the entire length 
of the line. ‘ 

Competition with the waterway does 


not occur of course on shipments origi- 
nating in or destined for interior points, 
but it is the long-haul freight that is by 
far the most remunerative. The canal 
cannot affect more than a moderate pro- 
portion of the total traffic but its influence 
is not to be minimized. Its effectiveness 
in keeping down rates on through busi- 
ness is not likely to diminish. 


Prospects for 1923 


Although an appraisal 
of the above factors can- 
not inspire much confi- 
dence in the ability of 
the northwestern roads 
to regain their former 
earning power, the cur- 
rent year will probably 
prove quite profitable. 
The volume of traffic is 
enormous and, in spite 
of the relatively low 
rates at which much of 
it is being moved, earn- 


The first locomotive 
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ings are running high. Car loadings are 
now averaging about 34% above the same 
period of 1921, and 16% ahead of 1922. 
Shipments of grain, ore, and- lumber are 
especialy heavy and the two latter will 
remain so as long as the great activity in 
the iron and steel and building industries 
continues. This makes the outlook for 
1923 appear encouraging, but it is well to 
bear in mind that the tonnage obtainable 
cannot permanently retain its present level. 
A slackening in itdustry which is bound 
to occur sooner or later, depending upon 
the rapidity with which prices are pushed 
upwards, will be reflected in a falling off 
in shipments particularly of these two 
basic commodities. Unless rates improve 
or operating costs decline before such a 
situation comes about this group of roads 
will be adversely affected. 
Having discussed rather comprehensive- 
ly the general traffic factors in the terri- 
tory, we now come to a brief 
résumé of the condition of the 
individual companies. An ex- 
amination of their earnings and 


an application of these earnings to the 
present capital structure of each is valu- 
able in determining which occupy the best 
position. The appended table gives in com- 
parative form the main items in the in- 
come accounts of the four roads for 1922 
and shows wherein their strength or weak- 
ness lies. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN 


In 1922, the Great Northern earned net 
income from operations of 17.3 millions, 
which compared with 12.8 millions in the 
preceding year. Iron ore, which is the 
largest single item in its traffic 
cation, increased greatly in tonnage over 
the low levels reached in the depression 
of 1921. Although the income from its 
own rail operations rose, its outside in- 
come from security holdings declined to 
such an extent as to more than nullify the 
improvement. The Great Northern joint- 
ly with the Northern Pacific owns 97% 
of the stock of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy. This has proven a very lucra- 
tive investment and in 1921 paid an extra 
dividend of 15%, in addition to its reg- 
ular 10% rate. In 1922, this extra dis- 
tribution was not repeated, so that the 
Great Northern's other income fell. Con- 
sequently earnings per share amounted to 
only $5 compared with $11.41 in the pre- 
ceding year. 

The dividend was reduced from 7% to 
5% at which rate the stock is now 
ing. At its current price of 74 the yield 
is 634%. Although January 1923, was 
an exceptionaly good month, bad weather 
conditions in February resulted in a defi- 
cit, in spite of the fact that Ss reve- 
nues were abnormally high. Net operat- 
ing income for the two months combined 
amounted to only $280,000, but in view 
of the large tonnage now being han- 
dled the remainder of the year should 
produce satisfactory earnings. The 
road should experience no difficulty in 
covering its present dividend require- 
ments. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC 


The Northern Pacific is the largest 
lumber carrier of the group, this branch 
of its business comprising about 30% of 
the total. Although the mileage is con- 
siderably less than that of the Great 

Northern, its gross 
revenues were almost 
as large, and due to a 
(Please turn to page 88) 
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NONTINUED 
heavy produc- 
tion of steel and 

iron is bringing the 
output of that par- 
ticular industry up to 
a level which, 
sidering the increased capacity of the bus- 
iness, is much in excess of past records. 
Current reports of unfilled orders show 
that the Steel Corporation’s business is 
still expanding, and apparently at an in- 
creasing rate, while production of pig iron 
is breaking all records and the same is 
measurably true of ingot steel. 

Conditions thus depicted in the steel in- 

dustry are quite fully paralleled in a num- 
ber of other branches of basic materials, 
including lumber and cement. When to 
these conditions is added the f 





con- 


fact that 
car loadings are for this season of the 
year at an absolutely record level, it can 
be realized that the business of the coun- 
try is going ahead at a rate of manufac- 
ture which has never before been ex- 
ceeded and in most lines never equalled. 


Some Doutbtful Factors 


And yet there are potentially unfavor- 
able factors in the present state of things 
which must be taken into account. It has 
recently been disclosed that in the build- 
ing trades there is again a condition of 
pyramiding of orders, with the resultant 
advances of prices and “tying up” of 
product which have been so troublesome 
in the past. This is partly due to the fact 
that, under the present methods of dis- 
tributing such commodities as cement, 
there is always a fear on the part of con- 
tractors lest they may not get quite the 
full amount that they need for a given 
job. The tendency then is to place dupli- 
cate orders; and since there is no way of 
checking up exactly what is being called 
for, the result is to bring about a condi- 
tion of over-ordering which turns out bad- 
ly since it speeds up production beyond the 
amount really needed for early use, .and 
se leaves a large stock on the hands of 
either the manufacturer or the buyer, 
which, so far as the community is con- 
cerned, is about equally dangerous and 
injurious. 

How far this tendency has spread to- 
day outside of the building trades cannot 
be exactly stated. But the fact that it is 
present anywhere and in any important 
degree, is a circumstance which calls for 
thoughtful attention. It should not be re- 
garded as an attempt to damage our pros- 
perity that note is taken of a condition 
which has proved so injurious in the past, 
but it should rather be regarded as an 
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Has Business Reached Peak ? 


Signs of Hesitation With Production at Record Levels 


effort to conserve prosperous conditions 
by eradicating the dangers which menace 
them. As yet the condition referred to 
has not gone so far as to prevent it from 
being subjected to comparatively prompt 
elimination. 

The price problem continues trouble- 
some, due to the fact that the advances 
already noted as a cause of danger are 
growing more aggravated. During the 
past month considerable increases have 
been noted in several different lines and 
in some they are still progressing, un- 
fortunately with a certain tendency to 
irregularity as to make some industries 
suffer considerably more than others. 

This movement, if it should go further, 
would of course result in the same mal- 
adjustment of buying power which has 
existed in the past with probable difficulty 
in keeping up the steady flow of commodi- 
ties from one industry to another. As a 
matter of fact, the general trade situa- 
tion is rather encouragd by the rise of 
prices than discouraged, due to the fact 
that profits are seen in advancing prices, 
while the entire burden of the price in- 
crease has not yet been shifted from the 
wholesaler to the retailer in the form of 
heavier charges for consumable goods. 
Such a shift will probably come only after 
the opening of the fall business, and in 
the meantime its effect is by no means 
fully to be recognized. 

The latest reports regarding the cur- 
rent movement of prices, however, show 
some slackening in general price increase 
and in a few commodities indicate minor 
recessions perhaps of a temporary nature. 
This is in a certain way a favorable indi- 
cation, but of course suggests its own 
problems, and is interpreted by some as 
implying that demand has slackened con- 
siderably, and that there is consequently 
an inability to work off existing stocks of 
goods at the prices already fixed. 

Whatever the force of this suggestion 
may be, it is thus far representative of a 
fairly: limited condition of things, although, 
as already stated, the extremely high 
prices of all commodities are regarded as 
pointing the way to an inevitable curtail- 
ment of demand with resultant effects on 
business. Certainly this effect, whatever 
it is, has not yet reduced the volume of 
business to any marked extent. 


Money Scarcer and More Costly 


Money, however, is rather scarcer and 
rather more costly than heretofore. It 
is true that, during the past two or three 
weeks, the call rate has at times been as 
low as 44%4% for some days at a time, but 
time funds have been firm around 54% 





or higher and have frequently been un- 
available except at a rate of 5%% or 
better. Commercial paper has likewise 
tended to go higher, and there has been 
abundant indication that the trend of 
money is still upward, and may be ex- 
pected to continue so. 

At present, the movement of liberty 
bonds, which are usually taken as a fair- 
ly good index of money costs, is decidedly 
toward lower levels. There has been no 
further discussion of discount rate ad- 
vances; and, if anything, the movement 
of the portfolios of Federal reserve banks 
has pointed to a slackening of demand for 
credit. As long as this is the case, it is 
difficult to contemplate any very serious 
advance in reserve-bank charges pending 
the time that there is evident draft upon 
the resources of Federal reserve banks. 

There is still an influential party in the 
Federal Reserve System which desires to 
see rates raised, even if only as a matter 
of caution and warning to those who 
might otherwise take it for granted that 
they could go ahead without fear of hav- 
ing money cost them more when the time 
comes to rediscount. Whether they will 
succeed in bringing about an early rate 
advance, unless there should be some ma- 
terial enlargement in reserve-bank port- 
folios is, of course, far from certain. The 
warnings which have lately issued 
by various influential figures in the busi- 
ness world, and particularly by the Coun- 
cil of the American Bankers Association, 
which ended its April 27, 
point to possibly higher rates and smaller 
availability of money. And, while they do 
not say anything about higher rates’ of in- 
terest at reserve banks, they certainly 
suggest such advances as a possibility. 

Except for some temporary reactions 
toward higher levels of value, the general 
trend of corporation bonds has been on 
the whole towards slightly lower level 
yields, as shown by the accompanying dia- 
gram, being only about maintained or per- 
haps increased here and there in a very 
minor way. Apparently the bond market 
is nearly stable except in the more spec- 
ulative descriptions, pending some new 
develpoment with respect to actual money 
costs. In these conditions the tendency 
to defer corporate financing is naturally 
somewhat strengthened. Relative inac- 
tivity in bond credit as shown by the dia- 
gram naturally results from the great in- 
crease in aggregate amount. 
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Foreign Trade Uncertain 


The figures which have been slowly 
made public by the Government with re- 
(Please turn to page 81) 
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T often happens in a discussion of 

stock values that some one will make 

some such remark as the following: 
“Oh, it’s a good stock, all right, but it’s 
in a luxury industry, you know. In case 
of a recession in business, purchasing 
power will go down and the first thing 
people cut down on are luxuries Stocks 
have gone up so high that now is the time 
to be conservative.” So by way of being 
conservative he goes out and buys himself 
some steel or copper stock, and lo and be- 
hold, at the first signs of depression every- 
body refuses to buy copper and the cop- 
per companies shut down their _ plants, 
pass their dividends, and generally pro- 
ceed to disappoint the would-be conserva- 
tive. 

As a matter of fact, the writer had the 
curiosity to check up how this widely- 
accepted dogma worked out in actual fact 
during the depression of 1921. It there- 
upon appeared that stock for stock, the 
so-called “luxury” industries, appear to 
have shown better earnings in 1921 than 
the so-called “essential” industries, whether 
taken for the smgle year or in compari- 
son with 1920. Figures on five stocks, 
representing five typical luxury industries, 
are given herewith in further substantia- 
tion of this statement. If all the essen- 
tial-industry companies had done as well, 
the stock market would never have been 
aware that there was such a thing as a 
depression. 





This suggestive article, submit- 
ted by a contributor, directly con- 
tradicts the belief, shared by most 
students of financial matters, that 
companies engaged in “essential 
industries” are apt to fare better 
than those producing luxury ar- 
ticles. He cites the earning rec- 
ords of five companies which could 
reasonably be said to be “luxury” 
concerns,” in support of his view. 
The products of these companies, 
he points out, are not exactly com- 
petitive materials in an open mar- 
ket, as they sell largely on the 
strength of the name they have 
made for themselves. Most pro- 
ducers of so-called ‘essential com- 
modities,” on the other hand, he 
says, work on relatively smaller 
margins of profit, in a highly com- 
petitive market in which one unit 
of the given commodity is as good 
as another, so that they are liable 
to fare worse in periods of de- 
pression. It would be of interest 
to get the opinion of our readers 
on this novel point of view. 


Are Luxury Stocks 
Unsafe ? 


An Accepted Theory Tested by Facts—A 
Different Method of Classifying Industries 


By STANLEY J. BANKHURST 























So much for the mere facts 
of the case. But facts alone 
never prove or disprove a 
theoretical position; there must 


be a logical reason why the 1922 

facts are as they are and not — 

something else. This reason > ¢ 

appears when we examine the as 1921 

nature of the luxury and the 1922 
essential industries. While the 0 7. 10 15 20 25 30 35 


term “luxury” may be objected 
to as somewhat indefinite, still 
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there will be a high general 
degree of agreement on what 
is or is not a luxury from the stand- 
point of the average consumer; it is some- 
thing with which he could dispense with 
wholly or in part without materially les- 
sening his (average) standard of living. 


What Is an “Essential”? 


When we come to the term “essential,” 
however, we find that there are two ways 
of taking it. Wall Street usually takes it 
in the sense of essential to the economic 
life of the mation, e.g., steel, railroads, etc. 
The ultimate consumer, however, means 
by “essential” merely the daily necessities 
of life. Now it is a curious fact that a 
large part of these necessities are not of 
interest to Wall Street—typical of these 
are wood, crockery, minor vegetables, etc. 
This kind of “essential” industry has in 
common with all kinds of luxury industry 
the fact that its products go directly into 
consumption, whereas there are many in- 
dustries which would be called essential 
by any student of business which the 
average or ultimate consumer, for all 
practical purposes, knows nothing about. 
Steel billets may go from 2.30 to 2.45 
cents a pound without making the “man 
on the street”.turn a hair, inasmuch as 
he has never seen a steel billet in his life 
and wouldn’t recognize’ one if he saw it. 
Should potatoes go up a cent a pound he 
will set up a distinctly audible yell, how- 
ever, little as it may affect the course of 
the stock market. 


Important Distinction 


We see, therefore, that in addition to 
the distinction between luxury and (in a 
certain sense) “essential” industry, there 
is another distinction between articles 
which go directly into consumption and 
articles which are used only by producers in 
the manufacture of articles for consumers. 
Some of the articles that go directly into 
consumption may be called “luxuries,” and 
all luxuries go directly into consumption, as 
they are of no use to the producer as pro- 
ducer; others may be called “necessaries 


of life,” 





but they have this in common, 


that they go straight from producer to 
consumer without passing through inter- 
mediate producers on the way. 

It develops, on investigation, that they 
also- have in common the fact that they 
stand up better in periods of depression 
than articles of interest to producers only. 
For instance, the Borden Co., distributors 
of fluid milk and manufacturers of milk 
products, earned $11.44 a share in 1921 
compared with $10.95 a share in 1920. 
Now milk would scarcely be called a luxu- 
ry, though a housekeeper would be more 
apt than an economist to call it an “essen- 
tial.” Curiously enough, however, the net 
profits of Coca-Cola Co., which few peo- 
ple would hesitate to call an out-and-out 
“luxury” stock, also went up in the same 
period, from $2.88 to $3.29. 

The point of this is not that people 
drink more milk or Coca-Cola in periods 
of depression to drown their business 
troubles, but that, whether essential or 
luxury, the company which has the closest 
contact with the ultimate consumer is the 
one which seems to be apt to resist busi- 
ness depression the best. 

There is a mechanical analogy between 
this situation and a lever. If the ultimate 
consumer be taken as the fulcrum, the 
closer the point of application is to the 
point of support, the more pressure is re- 
quired to move it a given distance, or un- 
der equal pressures a. point nearer to the 
fulcrum will move a shorter distance than 
a point further away. 

The conclusion would, therefore, be 
that students of the market should drop 
the distinction between “luxury” and “ne- 
cessity” stocks; in the first place, because 
the distinction is a purely arbitrary one, 
and rests on psychological and semi-ethical 
valuations, which have no place in a study 
of business conditions. During the war, 


for instance, it was necessary for mili- 
tary purposes to distinguish between 
“essential” and “non-essential” industries, 


and this may have strengthened in many 
people’s minds the natural notion that 
there is something more respectable and 
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solid about a so-called “necessity” than 
a so-called “luxury.” 


The Real Distinction 


As a matter of fact, however, the re- 
sults of the preceding analysis indicate 
that the real distinction is not between 
luxury and necessity, but between indus- 
ries catering to direct consumption and 
those that deal with producers, who may 
in turn produce either for direct consump- 
tion or for further production. They in- 
dicate, moreover, that the closer an indus- 
try is to direct consumption the less likely 
its sales and consequently its earnings are 
to fluctuate with the fluctuations of gene- 
ral business prosperity, whereas the fur- 
ther removed it is from consumption by 
intermediate layers of producers the more 
likely it is so to fluctuate. And in the 
third place, from the foregoing, the con- 
clusion seems to be inevitable that to a 
large extent, luxuries, instead of being pe- 
culiarly vulnerable to declines of business 
prosperity, are on the contrary peculiarly 
resistant to such declines; which is the re- 
verse of the theory popularly held. 

Of course it is realized that far-reach- 
ing exceptions must be made to the above 
conclusions. The broader the field, and 
the lower the cost of individual units of 
the luxury in question, the better the 
showing it is likely to make in times of 
depression. For instance, a builder of 
yachts would be unfavorably affected by 
a period when his wealthy clients were 
forced to retrench, and his business might 
decline from four orders a year to two. 
A manufacturer of cheap face powder, on 
the other hand, might scarcely feel the 
depression at all. 

The question cf inventories bulks large- 
ly in these matters, too. Industries like 
clothing and shoes, for instance, which re- 
quire the keeping on hand at all times, 
good or bad, of a fairly large amount of 
capital tied up in stock, are apt to suffer 
from depression because of the sheer in- 
tensification of competition and the estab- 
lishment of comparisons of value in 
classes not normally competitive. A man 
who buys a certain high-grade kind of 
shoe, irrespective of the lower price or 
even better value of cheaper shoes, may 
be compelled to consider the merits of 
the latter in periods of depression, al- 
though normally there would be no com- 
petition, for him, between the two classes. 


In Favor of Luxury Stocks 

This brings out another point in favor 
of the stability of luxury goods during 
periods of depression. Many of them, by 
means of extensive and long-continued 
advertising campaigns, have so impressed 
the peculiar virtues of their product on 
their clientele that they have established 
it as unique, that is, monopolistic and 
hence non-competitive. A smoker, pas- 
sionately convinced of the merits of a par- 
ticular cigarette, will very often be unim- 
pressed by drastic price reductions in 
competing cigarettes, so that his brand, for 
him, enjoys a monopoly market by virtue 
of its trade-name and hence is not affected 
by general changes in business prosperity 
except insofar as they may affect his to- 
tal consumption of the cigarette in ques- 
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tion which, owing to the low cost of indi- 
vidual boxes of cigarettes, is very likely 
to be unchanged. 

In general, direct consumers change 
their buying habits with difficulty, while 
those who buy for further production can 
readily be made to change their buying 
habits by force of competition and price 
reductions in a breaking market. Even in 
the articles of indirect consumption, that 
is, consumption by producers, there is 
such anelement of trade-marked monopoly 
or patent right, as in the case of equip- 





ments, special steels, etc., but these are 
comparatievly rare, whereas in consumers’ 
goods what may be called a “psychological 
monopoly” is extremely common. 

For these reasons it seems that we 
should change our notions of the prob- 
able action of luxury industries in periods 
of depression, and hold that luxury com- 
panies, in common with other direct con- 
sumers’ goods, should earn more money, 


other things being equal, than producers 
of essential articles of indirect consump- 
tion. 





Agriculture Still 


in the Doldrums 


Continuation of Boom Depends on 
Restoration of Farm Buying Power 


HE accompanying graph (compiled 

by the Federal Reserve Board) 

clearly indicates the marked dis- 
crepancy which exists between the prices 
of the various principal commodities such 
as lumber, minerals, farm and animal 
products. The graph reveals the fact that 
forest products have gained the most since 
the post-war period of depression and 
that producers of farm products and those 
engaged in animal husbandry have gained 
the least. 

Pretty generally, all the commodities 
enumerated on the graph have made 
gains. in the past few months, but it will 
be noted that, in terms of the 1913 nor- 
mal, they do not occupy the same levels. 
Thus, mineral products are now at about 
210% of normal, and forest products at 
230%, whereas farm products are at only 
175% and animal products at 150%. 
Clearly, producers of the last two named 
commodities are at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with producers of the first two 
commodities. Furthermore, the present 
average of agricultural pri¢es includes the 
tremendous gain of cotton, so that if this 
commodity were to be eliminated, the 


actual level of farm prices would be even 
lower than actually appears’ on the graph. 


Of More Than Statistical Interest 


These inequalities in the price level are 
of far more than mere statistical inter- 
est inasmuch as they affect large percen- 
tages of the total population. It must be 
obvious, for example, that the farmer is 
not nearly so well off as the lumber man 
and that the raiser of livestock is not 
nearly so well off as the miner. 

Such inequalities in the situation tend 
to indicate that unless a definite trend 
starts in toward leveling them, the result 
must sooner or later be the withdrawal of 
large sections of the population from the 


market with consequent losses to busi- 
ness, in general. 
It is for this reason that the course 


of commodity prices should be watched 
closely during the next few months, for 
if they continue to reveal any such wide 
discrepancies as now actually exist, we 
must expect an earlier termination of the 
present business move than would other- 
wise come about. 
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HE simon-pure investor in common 
stocks measures the success’ of his 
investment by just one thing: how 

high a return, over a period of years, has 

he obtained from the money invested in a 

given common stock as against the pos- 

sible return over a similar period from 

a similar amount invested in other stocks? 

He is interested in market prices only in 

so far as they affect the general level of 

yields on common stocks, and so indicate 
to him whether he is getting a better or 

a poorer yield than normal.’ 


The term “return” must be taken in a 
broad sense to include all forms of in- 
come derived from the investment—not 


only regular cash dividends, but rights to 
subscribe to new stock below the market 
price, stock dividends, extra dividends in 
cash or stock of controlled companies, etc. 
In the accompanying tabulations, how- 
ever, for the sake of uniformity, only the 
cash dividends as of each year are con- 
sidered, although in every case practically 
the result is to understate the actual re- 
turns to the investor. For comparative 
purposes, however, the cash dividends tell 
the story. 

The first thing that strikes us about 
the earnings and dividend records of in- 
dustrial leaders, herewith appended, is that 
while some of them are still paying divi- 
dends at about the average of the last 
ten years, others are paying much more 
or much less. This is a rotigh-and-ready 
means of separating the real “old-line” in- 
vestment securities from those which have 


only recently been seasoned, or are tend- 


Industrials 


By JAMES H. SMITH 


General Electric, Union Pacific, Wool- 
worth, and American Telephone & Tele- 
graph illustrate the kind of stock which 
does not vary its payments much from 
year to year. In the case of American 
Woolen, American Car & Foundry and 
Studebaker we have typical comparatively 
“unseasoned” stocks, which have only re- 
cently acquired an investment status. This 
is indicated by the fact that their pres- 
ent rate of dividends is well above their 
average for the last ten years. 

This seasoning process, and the stability 
of income which it implies, are of great 
importance to the investor, particularly 
the one who has large amounts of money 
invested in this type of security. It will 
readily be understood, for instance, that 
it is more advantageous to the investor 
to receive 5% dividends for four years 
in succession than to receive nothing the 
first three years and 20% in the fourth. 
The difference is that the 5% received the 
first year will have been earning com- 
pound interest for three years, the 5% re- 
ceived the second year for two years, and 
so on, while in the latter case the money 
has been completely unproductive up to 
the fourth year. 

While the two investments have been 
equally profitable from the point of view 
of simple interest, the first has been con- 
siderably more so from the standpoint of 
compound interest. This difference be- 
comes more and more important as the 
sums involved are larger, and an alert in- 
vestor disposing of a fairly large invest- 
ment capital would be justified in pre- 
ferring an investment that yielded 6% 








ing to lose their investment status. continuously over a period of years to °* 
EARNINGS AND DIVIDEND RECORDS OF INDUSTRIAL 
LEADERS 

Average Average 
Earnings Cash Divs. Present 
1913-1922 1913-1922 Div. 
Industry Company Per Share Per Share Rate 
Railroad Equipment....Amer. Car & Foundry Co....... $16.71 *. 70 $12.00 
Sugar Refining........ Amer. Sugar Refining Co....... 9.42 6.58 ro 
WOMORD cc ccecsccved a"  ¢£) *{ 10.25 8.15 9.00 
EOD cence ceccccwaed cS | aaa 23.84 20.10 12.00 
Textile ... c¢00s eb Gs MET svccscesecece 11.61 4.13 7.00 
EE cccanccccesweeen Anaconda Cop. Mining Co... *4.84 *4.05 3.00 
DEE coceseess oo ene Teeter Oe. ..cwcesccces 4.16 4.48 BEE 
eee: Consolidation Coal Co......... 10.98 6.30 6.00 
Elect. Equipment...... General Electric Co............. 15.93 8.10 8.00 
Farm = ya seueees International Harvester Co...... 12.05 5.68 5.00 
— i sccccucssen Sears, Roebuck & Co........... 13.70 4.38 nei 
sc aalemighne qkctile eae Stand. Oil Co. of N. J......... *#16.02 *+6.00 1.00 
Ausmmatthe ceuuae RM SE 15.99 5.65 10.00 
EE a aiwecscocere Swift tier nae ail hil wawa- wien 12.15 11.26 8.00 
Dn cicucccunawee Union Pacific R. R. Co........ 16.27 9.95 ° 10.00 
Building ....... cove Realty & Impvt. Co...... 8.07 1.13 6.00 
ET ecssesienenenal i i ME TM eccccececesce 12.92 2.85 eds 
ST nice mid dce dak Okoel ie a CE OE, cn ccceccte ves 16.22 7.00 5.00 
Chaim SBeese...cccscors F. W. Woolworth Co........... 15.12 7.60 8.00 

* 1912- 1921. t On present stock of $25 par. 
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Which Are the SuccessfulInvestments? 


Why Some Securities Are Consistently Over or Undervalued 


one that averaged 7% with great irregu- 
larity. 

One other point remains to be cleared 
up by way of introduction. As the coun- 
try has grown, the leading industries have 
grown with it, and correspondingly also 
the leading companies within the indus- 
try. This has shown itself, in increasing 
volume of business, and increasing net 
profits. Where a company has been able 
to finance its necessary expansion out of 
its own profits, or has had considerable 
working capital to begin with, this ten- 
dency has worked itself out in increasing 
earnings per share. Where appeal to out- 
side capital has been necessary, earnings 
per share have tended to rise slowly or 
remain stationary, while capitalization has 
been increasing. U. S. Steel is an ex- 
ample of the first type of growth; Ameri- 
can Tel. & Tel. of the second. 

Apart from the growth of an industry 
as a whole, there has often occcurred 
displacement of the center of gravity 


from one company to another within the 
industry, so that a previously small com- 
pany rises to a position of dominance 
within its industry while a _ previously 
dominant one declines. U. S. Rubber, for 
example, has grown more rapidly than 
most of its competitors and as a result 
is the biggest factor in its field today. 
Where expansion of the industry as a 


whole and competitive growth within the 
industry have come together in the 
case just cited, or Studebaker, the results 


as 


have usually been most gratifying to 
stockholders. 

To gauge our estimate of the future 
by our knowledge of the past, therefore, 


we must look for companies dominant or 
promising to become dominant in their 
field, and that field a growing one. Sta--° 
bility of earnings and dividends in the past 


should be taken as a guide, but not an 
inflexible rule, in determining which are 
the healthy industries. 


Of course, earnings and dividends are 
not synonymous, nor is there any neces- 
sary connection between the two, at any 
given time. We can say this much in gen- 
eral, however, and it is a very impor- 
tant point. Those companies which have 
been making large profits in the past and 
which have refused to pay out more than 
a limited percentage of them in dividends 
have usually had to provide for new con- 
struction, and lay aside a large working 
capital as a form of business insurance. 

These needs have now in the majority 
of cases disappeared. In many lines of 
industry, such as the automobile, tire, 
steel, coal, and others, there is a general 
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feeling that further expansion in produc- 
tive facilities is not advisable for some 
time, as these facilities are enough to sat- 
isfy the normal domestic requirements 
and even leave a margin for supernormal 
requirements in boom times. At the same 
time, during the war and post-war booms, 
most conservatively-managed corporations 
built up their working capital reserves 
until they are well above the reach of 
possible adverse contingency. The equip- 
ment companies, electrical manufacturing 
companies, U. S. Steel, are examples of 
concerns which are so well fortified with 
liquid assets that it would be more than 
conservative of them to attempt to add 
further to them. 

Under these circumstances, the stock- 
holder has a right to expect that a larger 
portion of the company’s net profits will 
be distributed to him in the form of divi- 
dends than has been the case heretofore. 
Only where the industry is extremely haz- 
ardous or subject to fluctuation, or should 
money rates are expected to go up very 
high, would this expectation be unjus- 
tified. 

Our guide for such cases would be the 
ratio between the average earnings and 
the average dividends in ten years. Look- 
ing over our list with these points in 
mind: high earning power, low ratio of 
average dividends to average earnings, 
small likelihood of further need of capi- 
tal for business expansion or working 
capital reserve, lack of hazard or wide 
fluctuation in the industry, we find 
among the stocks with the most favor- 
able prospects American Car & Foun- 
dry, American Woolen, Consolidation 
Coal, General Electric, International 
Harvester, Sears-Roebuck, Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, Studebaker, Union 
Pacific, U. S. Rubber, U. S. Steel. 

This list is merely presented for the 
consideration of the reader from the fol- 
lowing standpoint: These companies have 
little use for additional funds; they have 
made much money in the past, paid out 
little of it, and in the future are likely 
to earn about as much and to pay out 
more. - As to whether the market has al- 
ready discounted these features, or which 
are the most promising members of the 
group, the prospective buyer must ex- 
amine the companies analytically, one by 
one, in a manner and to an extent outside 
of the scope of this article. 

It must also be remembered that as a 
matter of market history, many stocks 
have been persistently over or wunder- 
valued, for years on end, and often for no 
accountable reason. In the accompanying 
graph, it is evident, for instance, that for 
most of the last ten years American To- 
bacco has been selling on a much higher 
yield basis than was justified by its posi- 
tion in the industry, its earnings, finan- 
cial position, or any of the other factors 
usually taken into account in analyzing an 
investment. 

A stock like this illustrates perfectly 
the nature of the difference between an 
investor and a speculator. To the latter, 
American Tobacco would be a tremendous 
disappointment, all in all. He may have 
picked it up to yield 9 or 10% at a time 
when good rail investments were yielding 
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5 or 5%4%, in the expectation that it would 
shortly sell on an investment level cor- 
responding to that of N. Y. Central or 
Union Pacific. Instead of this, it con- 
tinued selling for many years on a yield 
basis considerably higher, in other words, 
the market price failed to reflect its in- 
trinsic value. Even at the present time, 
from a purely investment viewpoint, it 
is yielding more than the average com- 
pany of its size and standing. 

From the viewpoint of the simon-pure 
investor, however, this state of affairs was 
eminently satisfactory. He was getting 
a large yield on his investment all the 
way through this period, and could even 
reinvest his income in fresh purchases of 
the stock to give him an equally large 
or a larger yield. Considering the fact 
that in this way he could realize com- 
pound interest on an average basis of 9 or 
10 per cent, for almost ten years, not 
counting the stock and extra dividends of 
1920-22, it is scarcely an exaggeration to 
say that he could not have come out bet- 
ter had the stock doubled in market price. 

The regularity of the income payments 
would have been another point in favor 
of American Tobacco common as an in- 
vestment. 

In view of said before 


what has been 





holder does to all intents and purposes. 
In the accompanying tabulation, one 
leader from each of nineteen successful 
industries has been chosen, as indicating 
how the past history of a security can be 
used as a guide to an estimate of its fu- 
ture. 

The two examples shown in the graphs 
should serve to demonstrate that a high 
yield is not necessarily in itself an indi- 
cation of danger, if it be continued over 
a period of years. On the other hand, 
althotigh it is stocks of this type which in 
the long run best serve the interests of 
the investor, it is these very stocks which 
need the closest scrutiny before the de- 
cision to purchase is made. An investor 
must be very sure of his ground before 
deciding that the whole market is wrong, 
and has been wrong for years, despite 
the precedents of American Tobacco and 
American Tel. & Tel. 

He has in his favor the fact that some 
considerations which iffect the mar- 
ket price of a stock have no significance 
for him as an investor. A _ high-priced 
stock may be inactive and fail to attract 


may 


market support for that reason, or there 
may be a large floating supply which 
would tend to depress the market, or it 
may be in an industry which for some 
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it will be evident that dividends in the fu- 
ture should be at a higher rate than in 
the past, owing to the changed conditions 
of industry. This is not the only way, 
however, in which we may expect the fu- 
ture to differ from the past from data 
at present available. Some industries 
should do much better than they have 
previously, such as the equipments, 
the tobaccos, and the sugars. Others, 
on the contrary, should not do as well, 
on the whole, because of increased 
competition within and without the 
country: among these we may class 
the coppers, the motors, the rubbers. 
This does not imply that individual com- 
panies may not fare better in the future 
than they have in the past; it merely says 
that they wiN face more severe compe- 
tition and that the industry as a whole 
should not be expected to make as much 
money. Still others, such as the railroads, 
American Tel. & Tel., Woolworth, should 
go along on an even keel for some time 
to come, for all that we know at present. 

The. prospective 
lyze the industry as well as the company, 
from the point of view of one desiring 
to enter the business himself, as the stock- 


investor should ana- 


Street regards with 


intrinsically 


reason or other the 
distrust, although it 
sound, or, and this is probably the most 
important, the stock market may be in a 
bear phase, in which stocks are ruthlessly 
sacrificed at cut prices irrespective of real 
values. In all these cases, the investor 
has a chance to acquire a real “bar- 
gain,” as measured by the income 
yield on the market price, and it often 
pays for him to keep out of the mar- 
ket for a long time, if necessary, to 
obtain such an investment. 

If he isa real investor, however, he 
must not go by the records of one or two 
or a few years, in whether 
a stock is likely to be a really successful 
investment. He must follow it back for 
a number of years, although of course 
not too far, because conditions may have 
changed so radically in the meantime as 
to make comparisons worthless. With as 
deep a background as practicable, how- 
ever, he should try to get a long-range pic- 
ture of the investment, and eliminate to 
the best of his ability the ever-present 
possibility that the low price may actually 
be the market’s warning of a change in 
the investment status of value of the stock. 


may be 


determining 
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ANY investors make the mistake 

of continuing to carry a stock that 

gives them no return on their 
money and that is not likely to for years 
simply because they refuse to accept the 
loss involved. The average investor hates 
to take a loss and, rather than perform 
this operation on his holdings, will carry 
non-dividend paying stocks for years and 
tie up money that should otherwise be 
working for him. 

Of course, their argument is that some 
day these stocks may come back. It is 
true that this often occurs in issues that 
apparently have little to. look forward to, 
but it will often be found that before the 
looked-for move occurs, ‘interest charges 
have marked up the original price to a 
figure that leaves very little, if any, profit 
for the holder. 

This question of interest should be con- 
sidered seriously by the long-pull investor. 
Suppose, for example, that in the bull 
market of 1915, American Can was pur- 
chased around 60. No dividends were paid 
on the stock until 1923 so that interest in 
the eight intervening years at the rate of 
6% marked up the original purchase price 
of the stock to 88 and, if compound in- 
terest were taken into consideration, to 
considerably over 90. The purchaser of 
American Can therefore at 60 in 1915 
would be little moré than even at present 
levels. On the other hand, though West- 
inghouse Electric is selling at about the 
same price now as it was in 1915, and as 
it has paid dividends without a break 
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throughout these eight years, it would 
have ostensibly given a better return to 
the investor than Can. This shows the 
superiority of holding dividend paying 
stocks. 

An objection frequently raised to 
switching non-dividend paying stocks into 
dividend-paying stocks, especially when 
the former show heavy losses, is that 
while the dividend-paying stock will give 
a return, it may not give the investor as 
good an opportunity to recover his loss of 
principal as some of the more speculative 
non-dividend paying issues. This is true 
to a certain extent. For example, a man 
who bought American Sumatra Tobacco 
common in the 80’s is not likely to be 
thrilled over the idea of selling out at 30 
and switching into a stock like Southern 
Pacific paying 6% and selling around 90. 
He can’t see how he will recover his 
money by making this switch and there is 
a good deal to be said for his argument. 
While a stock like Southern Pacific might 
advance five or six points in a bull market, 
there would undoubtedly be other stocks 
going up twenty or thirty points and these 
are the stocks that the hung-up investor 
is looking for. For the investor, there- 
fore, who has heavy. losses in certain 
stocks that do not seem to have a very 
promising future it is often undesirable to 
exchange for the dividend-paying stock 
which has already discounted its dividends 
in the market. On the other hand, if he 
is willing to assume a certain amount of 
risk in order to make up these losses, 


Switching from Weak to Strong Stocks 


Suggestions to Investors Who Have Lost Money in Stocks 





speculative mnon-dividend paying stocks 
that appear to be in a favorable position 
to start dividends in the near future offer 
a very good medium. 

In the accompanying table, a list of four- 
teen issues is given which apparently have 
not any possibility of paying dividends 
for at least several years to come. Some 
of these stocks have had good records in 
the past and if held for a number of years 
might again come into their own. Among 


them, might be listed American Agri- 
cultural Chemical, Central Leather, Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical and Advance 


Rumely. However, all these companies 
have preferred stocks on which no divi- 
dends are being paid and on which back 
dividends are accumulating. Even should 
conditions favor these companies from 
now on, losses taken in the past two years 
would probably prevent any resumption of 
the preferred dividend for another year at 
least and there would then be the accumu- 
lated back dividends to be paid off before 
common. stockholders could receive any 
consideration. A switch, therefore, into 
stocks of companies whose financial condi- 
tion and present earnings appear to justify 
early dividend payments, would appear to 
be sound judgment. 


Stocks such as American Hide & 
Leather common, Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, Missouri Pacific, New Haven and 


American Cotton Oil are apparently in the 
hopeless class as regards dividend pay- 
ments. They are not generally held with 
the idea of ever receiving a dividend, but 


























STOCKS FAR FROM DIVIDENDS 


Annual Deficits c——Price Range———\, 
(In Millions) <-1921— <1922-> Present 
1921 1922 High Low High Low Price 
Advance Rumely............ 2.5 0.2 19% 10% 23 10% 14 
Am. Agricultural Chemical. *14.1 *1,1 65% 26% 42% 27% 26 
American Cotton Oil 2.9 2.4 244 15% 30% 15% 13 
American Hide & Leather 0.5 71.0 16 8 17% 10% 9% 
American Sumatra. . 10.5 $3.0 88 28% 47 23% 27 
Central Leather. . 11.6 71.5 43% 22% 44% ¥% $1 
General Asphalt..... 1.1 70.2 78; 39% 73% 387% 41 
International Paper.... 8.9 9.0 73% 383% 68% 48% 45 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 1.9 1.1 14% 4% 14% 5 7 
Missouri Pacific..... $3.5 1.0 23% 16 25% 15% 15 
New Haven". 14.1 4.8 231, 12 35% 12% 18 
Superior Oil..... 1.5 0.7 138% 334 8% 4 4 
Texas & Pacific......... * +0.3 70.5 27% ##16% 36 18% 22 
Virginia-Carolina Chem.......... $18.7 §1.9 42% 20% 36% =238% 14 
* Years ended June 30. t Surplus. t Years ended July 31. § Years ended May 31. 


STOCKS CLOSE TO DIVIDENDS 


Price Range———, 
Earned Per Share <1921—> <1922—> Present 

1921 1922 High Low High w Price 

American Suge, | Refining. ....... indi 11.72 96 47% 85% 54% 75 
Baltimore & Ohio............++5 2.66 0.73 42% 830% 60% 33. 48 
Cuban-American Sugar.......... Def. 1.4 33%4 10% £28 14% 31 
— Kayser..........+seese+s +0.77 10.00 eat se 4854 34 35 
elly Springfield............... Def. 6.25 54% 32% 5834 34% 53 
Loews, = ee eh eCesebaeeee oes 71.70 2.14 21% 10 2334 1056 18 
Maxwell, Ciass Becoccocescesese 5098 4.19 45% 38 74% 41% 49 
Magma Copper...........-++e+6 Def. Def. 26% 17 35% 26% 33 
Pere Marquette..........+.+-5. 5.74 6.43 23% 15% 40% £19 40 
EEE? csccccdcceceecseescececem Def. 0.87 os nie 24 15 21 

* After depreciation and depletion. t Years ended August 31. 


Remarks 
Accumulated preferred dividends, 634 %. 
Accumulated preferred dividends, 12% 
$8,500,000 notes, maturing 1924. 
Accumulated preferred dividends, 128} %. 
Accumulated preferred dividends, Ym. 
Accumulated preferred dividends, 14%. 
Bank loans, 2 millions. 

Bank loans, 12.6 millions. 
’ preferred issue proposed. 
p nae ner preferred dividends, 
Weak financial structure. 
Weak financial condition. 
In receivership. 
Accumulated preferred dividends, 


_ 
hd 


2334 %. 


~ 


6%. 


Remarks 
Bank loans paid off. 
Current earnings over $10 a share. 
Current earnings $6 a share. 
Ratio current assets to current liabilities, 5 to 1. 
Ratio current assets to current liabilities, 10 to 1. 
Bank loans paid off. 
High rate of production. 
New smelter in operation. 
Bank loans paid off. 
Current earnings $5 a share. 
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in the hope that a speculative upward 
move will come along some time which 
will enable the involuntary investor to slip 
out to advantage. This is really a poor 
reason for holding the stocks, for if there 
is such a move, the probabilities are that 
the favorable market conditions existing 
to bring it.about would result in much 
more substantial advances in other stocks 
that have real merit behind them. 

It is interesting to note the price ranges 
of these stocks in the past two years. In 
spite of the remarkable advance in the 
price of stocks from the low level of 1921 
several of these issues at the present time 
are selling at or under the low prices 
reached in the 1921 bear market and most 
of the others are not far away from that 
level. This indicates that these companies 
have not been able to take advantage to 
any important degree of the business re- 
vival and it is certainly preferable to be 
interested in a stock of a company that can 
get back on its feet quickly when condi- 
tions improve. 

Back in 1921, American Sumatra could 
have been exchanged for Stewart Warner 
at about the same price. There is now 
nearly 80 points difference in favor of 
Stewart Warner. International Paper 
could have been exchanged on about an 
equal basis for Studebaker, American 
Sumatra for Baldwin Locomotive and 
American Agricultural Chemical for Mack 
Truck. All of these switches would have 
made up any loss sustained and shown a 
handsome profit in addition. Of course, 
anyone can have good hind sight and these 
illustrations are simply given to show how 
important it is for investors not to become 
married to any security, for by adopting 
that attitude many wonderful opportuni- 
ties are overlooked. In the present article, 
a short description is given of ten issues 
that appear to have excellent prospects of 
being in the dividend-paying class within 
a reasonably close period. 


AMERICAN Up to the debacle in 
SUGAR 1921, American Sugar 
REFINING Refining had one of the 


best records of any in- 
dustrial corporation whose securities are 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
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Plant of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, Cumberland, Md. 





From 1891 up to the fall of 1921, the com- 
pany never failed to pay a dividend on the 
common stock and from 1901 this divi- 
dend was never less than 7%. From 1901 
up to 1921 the stock in each year never 
failed to get above 109 and never went be- 
low 82 and in fourteen of these years sold 
above 125, the high price reached being 
148% in 1919. Losses in 1920 and 1921 
due to depreciation in inventory and bad 
debts were around twenty millions and in 
order to replenish working capital a thirty 
million dollar bond issue was put out in 
1922. 

As a result of this financing, American 
Sugar Refining is now in very sound 
financial condition with a working capital 
of 47 millions and no bank loans. This 
30 million bond issue does not fall due 
until 1937 and there is no reason why 
American Sugar Refining should not re- 
sume dividends on the common stock in 
view of its present large earnings. In 
1922, earnings amounted to 11.72% on the 
common and the outlook is for earnings 
of between 15 and 20 per cent this -year. 
American Sugar Refining has invested 
many millions in Cuban sugar-producing 
properties which are now beginning to 
bear fruit and will greatly swell the in- 
come of the company this year. As the 
situation sizes up at the present time, 
there is every reason for believing that 
this stock will in the near future regain 
its former high investment standing 
and eventually advance to its old high 
levels. 


BALTIMORE This is an old line in- 
& OHIO vestment railroad stock 

that in the past few 
years has degenerated into the decidedly 
speculative class. However, there are 
many indications that the road is coming 
back and that the stock will regain at least 
a portion of its former standing. The 
common stock has an unbroken dividend 
record from 1900 to 1919. From 1907 to 
1914 inclusive, it paid 6% per annum and, 
from 1915 to 1917 inclusive, 5%. In 1922, 
the road would have made an excellent 
showing had it not been for the two 
strikes which cut severely into earnings. 
This year, however, it is staging a rapid 





comeback and earnings for the first 
quarter have been at the rate of between 
10 and 15% on the stock. 

The company has a sound financial 


structure and if it can continue earnings 
on the present favorable basis, there is ap- 
parently no good reason why a fairly 
liberal dividend rate should not soon be 
inaugurated. B. & O. is actually demon- 
strating at the present time a larger 
earning capacity than it has been able 
to show in the past decade and should 
there be no radical change in the 
present outlook, appears to offer possi- 
bilities of a very substantial apprecia- 
tion in value. 


LOEW’S Loew's Inc. is a company 
that now appears to be def- 
initely on the up-grade. A very good 


stroke of business was accomplished when 
it purchased Metro-Picture Corp. in 
January 1920 for approximately 4% mil- 
lions. Metro has produced such films as 
the “Four Horsemen” and the “Prisoner 
of Zenda” and has returned over three mil- 
lion dollars to the parent company to date. 
The company engaged in an extensive 
building program in 1921 which com- 
prised 27 large theatres in principal cities 
throughout the United States. This pro- 
gram is now completed and added revenue 
from the new houses should substantially 
increase earnings this year. The com- 
pany has paid off practically all its 
bank loans and is apparently in a posi- 
tion to resume dividend payments at 
any time. 


CUBAN Cuban American Sugar 
AMERICAN this year should show 
SUGAR the largest earnings in 


its history, with the ex- 
ception of 1920 when raw sugar went to 


“22% ‘cents a pound and the company 


earned $11.56 a share on the present one 
million shares of common of $10 par 
value. While earnings this year cannot 
be accurately estimated, $6 a share would 
be a very conservative prediction. The 
company owes nothing to the banks, has 
several millions in cash and sugar on hand, 
and is therefore in a position to pay out a 
(Please turn to page 73) 
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Sears, Roebuck & Co. 





Sears, Roebuck’s Recovery 


How Far it Has Gone—What it 


HE fortunes of Sears, Roebuck since 
December 29, 1921, when its presi- 
dent, Julius Rosenwald, purchased 
sixteen million dollars’ worth of its real 
estate and made it a present of 50,000 
shares ($5,000,000) of its common stock, 
under a repurchase option, have eminently 
borne out Mr. Rosenwald’s confidence. 


What Has Happened? 


The company’s sales have increased 
heavily in volume since the 1921 slump. 
It has managed to restore its turnover to 
a point more nearly approaching the nor- 
mal at which good profits can be made 
and greater security enjoyed. It has cut 
down the heavy liabilities which grew up 
during the post-war slump in very ma- 
terial fashion—notably by a_ reduction, 
since December 31, 1920, of some 33 mil- 
lions of dollars in outstanding notes. 
Finally, it has gotten its charges on a 
basis which permit larger recoveries in 
favor of the common stock. 

The backing given by Mr. Rosenwald 
to the company benefited it in several 
ways. The real-estate sale, although neu- 
tralized so far as the balance-sheet show- 
ing was concerned, by a reduction in prop- 
erty assets equivalent to the sales price, 
nevertheless materially swelled the cash 
holdings and put the company into a posi- 
tion to better sustain its current obliga- 
tions. This is indicated by the compara- 
tive cash holdings as of 1921, etc., shown 


is Doing for the Common Stock 


By W. M. GEOFFREY: 
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SEARS--ROEBUCK & CO. 
Comporative Financial Position 
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in the graph herewith. The donation of 
stock evidently enabled the corporation to 
avoid a profit and loss deficit. Thus, the 
close of 1921 saw a P. & L. surplus of 
1.74 millions, after deduction of 5 mil- 
lions from capital liabilities on account 
of the stock gift. Without the gift, there 
would apparently have been a P. & L. 
deficit of some 3.3 millions. 


Sales Booming at 30% Increase 


The recovery in Sears, Roebuck’s sales 
is illustrated in the large chart herewith. 
It is worth noting that current rate of 
sales is nearly 30% greater than at this 
time last year. This upswing, of course, 
is in large part attributable to the im- 
provement in prices for farm products, 
notably the grains, and also to the greater 
stabilization in prices in recent months. 
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The chief evidence of Sears, Roebuck’s 
recovery is the heavy reductions effected 
in current indebtedness. At the close of 
1920, the company had short-term borrow- 
ing outstanding in the sum of 50 millions, 
and in the form of 7% serial notes. At 
the close of 1921, this account had been 
reduced some 17 millions, and there was 
a further sweeping reduction of almost 
17 millions last year. The company now 
stands with less than 17 millions of this 
paper in the market, and there appears no 
reason to doubt erasure of the whole debt 
next October when it falls due, without 
refunding. 


Outlook for the Common 


How long it will be before Sears, Roe- 
buck common is restored to an income- 
paying basis is a question The - cor- 
poration was able to show a balance of 
more than $5 per share last year, despite 
the heavy deductions made on account of 
indebtedness and inventory during the pe- 
riod; with comparatively light charges 
this year, a probable 30% increase in sales 
for the year and higher prices for its 
variegated merchandise, there would seem 
to be reason to believe that the corpora- 
tion should be able to resume dividends, 
if the directors saw fit, before 1923 goes 
out. On the other hand, it is obvious 
that the once-crippled giant will be some 
time in building up its surplus reserves 
to a point justifying a conservative (and 
wiser) management in the resumption of 
dividend disbursements, and it would sur- 
prise this writer, at any rate, if favorable 
action were taken before well into 1924. 


Conclusion 


Under the circumstances, Sears, 
Roebuck common might be classed as 
a long-pull speculation, with the out- 
look, so far as can be seen now, favor- 
ing continued rehabilitation and even- 
tual return of the issue to the semi- 
investment class. 
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U. S. Steel Corporation 


What Will 





Steel Earn 


in 1923? 


And What Chance is There of a Higher Dividend? 
By DAVID E. KNIGHT 


SIGN of the healthy condition of 

U. S. Steel was manifested in the 

earnings lately published for the 
first quarter of 1923. For the first time 
since the depression of 1920 Steel earned 
its dividends, and, more important, yielded 
a surplus of nearly $5,000,000. An anal- 
ysis of the first quarter earnings brings 
out many interesting facts that throw 
light on what may be expected in the 
second quarter, and possibly the third. 

The earnings for the first quarter show 
that $2.20 was earned on common, after 
preferred dividends, compared with $.97 
earned in the last quarter of 1922, and a 
deficit of $6,749,468 for the first quarter 
of 1922. Another feature is that the cor- 
poration wrote off a healthy sum for de- 
preciation, sinking funds, etc., amounting 
to practically $4,000,000 more than the 
corresponding quarter of last year. 

The earnings for the quarter, when fur- 
ther analyzed, show net earnings of 10.5 
millions in January, 9.5 millions in Feb- 
ruary, with a gratifying increase in March 
to 14.7 millions. The slight variation of 
the first two months is due to lower pro- 
duction of the short month of February, 
while March showed the effects of the 
higher prices for steel together with the 
greater production of that month, in 
which the output of the corporation was 
rated at 93% of total. Thus, in spite of 
the fact that they operated at a lower 
rate than 90% for the first two months, 
and had not benefited to full extent on 
the rise in prices of commodities pro- 
duced, with only one banner month, the 
corporation was able to pay all dividends, 
yielding a surplus of 4.8 millions, and 
earning $2.20 on the common stock. 

The month of March, 1923, yielded $14,- 
691,647, operating at a rate of approxi- 
mately 93%. In that month the benefits 
from higher prices for finished materials 
was derived to a great extent. For this 
reason, it gives a fairly accurate basis for 


figuring possible net earnings for the sec- 
ond quarter. 

It is safe to say that the 11% increase 
granted the steel workers, effe April 
16, 1923, has been more than discounted 


asked 


ctive 


by the increased prices which are 


for the steel produced in this quarter. 
The earnings will appreciably increase 
each succeeding month, since the higher 
prices will naturally accrue to the later 
period of the quarter. On this basts, it 
is quite possible to figure, with some de- 


gree of security, the possible net earnings 
for the second quarter, allowing an opera- 
tion at the present rate, although there is 
a slight chance of it being somewhat bet- 
ter for short periods. Therefore, it is 
reasonable to expect that the 
will appear somewhat as follows 


earnings 


Net Earnings 


April $15,000,000 
May 15,500,000 
ee 16,500,000 
Second quarter net earn- 
Paes 47,000,000 


Allowing $18,000,000 for depreciation, 
sinking funds, etc., and payment of in- 
terest and premium on bonds, allowing the 
customary $6,300,000 for preferred stock, 
there remains a balance applicable to com- 
mon stock of approximately $4.00 per 
share. 

In other words, there is every indication 
that Steel will earn sufficient in the first 
half of the year to pay all dividends on 
preferred, take care of “bonds and de- 
preciation and have a balance left large 
enough to pay the dividends on common 
stock for the entire year, with a resultant 
surplus of some $7,000,000. 

The third quarter presents a more diffi- 
cult proposition in view of the possible 
labor situation that may be expected dur- 
ing the hot summer months, especially 
when outside work in other trades will 
offer higher wages, even though seasonal. 











COMPARISON OF JU. S. STEEL EARNINGS 
(BY QUARTERS) 
Mar. 31, 1923 Dec. $1, 1922 Mar. 31, 1922 

NY I ik ts oe tad on te eeiae $34,780,069 $27,552,392 $19,339,985 
Depreciation, sinking funds, etc.... 12,252,744 12,182,563 8,364,289 

fn $22,527,325 $15,369,829 $10,975,696 
Interest and premium, U. S. bonds.. 5,009,274 5,039,465 5,066 464 
DT sphébentiaheniaeseecece jj Stedie 968.608 j= = weess 

8 eee +--+» $17,518,051 $10,330,364 $5,909,232 
Preferred dividend. ................ 6,304,919 6,304,920 6,304,919 
Common dividend................. 6,353,781 6,353,782 6,353,781 

DD seecduatneasatauveseesss $4,859,351 *$1,375,356 *$6,749,468 

* Deficit after dividends. 
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It therefore appears that a cut in output 
may be expected for this quarter with a 
resultant operation closely approximating 
90% or less. It is not also amiss to figure 
that the higher prices for materials pro- 
duced will be offset to a great degree by 
another possible raise for labor during 
this season, since the corporation will 
again meet with the necessity of prevent 
ing desertion from the mills due to in- 
ducements from other industries that will 
pay more for labor. 
A conservative estimate would give us 
a balance between higher wages and 
higher prices for steel, so that the de- 
termining factor for the quarter would 
be rate of operation. A fair estimate 
would give us 13.5 millions per month net 
earnings or approximately 40 millions net 
earnings for the third quarter. Applying 
the usual charges, and preferred dividend 
payments, there would remain earned on 
common very close to $3.00 per share. 
There is every reason to expect a good 
rate of operation in the last quarter, if un 
filled tonnage is any criterion of future 
operations for the big steel company. The 
factors of wages and possible prices for 
steel can only be approximated, but as- 
suming a fair rate of operations, as oc- 
curred in the first quarter, with high prices 
for finished products, and perhaps high 
wages to discount, there seems to be a 
compromise between the earnings of the 
first quarter of nearly 35 millions and the 
expected splendid second quarter of 47 
millions or a net earning of approximately 
41 millions. On this basis the common 
stock should earn approximately better 
than $2.50 per share in the final quarter. 
A recapitulation of the earnings for 
each quarter will show that the total earn- 
ings of common for this year should ap- 
proach very closely to $11.00 per share. 
In view of the splendid conservatism 
of the corporation officials in the use 
of their surplus during the lean years 
of 1921 and 1922, it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that a year which shows a high 
earning power will bring its reward to 
stockholders in the guise of an extra 
dividend at the latter end of the year, 
or the placing of common on a 6 per- 
cent dividend basis. 
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What Do the Electrical Shares Offer? 


1923 a Boom Year in Electrical Industry 
—Market Prospects for Three Leaders 


By JOHN MORROW 























| * Year ended March 31st. ** Estimated. 


RECORD OF THREE ELECTRICAL COMPANIES 


Earned on Cash Paid on 

Net Common Common Annual 

ALLIS-CHALMERS— Sales Billed Income per share per share Surplus 
ee $26,129,317 $4,010,490 $11.37 $2,392,115 
35,031,234 4,625,860 11.62 3,006,445 
30,224,083 3,599,700 9.57 ous 1,819,540 
31,516,209 3,564,249 9.39 $3 1,647,207 
24,685,258 2,215,468 4.12 4 29,827 
20,794,045 2,208,549 4.08 4 12,908 





Tee eT Ce TeTT TCT TTT TTT $196,926,318 $26,903,822 ' 9 $17,768,102 
1918 216,815,278 17,104,982 14.77 8 7,939,360 
1919 229,979,983 25,077,971 21.02 8 15,532,502 
1920 275,758,000 22,132,288 16.62 8 11,476,066 
1921 221,007,992 21,652,812 12.92 8 8,243,290 
COKER oeSsececessoecooces 200,194,294 26,231,000 14.63 8 12,157,390 





$95,735,407 $15,405,681 $10.30 $3.75 $9,794,833 

160,379,943 15,059,000 10.06 3.50 9,822,224 

136,052,092 15,206,341 10.17 4.00 9,221,442 

150,980,106 12,617,535 8.44 4.00 6,632,642 

99,722,026 5,837,389 3.90 4.00 Def. 147,506 

BE 660eccrsseccocese css cctece **120,000,000 ee eee ene **8.00 4.00 oecescoes 

























CTIVITIES of the big manufac- 
A turers of electrical equipment are 

at or seem to be approaching 
peak. However, as this is not a con- 
dition peculiar to the manufacturers of 
electrical equipment, it does not neces- 
sarily mean that the electrical manu- 
facturers have reached the limit of 
earnings. The recovery in this line of 
industry was rather prompt in starting. 
As far back as last spring there were 
signs of a definite turn for the better. 
This gathered force as the public util- 
ities companies found themselves on 
firmer ground and has continued to in- 
crease as general manufacturing ac- 
tivity has increased. 

During the war period, public util- 
ities, as a class, were not in a position 
to do much buying and consequently 
there has been a deficiency in equip- 
ment to make up, on top of the neces- 


sity for the increased equipment to 
take care of greater consumption of 
electricity. In the first two months of 
this year, electric power production was 
at a rate, which if continued, might 
mean an increase of from 35 to 40% 
over last year. The two big electrical 
manufacturers, General Electric and 
Westinghouse Electric had substantial 
earnings last year, while Allis-Chalmers, 
a third company which is engaged 
partly in that line, had a fair year. 
The present position of these three 
companies is interesting and deserving 
of discussion to fix the individual posi- 
tions of the three but without any at- 
tempt to measure relative merits. It is 
estimated that the public utilities of the 
country will spend a billion dollars this 
year on improvements and increased 
facilities and the makers of electrical 
equipment will get a large slice. 





Allis-Chalmers 
Why Did the Stock Decline? 


LAST year Allis-Chalmers common 

sold as high as 593%. The high since 
January 1, 1923, has been 51% and 
there has been only limited activity in 
the stock, which pays dividends at the 
rate of 4% annually. In the neighbor- 
hood of 60 a $4 stock is just about 
normally valued if the dividend is well 
secured and reasonably well assured of 
indefinite continuance. In fact, in a 
strong, sustained general market up- 
swing such a stock could be expected 
to sell somewhat higher than 60. The 
fact that Allis-Chalmers common failed 
to go through 60 and receded substan- 
tially from that level caused inquiry to 
discover reasons, if any. 
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Earnings last year were $4.08 upon 
the common stock, but included in 
these earnings was a sum of $500,000, 
representing the balance of reserves on 
certain contract guarantees which had 
expired and a part settlement of a 
foreign contract. This sum was equal 
to over $2 a share on the outstanding 
common stock, and therefore the re- 
sults of last year’s operations from cur- 
rent earnings were not regarded as al- 
together satisfactory. In addition, un- 
filled orders at the close of 1922 were 
approximately 8.2 millions against 7.3 
millions at the close of 1921, which was 
not a large increase and apparently not 
in keeping with the rate of the general 


business recovery. Briefly, these ap- 
pear to be the main reasons for ap- 
parent lack of interest in Allis-Chal- 
mers common during the recent months. 

At the beginning of the year plants 
were operating at from 60 to 65% of 
capacity with new orders coming main- 
ly from public utilities companies. It 
has been mentioned that unfilled orders 
at the close of the year were about 
$8,250,000. There was no decided ad- 
vance until the month of March. On 
April Ist unfilled orders were in excess 
of 11% million dollars, a gain of be- 
tween 35 and 40% over the total at the 
beginning of the year. This increase 
in business during March was the first 
decisive advance for many months and 
must have been doubly welcome be- 
cause of the slow recovery during the 
last half of 1922 and the first two 
months of 1923, a slowness emphasized 
by the relative briskness of recovery 
in other lines. 

Allis-Chalmers in its present corpor- 
ate form is a relatively new company, 
having been incorporated in 1913 as 
successor to the Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany. It was a reorganization. Neither 
1913 nor 1914 were encouraging years 
for big manufacturing plants making 
lines of heavy machinery, and thus the 
revamped Allis-Chalmers Company got 
off to rather a bad start and was un- 
able to pay the full dividends upon the 
7% preferred stock, to say nothing of 
dividends upon the common. 

The war period did for Allis-Chal- 
mers what it did for so many other in- 
dustrial corporations. In the five years 
from 1916 through 1920, total earnings 
upon common were about $50 a share, 
an average of $10 a share per year 
As a result, accumulated dividends upon 
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the preferred stock were paid off and 
the common was put up at a $4 basis 
in 1920. Through 1921 the present 
Allis-Chalmers had been in existence 
about 9 years and yet no one could say 
with any degree of positiveness what 
constituted normal earning power. 
Allis-Chalmers is not a manufacturer 
of electrical equipment in the sense of 
General Electric and Westinghouse 
Electric, which concentrate along that 
line. Nevertheless, Allis-Chalmers does 
a considerable business in electrical ma- 
chinery. It also turns out various types 
and kinds of steam, gas and oil en- 
gines, cement machinery, flour mill ma- 


chinery, mining machinery and farm 
machinery. 
Conclusions 
Last year when earnings did not 


show signs of a decided advance during 
the closing quarter it was felt by some 


that perhaps Allis-Chalmers was not 
much more than a “war bride.” This 
is ridiculous. Since 1915, profit and 


loss surplus has been increased from 
less than 1.5 to almost 12 million dol- 
lars. There has been no change in 
capitalization, the amount of preferred 
remaining at $16,500,000 and the com- 


mon at between 25 and 26 millions. It 
may be that Allis-Chalmers was liber- 
ally capitalized when it was reorganized 
back in 1913, but it would seem that in 
times of business activity earning power 
is sufficient to cover a $4 dividend with 
a substantial margin to spare. It is 
rather unfair to compare present earn- 
ings with those attained during the war 
period. Earnings then, frankly, were 
abnormal. 

Due to the payment of accumulations, 
made possible by war earnings, pre- 
ferred stock owes no back dividends 
and is now relatively well protected by 
earnings. It has not reached the high 
grade investment level but seems to be 
entitled to a good grade rating. 

The common stock is still an earning 
power proposition. In a market where 
the trend is upward it ought to have a 
range of from present level of around 
50 up to 60 or 65. It is a speculative 
issue with only spasmodic market in- 
terest. It is not especially seasoned 
but the increase in unfilled orders as 
currently reported, may have the effect 
of stimulating more confidence in earn- 
ing power under active business con- 
ditions. 





General Electric 
Recent Progress of an Industrial Giant 


T the end of 1921, General Electric 

had on its books between 45 and 
46 million dollars of unfilled orders, 
which was equivalent to about 10 
weeks’ operations and not a particularly 
encouraging total. By April, 1922, the 
tide had definitely turned and orders 
booked in the first three 
1922 assumed proportions large enough 
to warrant predictions of a satisfactory 
year. 
was estimated that the full year would 


months of 


As long ago as April, 1922, it 





show a business of at least 200 million 
dollars, and these predictions were 
borne out by actual results. Net sales 
billed last year were slightly over 200 
million dollars. It true that the 
volume of business in 1921 was larger 


was 


than that in 1922 but costs were so 
much lower last year that net earn- 
ings were larger than those for 1921. 
Therefore, for the past year, it has 
been known and _ publicly recognized 
that General Electric was doing an 
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In the General Electric shops where their huge hydro-electric machinery is made 


eminently satisfactory business and one 
which promised an excellent surplus 
for share capitalization. 


Much of the recent discussion about 
current business and the outlook had 
its base on the theory that volume 
has reached the peak and that we must 
take for established fact that general 
trade activity as measured by volume is 
almost of boom proportions. The 1922 
year of General Electric could hard- 
ly be characterized by the adjective 
“boom,” whereas a year like 1920, when 
net sales were 275 million dollars, could 
be so characterized. The evidence at 
hand indicates that 1923 may be another 
“boom” year. At the end of 1922 un- 
filled orders were over 76 million dol- 
lars, an increase of 70% over the total 
of the year preceding. It is reported 
that in the first quarter of 1923 orders 
totalled 80 millions compared with 51 
millions in the same quarter of last 
year, an increase of 56%. If the rate 
of the first quarter were continued 
throughout the rest of the year, General 
Electric would do a business of 300 
million dollars or more. 


If the 1922 margin of profit is main- 
tained in 1923 the surplus for the com- 
mon stock would perhaps be 20 dollars a 
share. Such an estimate, with only 
25% of the year completed, is naturally 
a tentative one and subject to readjust- 
ment, but as far as it goes it indicates 
that General Electric is on the way to 
a big year and substantiates to some 
extent the argument that current busi- 
ness is at or near peak. The fact, how- 
ever, that it is at or near peak does 
not necessarily invalidate the thought 
that earnings for stock this year may 
be larger than those of last year, and 
this possibility is of pertinent and im- 
portant interest to shareholders. 

Since the first of the year there has 
been a material increase in the demand 
for central power station equipment, 


(Please turn to next page) 
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The big middle western public utilities 
have placed large orders for turbines 
and the eastern companies have been 
in the market for similar equipment as 
well as for street railway equipment. 
Naturally the base of Geferal Electric's 
earning power, in the last analysis, 
rests upon domestic consumption of 
electricity. One of the General Electric 
engineers estimated that only about 
35% of the homes in the United States 
were wired for electricity. It is there- 
fore estimated that 3.5 millions will be 
connected up for electric service during 
the next five years. Carrying calcula- 
tions a step further the estimate was 
reached that present possibilities meant 
an increase of annual gross of nearly 
200 million dollars from domestic load. 

General Electric has long been known 
for conservatism of management and 
for the consistent maintenance of a 
strong treasury position. This is ex- 
emplified by the balance sheet at the 
end of 1922. At that time cash and 
U. S. Government securities on hand 
exceeded 85 millions, which compares 
with 63 millions at the end of 1921. At 
the end of 1922 current liabilities were 
confined to the normal accounts and 
net working capital of almost 180 mil- 
lions was larger by 24 millions than any 
previous total. One of the strongest 
features of General Electric’s accounts 
has been the treatment of manufactur- 
ing plants asset value. 

The net book value of these plants 
as of December 31, 1922, was between 
62 and 63 million dollars. The cost of 
plants in use was over 167 million dol- 
lars, but against this has been set up 
for plant reserve and depreciation over 
104 million dollars. Another interesting 
feature of General Electric position is 
the investment securities account car- 
ried on the balance sheet at almost 64 
million dollars. Income from this source 
last year was 3.2 millions. Presumably 
included in this investment account is 
General Electric’s interest in the In- 
ternational General Electric Company, 
which conducts the export business. 
Last year this export company had a 
net profit of 2.25 millions, out of which 
dividends of $700,000 were paid. It is 
understood that export business has 
shown improvement since the first of 
the year. 

Conclusions 


On February 21, 1923, the 16 million 
dollars 6% bonds of 1940 were called 
for payment, leaving General Electric 
at the present time with a total funded 
debt of less than 23 million dollars, of 
which over 5 millions consists of em- 
ployees’ investment bonds. The main 
issue outstanding in the hands of the 
public is the issue of 15 millions 5% 
debentures of 1952. Although this is a 
debenture and not a mortgage issue it 
is so heavily protected by earning power 
as to give the bonds that constitute the 
issue a very high investment rating. 

For a time, in addition to the cash 
dividends paid upon the common stock, 
General Electric was paying 4% divi- 
dends in common stock. Last year this 

(Please turn to page 82) 
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Preferred Stocks 
Display Sagging Tendency—Business Light 


HERE was very little interest in the 
T market for preferred stocks. Ameri- 

can Can and American Woolen pre- 
ferred continued to reflect the weakness 
shown by the common stocks of those 
companies, with declines of over two 
points each, but business was light and 
there were few offerings at concessions. 
General Motors debentures were strong 
and Associated Dry Goods first preferred 
advanced to 88. The general market, al- 


though showing smal declines here and 
there, indicated no weakness, and the se- 
nior stocks of a number of companies 
whose common shares were under pres- 
sure, made only fractional response to 
such declines. Indications are that any 
further irregularity.in common stocks will 
find very little reflection in quotations for 
preferred issues, while any improvement in 
the speculative market is likely to be fol- 
lowed by an upward trend in these stocks. 





























PREFERRED STOCK GUIDE 
Sound Investments 
Divid'd % 
Divid’d Rate Approx. Approx. Times 
INDUSTRIALS: $ Per Share Price Yield Earned 
American Sugar Refining Co........... (e.).. 7 106 6.6 1.8 
nis cea atakaeikéae 2 <- 7 10634 6.5 2.2 
American Ice Company............... (m.2.3.< 6 83 7.1 6.0 
Manericen Weelem Ge... .cccccccccccccs (c.).. 7 103% 6.7 2.9 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.......... (c.).. 7 110 6.4 (x) 4.5 
Baldwin Locomotive Works...... ae! 7 112 6.2 5.4 
Cimete-FPeabody & Co. ....cccccccscccce 7 102 6.8 4.5 
Endicott-Johnson Corp...............+. 7 112% 6.2 6.0 
General Motors Corp. deb........ sid 7 103 6.8 (y) 5.4 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co............... 6 89 6.7 13.2 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. Ist ee 7 106 6.6 3.5 
Standard Milling Co................ 6 90 6.7 5.2 
PUBLIC UTILITIES: 
i CR MR ooo ice caeeannes (c.) 45 6.7 6.0 
Philadelphia Company................- (c 3 43 7.0 5.7 
RAILROADS: 
Bangor & Aroostook.................. (e.).. 7 90: 7:7 2.5 
Chesapeake & Ohio conv.............. (c.).. 6.50 102 6.3 (z) 6.6 
Chicago & Northwest partic...........(m.c.).. 7 11414 6.1 6.3 
Colorado & Southern Ist........... oco( MG.) .. 4 57 7.0 6.2 
Middle-Grade Investments 
INDUSTRIALS: 
gg OE 0 ere (c.) 7 94 7.4 (z) 2.9* 
American Steel Foundries............. (c.) 7 100 7.0 5.0 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co............... (e.).. 7 94 7.4 3.2 
American Smelting & Ref. Co..........(¢.).. 7 99 7.0 2.5 
Associated Dry Goods Co. Ist......... (e.).. 6 88 6.8 2.7 
Brown Shoe Co............. a 7 94 7.4 3.1 
Bethlehem Stee] Corp. conv............ Ce.) a 108 7.3 6.9 
Bush Terminal Buildings Co........... i 7 94 7.3 1.1 
alee can cemenisinig’d '2.).. 7 96 7.3 (x) 5.1 
Cuban-American Sugar Co............ (c.).. 7 99! 7.0 8.0 
Genl. American Tank Car Corp........ (e.).. 7 99 7.0 (v) 5.7 
EE nc emes bncien (e.).. 5 108 7.4 (x) 3.8 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc............ onedlee 7 98 7.1 3.3 
tt tT i bc ates ecegeenie tt60N (c.) . 100 7.0 1.8 
Natl. Cloak & Suit Co........... ee 7 95 7.3 3.0 
EE Ot Sn ngcnagecesee (¢.).. 7 110% 6.3 15.7 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co........... (c.) 7 100 7.0 8.9 
PUBLIC UTILITIES: 
Amer. W. Wks. & Elec. Corp. Ist...... (c.).. 91 7.7 (x) 2.2 
Public Gervice of WN. J. .ccccccsccses eo. 8 104 7.6 1. 
RAILROADS: 
Baltimore & GOliho. ....20cccccees 4 58 6.8 *. 
Colorado & Southern 2nd pid : 4 53 7.5 7.2 
Coens, T. £. & Pacilic...cccccccesss 7to5 91 7.7 2.2 
EE Ge Ue Wiledevataccccnccecs c 6 88 6.8 2.0 
Semi-Speculative Investments 
INDUSTRIALS: 
American Beet Sugar Co............. (n.c.) 6 7 7.5 2.8 
California Petroleum partic. pfd........ (e.).. 7 101 6.9 (w) 2.6 
Famous Tupee-Lasy I eadiennieas (e.).. 8 95 8.4 (w) 6.4 
Fisher Body Corp. of Ohio............(¢.).. ~ 99 8.0 wee 
BE GEE, BE, Bb cccccsesesvces [6.3 7 96 7.3 2.0 
SD Sn dc cca eens eee vont eeese (2.3). 8 $3 8.6 3.1 
Pure Oil Co. conv. pfd............++-: Ce.) 8 97 8.3 6.0 
U. S. Rubber Ist pfd.. i200s00ccnithhe« 8 102 7.8 2.6 
Worthington Pump & Mig. ME cedans (e.).. 7 80 8.7 6.6 
PUBLIC UTILITIES: 
Market Street Railway prior pfd........ €.).. 6 75 8.0 ° 
RAILROADS: 
th CIN ic cencteckedsecdusean (¢@.).. a 65 7.7 8.0 
St. Louis Southwestern. oof.6.). « 5 59 8.8 1.4 
PES Gs cocccccccoceeeentes (n.c.).. 5 67 74 2.9 
(c.) Cumulative. (n.c.) Non-cumulative. 
(w) Average for last two years. * Based on average earnings during past 
(x) Average for last three years. six years. 
(y) Average for last four years. ®% Average number times earned last five 
(z) Stock was issued this year. years. 
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A Prediction Fulfilled 


Another Glimpse of the Future of 
the Two Equipment Companies 


HE comparative analysis of securi- 
ties is probably the most fascinat- 
ing task of the student of this 

branch of finance. Furthermore, its prac- 
tical value lends profit to academic inter- 
est. Witness the two companies now un- 
der the microscope which, while they do 
not fire the imagination to the same de- 
gree as their more famous brethren in the 
equipment industry, furnish a concrete ex- 
ample in support of the above statements. 

In the August 30, 1919, issue of THe 
MAGAZINE OF WALL Srreet, the writer 
had the opportunity of examining Rail- 
way Steel Spring and Pressed Steel Car. 
At that time, the latter stock was only 
some eight points below the former. Both 
were enjoying an annual dividend rate of 
$8, had experienced practically the same 
results from the war boom, enjoyed the 
same rating, and at first blush, their parity 
seemed to be quite justified. 

However, after a consideration of the 
sub-surface elements, the somewhat sur- 
prising conclusion was reached that “our 
analysis has shown that, although these 
stocks have certain unimportant things in 
common, Railway Steel Spring is intrin 
sically a superior security and entitled to 
a higher price. It is believed that Rail- 
way Steel Spring is a safer security to 
hold and holders of Pressed Steel Car 
may switch to advantage even at a cost 
of a few dollars a share.” 

Since then the directors of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company have been compelled 
to omit the pzyment of dividends on the 
common stock, with the result of a col- 
lapse in the market price to a low of $48 
a share in 1921 from which a recovery 
to the present approximate price of $65 
a share has occurred; in sharp contrast, 
Railway Steel Spring has risen to the best 
levels in the company’s history, maintain- 
ing a steady position close to the top. 
Moreover, the $8 annual dividend has been 
continued, and the question, if any, cen- 
ters around the possibilities of larger dis- 
bursements, as was recently pointed out 
in THE MAGAZINE oF WALL STREET. 

In fact, the Railway Steel Spring is 
now selling 50 points above its former 
rival, against a difference of less than ten 
points when the writer pointed out its 
superiority. 


The Outlook 


So much for the past—the purpose of 
this article is not merely to express grati- 


fication from the fulfillment of our ex- 
pectations, but to explain why these 
corporations, whose careers were until 


recently so parallel, have parted company, 
and to examine their present status. Will 
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By RUDOLPH L. WEISSMAN 


the pendulum now swing the other way 
or has the present trend still to run its 
course ? 

It is often said, and truthfully, that the 
value of the stock is best indicated by 
earning power. This is good advice as fat 
as it goes, but the trouble is that it does 
not go far enough. 

The following table of 
share of this stock in the period 1913 to 
1920, of itself, gives the reader very littk 
clue of what really happened: Indeed, 
there is very little to choose between 


earnings per 


Earnings Per Share 


R.S.S ae Ee 

1913 $1.31 $10.56 
ee : 3.09 0.14 
ee 3.600 
1916 20.49 15.00 
ae secs Gee 10.04 
1918. 18.33 24.61 
1919 16.66 27.12 
1920 18.44 13.25 

Of course, since then, Railway Steel 

Spring income account makes that of 


Pressed Steel Car a sorry figure, but the 
only reason why one studies securities is 
to be able to judge before and not afte 


2 2 P. S$. C 
Ds area a $4.49 Deficit 
en 10.24 Deficit 


Financial Position 


An examination of a company's balance 
sheet, where one finds the 
what has happened to earnings, is often 
the acid test which should be applied. For 
instance, in 1920, Railway Steel Spring's 
working capital was $8,744,982, Pressed 
Steel Car’s running 


evidence of 


Perhaps the following table will make 
the point clearer. 


Per Cent of Merchandise to W. C. 


zg. & S, i 
1920 0% 136% 
. aad ace 36% 
1922 000 47% 87% 
In other words, without the inclusion 


of $11,237,622 among the current assets, 
Pressed Steel Car really had no working 
capital. The greater the ratio of the 
merchandise account to the excess of 
quick assets over quick liabilities, the 
weaker a company’s financial position. 
The progressive improvement in Railway 
Steel Spring’s status is thus vividly ex- 
hibited. Pressed Steel Car’s loss in 1921 
is unquestionably, in part, directly attribut 
able to absorption of its inventory de- 
preciation. At the end of that year, a 
much more situation existed, 
with merchandise and materials on hand 
at only $2,939,771. 

Yet, with the havoc wrought by a top- 
mventory account fresh in the 
mind, we find a bulge to 
$6,171,198 at the opening of the current 
twelve month period, apparently too high 
for comfort True enough, commodity 
prices have been advancing, but if recent 
financial history has taught one lesson—in 
red ink, literally and not figuratively—it 
is that permanent profits arise out of pro- 
duction, and not appreciation 
Stockholders may declare with the phi 
losopher that history teaches us that men 
learn nothing by history, unless there is 
some factor which the published figures 
do not show 

Even at the crest of inflation, Railway 


wholesome 


heavy 
management’s 


inventory 


(Please turn to page 86) 





close behind at $8,- 





000,000. Going no 150 
further than. this, 
one again might have 
come to the conclu- 
sion that there was 
little real difference 100 
between these stocks. 
As we are now 
taught, everything is 
relative. Although in- 
ventories are easily 50 
converted into ready 
cash, there are times 
when they are any- 
thing but readily liq- 
uidated. Worse than 
this, in a 
falling 


‘Range: 


period of 0 19914 5 


prices, their 





COMPARISON OF STOCK RANGE 





6 7 % 19 20 UM 2 2 
Railway Steel Spring Present Price 115. Pressed Sed Car Present Price 65 
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value dwindles daily 














Fifth Lesson 





Why the Character of the Support in a Stock is so Important 


T may seem peculiar that a man who is 
| trying to advance the price of a stock 
should endeavor to attain a position 
on the short side almost from the beginning 
of his operation, but it is true that among 
the inner circles where stocks are handled 
and markets are made, the technical 
strength of an issue is measured by the 
number of shares the pool or the operator 
is short, even though he is openly and 
actually working on the bull side. The 
reason for this is that in an operation for 
higher prices, the support that is rendered 
to a stock is a most important factor in 
bringing in outside buying, preventing 
short selling, holding traders on the long 
side and gradually increasing the public 
following. 


It is an old saying that markets are put 
up but they fall down. This means: 
When a pool or an operator starts to work 
in a certain stock, he gives it strong sup- 
port at rising prices. Each day his sup- 
porting level is lifted a little and it is not 
until he has been able to dispose of a 
quantity of stock that he partially with- 
draws that support and places light scale 
buying orders on the way down in order 
to take advantage of any weakness. He 
is always willing to take back what he has 
sold, but unless there is some special rea- 
son he will not take it back at the same 
price—only at lower figures. 


In the absence of this kind of support 
a stock is known as being “very hollow 
underneath”; that is, there are few buyers 
on the way down. No large operator lets 
a stock get into this condition unless he 
is anxious to see it decline in order to 
enable him to cover shorts or repurchase 
his long stocks to advantage. 

Of course a great deal of the support 
that is present in a stock may be artificial, 
and a stock may be held at a certain level 
by the placing of large buying orders 
within a fraction or a point of the real 
supporting level, so that floor traders and 
specialists may see that there is ample 
buying power underneath it. This also 
discourages raiding. Such support is good 
only so long as it lasts. Upon any sign 
of general weakness irf the market, it may 
be withdrawn. 


Operating on Tips 

Those who operate in the market for 
small turns or main swings; who deal in 
small lots or a few hundred shares, with 
the object of making a turn or “grabbing 
a profit” as they call it, seldom go into 
the question of values behind the property. 
They operate on their so-called judgment, 
a tip, or a suggestion contained in a news- 
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paper item. They are not looking for any- 
thing more than a profit which will be a 
large percentage on the amount of money 
employed. Lots of traders get along with 
the least possible amount of margin; if 
they make $200 or $300 on a $1000 capital, 
they think they are doing great work. It 
is surprising what a large percentage of 
the public is made up of just this class 
of people and what a great aggregate 
buying power there is among them. They 
are attracted by “activity.” So long as 
they can make a reasonable and fairly 
quick profit they will go into any kind of 
stock—usually on the long side. And be- 
cause of these conditions it is possible to 
take a stock selling below value, give it 
continued higher support, make it sell far 
above any price justified by the situation 
within the company and attract a great 
quantity of buyers up to and at high 
levels. The key to this is the support 
given the stock. 


As an illustration, let us suppose that 
a certain stock is lying dead around $30 
a share and that an operator takes hold 
of it. In a period of a few weeks, he 
marks it steadily up to $60. When it 
reaches the latter price, its earnings and 
outlook may be no better than when it 
sold at $30, but the steady and persistent 
rise in the price of the stock will bring 
in an increasing amount of buying until, 
in the upper ranges, transactions may 
amount to 50,000 shares a day, whereas 


when it started up they did not total 500. 


shares a day. Suppose at this stage the 
operator distributes a lot of the stock 
and sells it short and then withdraws sup- 
port and gradually succeeds in dropping 
it back to 30 again. Those who bought 
on the way up or near the top will begin 
selling out. Many will sell the stock short 
when they see weakness and lack of sup- 
port, and this short interest will increase 
and probably reach its greatest propor- 
tions when the stock gets back to $30 again 
(assuming such a theoretical operation). 
The very people who were talking most 


bullishly and probably knew the least 
about it when the stock was at $60, will 
be found among the loudest of the bears 
at the bottom of the return trip. This 
indicates that nothing is more potent 
in producing buying than a steady upward 
march of a stock, and nothing induces 
investors and traders to sell out and go 
short so much as a steady and persistent 
decline. 


When an Operator Must Be Short 


The position of an operator must neces- 
sarily be short when he is working on the 
bull side, because if he is not short he 
has to use his owii money to support the 
stock, and when he begins that sort of 
thing there is no telling how soon he will 
be found “holding the bag”—that is, trying 
to support the price against whatever 
offerings of stock might come in. He re- 
serves his real buying power for a bad 
smash which might put the stock way be- 
low any reasonable valuation of its shares. 
Meanwhile his real supporting orders are 
merely the covering of the stock he has 
previously sold short on bulges; hence, 
covering these shares he is not only taking 
a profit but is supplying the real founda- 
tion for confidence on the part of public 
and professional traders who, seeing the 
support, are more tempted to go in and 
buy again. 

While the public is buying on bulges the 
manipulator is usually taking a short posi- 
tion. This, of course, is one reason why 
the public is not so successful as the ex- 
perienced operator. The latter does the 
reverse of the public, which again illus- 
trates the fact that the correct way to 
trade is to study the methods of the public 
and do the reverse. If the public is buy- 
ing on bulges, you should sell; if the 
public is liquidating heavily in a declining 
market, that is one of the best times to 
buy, for in this business it is the ex- 
perienced against the inexperienced traders, 
and the latter outnumber the former 
thousands to one. 





Taking Advantage of Swings in Bonds 
Indicators of When to Buy and Sell 


HERE is something very attractive 

to traders of a certain type of mind 

about playing for the long swings in 
bond prices, which come and go with a cer- 
tain regularity, are much easier and safer 
to predict than the corresponding swings 
in stock prices, and in the vast majority 
of cases cannot show losses comparable to 
those than can be incurred by mistakes 
in trading in stocks. There is a certain 





drawback, it is true, in the fact that the 
profits that can be made are correspond- 
ingly small; except possibly in convertible 
bonds, no such opportunities exist as are 
offered by the speculative stocks, and the 
profits that can be made come slower. 
This disadvantage is offset to some ex- 
tent by the higher degree of security of 
the bond, which prevents it from declining 
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sharply or even being wiped out, even in 
the event of a reorganization. In other 
words, playing for the swings in bond 
prices is different from stock trading in 
that it takes longer, and the profits are 
on the average smaller; on the other hand, 
the swings are easier to gauge, the ele- 
ment of risk is largely eliminated, and if 
the worst comes to the worst, the trader 
is left with an investment where he wanted 
a speculation. 


Two Factors to Consider 


There are two sets of factors which 
combine to make up the price of a bond. 
The first concerns the intrinsic value of 
the bond, and this has to be judged by 
the same standards as the value of a stock 
—earnings record, nature of industry, 
financial position, etc. In addition to this, 
however, bond prices are influenced by 
something which has only a comparatively 
slight effect on the price of speculative 
stocks, the rate of interest on money. 


Interest rates vary considerably from 
year to year, sometimes from month to 
month. When interest rates are high, 
bonds are cheap; when interest rates are 
low, bonds are dear. This is evident from 
the fact that the yield of a bond must be 
adjusted to the general level of interest 
rates, as if bond yields remained low while 
interest rates went higher it would pay 
the investor to sell his bonds and put his 
money into commercial paper or time de- 
posits. The yield of a bond is a fraction, 
of which the face-value of the bond cou- 
pons is the numerator and the price of the 
bond the denominator. Now elementary 
arithmetic will suffice to show us that if 
the denominator of a fraction is increased, 
the value of the fraction goes down, while 
if the denominator is decreased, the value 
of the fraction goes up. It is evident, 
therefore, that bond yields must move in 
the opposite direction to bond prices. 

Common sense, without the arithmetic, 
brings us to the same conclusion. The 
actual return of a bond, which is the face- 
value or the number of dollars printed on 
a year’s coupons, remains the same, year 
in and year out. But the value of this 
number of dollars to the bond-buyer is not 
always the same, as when prices go up the 
same number of dollars will not buy the 
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same number of pounds of sugar or suits 
of clothes. Prices are known to go up to- 
gether with interest rates, and therefore 
with bond yields, because higher prices 
mean more business activity which means 
more use of credit which means higher 
interest rates. But if a fixed amount ol 
money is worth less when prices go up, 
which is also the time when interest rates 
go up, the bond which produces this fixed 
amount of money is also worth and 
the price of bonds will therefore go down 
as the price of goods goes up. 


less, 


When Bonds Are Cheap 
This gives us a way of finding out when 
bonds are cheap. When prices have gone 
up very far and interest rates are on a 
very high level, bond prices will have gon« 
down correspondingly, as explained before, 
and this will be around the peak of a 


boom. When interest rates and com 
modity prices have been forced down, 
around the bottom of the period of defla- 


tion and depression, bond prices will go 
up, because the fixed amount of money 
which they represent in the form of inter 
est coupons is worth that much more to 
the bondholder. 

It is worth noticing that this is the exact 


opposite of the situation in stocks. When 
prices and interest rates are high, stocks 
are apt to be near their high point, and it 


is correspondingly dangerous to buy them, 
and in the same way, when prices and in- 
terest are low, stocks are cheap, and can 
be purchased for profit. The trader in 
bonds, however, should make his purchase 
at the top of the boom in stocks, when 
bonds are lowest, and sell out at the high 
prices reached during periods of depression 
in the stock market. 

In this way, those traders who are dis- 
inclined to sell short may use their money 
in making market profits at times when 
the market is too high to buy stocks, and 
keep on making more money the more 
stock prices decline. 

These long swings in bond prices are 
very regular and very gradual, and as a 
general rule are not characterized by sharp 
recessions such as occur in the stock mar- 
ket. The bond trader must keep careful 
watch of the trend of commodity prices 
and of interest rates. The best guide to 
the latter is the rate on commercial paper, 
choice names, quotations on which are 
published daily on the financial pages of 
the newspapers and in financial periodicals 

So gradual are these movements, how- 
ever, that the trader does not need to look 
up the rates every day; every week or 
seven every fortnight is good enough. TH 
MAGAZINE OF WALL Street prints from 
time to time charts showing the trend of 
money rates, which the bond trader can 
use to advantage in making up his mind 
when interest rates are close to the peak 
Commodity price charts can be made to 
serve a similar purpose, and if the trader 
is of exceptionally conservative frame of 
might do well to wait until he 
definite notice that the boom is 
over, by falling prices, falling interest 
rates, a bearish stock market, increasing 
unemployment, and the other evidences of 


mind he 


had 


has 


depression. 

Such a policy might cost him a few 
points in the price of his bonds, but if he 
acts promptly and with decision as soon 
as he has assured himself of the true state 
of affairs he will be able to take a sufficient 
slice of profits out of the middle without 
worrying about the exact top and the exact 
bottom of the swing. When the depression 
is over and business begins to revive he 
might use a similar policy in 
when to take his profits 


de ciding 


-— 
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Students’ Queries 


Communications should be on a 
Professor. Space will be given 


will be printed as soon as there 


What are the signs that a stock is 
bought on balance? 


being 


The most unmistakable sign is in the 
transactions that appear on the tape, or 
that are compiled from the tape and 
printed in the official list which is pub- 
lished after the close each day and is on 
file in the board rooms of Stock Exchange 
houses. Study the volumes at the diffierent 
prices, and -particularly the ability of the 
market to absorb large offerings which 
stand in the way of an advance, ac- 
companied by a very light volume on the 
small reactions which occur. For in a de- 
clining market the reverse of these figures 
is true; that is, the larger volumes would 


separate 
to those 
is room for them in 


The 


and 


shect of 


which 


paper addressed to 
are most in demand 
this column. 


subjects 


the lower fractions and the 
smaller volumes on the little rallies. But 
must that in the changing 


situations follow each other in 


appear on 


realize 
which 
rapid succession, these signs are important 


you 


for the moment only and are all right so 
long as they continue in accordance with 
previous action. though a_ stock 
may have been accumulated up to a cer- 
tain there is no that 
the process will continue during the next 
day or weck. 
They have their re- 


Even 


moment, guaranty 


moment, hour, Buyers 
change their minds. 
quirements filled, or they sce an 


(Please turn to page 89) 
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wr N ot Run Your Own Life As You 
Would Your Own Business? 


OOK on your body as your plant. Consider it 
equipped with the most delicate and intricate 
machinery, capable of performing all the physical 

operations necessary to your continued development, 
but influenced by the slightest misuse or abuse. Keep 
that body in perfect condition. Watch out for rust, or 
for weakened cogs, or for overstrain. 

Look on your mind as your governing board—your 
board of directors. Make it an open mind. Keep it 
constantly on the lookout for new ideas—new ways 
of increasing the efficiency of your plant, new ways 
of extending your earning power. Make it a careful 
mind, immune to hasty decisions. Rkemember that it 
must be ready to shape a course of action, in times 
of emergency, on a moment's notice. So develop it 
that the decisions it makes will be wise and fore- 
sighted and temperate. 

* * % 


ONSIDER, among your intungible assets, the worth- 
while friends you are able to make—and hold— 
whose influence and regard for you, if properly nur- 
tured, might easily make you great; also, the happi- 
ness you can instill in your home, whose benefits will 
bespeak themselves in the refreshment that will be 
supplied after each day's work and the renewed 
strength with which you will set out in the day to 
come; consider also, among your intangible assets, 
your talents, which will increase or depreciate in value 
as you develop them. Among your tangible assets 
count the moneys owed to you. Build these assets up! 
Your liabilities, of course, will be your natural 
weaknesses. Wastéfulness, 
perhaps, or impatience, or 
intolerance, or reckless- 
ness. Your capital 
liabilities become / 
the sums you 
owe, or the 
obligations out- 
standing in 
your name. Cut 
these liabilities 
down! 
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OUR idle funds are your capital—the means 

which measure your ability to expand, should 
expansion prove desirable. Treat these funds as a 
sagacious business executive would treat the funds of 
his organization. He would not use them in aimless 
decoration—although a well-kept plant would be 
one of his first requirements. He would not use 
them in pampering his workmen—although a decent 
amount of diversion for workmen, he would recog- 
nize as a prime essential. He would not indulge in 
useless and purposeless expenditures—although he 
would count the dollars he paid out, rather than the 
pennies. He would invest his surplus funds judi- 
ciously—in such wise that he could be certain of 
having them at his disposal whenever they were 
needed, in such wise, too, as to obtain from them 
the highest reasonable income. See that you make 
similar use of your funds. 

Render yourself, at stated periods, an accounting 
of your operations. Study your results just as a 
corporation executive would study the results of his 
company. Look for opportunities to increase the 
amount of business done, to decrease the costs of 
operating your plant, to discard departments that 
hamper you and to inaugurate new ‘departments cal- 


culated to aid you. 


+ * % 


ALL yourself, ‘Myself, Incorporated."" Seek, not 
to reduce your life to the remorseless perfection 


of an soulless machine, but to bring it as near that 

perfection as human limits 
permit. 

See how big divi- 

dends you can 

make Myself, In- 

corporated, pay. 

And, as the sole 

stockholder, 

+e bank those divi- 

® dends until you 

have enough to 

buy more shares! 
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Without Adding a Penny of New Money— 


How I Will Triple My Investment 
Holdings in Sixteen Years 


OR the past fifteen years 


By F. W. W. 


my income-bearing securities 











I have been more or less 
interested in investments, 
having purchased small lots of 
different kinds of securities, 
many of them very good and 
giving a steady income, some 
of them not so good, thereby 
tying up several thousand dol- 
lars without any returns. 
Dividends received by me 
were never spent or placed 
with other current income, but 
were always reinvested in some 
manner or other. Either the 
money so received would be 
used as a deposit towards some 
new security purchased through 
some broker on the partial 











Age 50—16th 


Income on Extra Int. 
Investments— Earned By 
Avg. Yield 7% My Plan 


18 
$6,300. 


4 THE PLAN IN BLACK AND WHITE —\ 


Capital 
End of Yr. 
$6,300* 

6,734 


inven- 
in- 


from all others and my 
tory showed the following 
vestments on which there were 
interest returns, the net aver- 
age return being 7%: Munici- 
pal and Bonds, 
$1,300 ; Mortgage 
Bonds, Pre 
ferred Invest- 
ment Rails, Common Stock, 
$1,894; Preferred Railroad 
Stocks, $1,584; Total $6,306 
The income of the 
is $434 yearly, approximately 
7%, and this rate has been used 
the 
showing my 


Government 
Railway 
$560; Industrial 
Stock, $968; 


securities 


compiling 
table 
operation 


in accompany- 


ing plan in 
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Ne * Original capital, January, 1920, at age 34, 





payment plan or would be de- 
posited on a special savings 
account in some bank until suitable op- 
portunity for reinvestment presented itself. 
However, I had no definite plan for rein- 
vestment of these funds and often dividend 
checks would remain in my desk for 
months and coupons due would not be de- 
tached from bonds for similar periods; 
also deposits on savings accounts would 
remain there for considerable periods with 
little or no interest returns. 

This state of affairs was very unsatis- 
factory. At the best, balances on savings 
accounts would yield only 3%, and the 
plan of buying securities from brokers on 
the partial payment plan was also unsatis- 
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The Increase in Interest Return 
~ On which /he plan wes bastd- 


Year 





factory for at least two reasons: In the 
first place the rate of interest charged me 
on my debit balance would often consume 
the interest received on the stock so pur- 
chased, and in the second place I usually 
had trouble in securing my stock certifi- 
cate after it was fully paid for, being sub- 
ject to prolonged delays. 


The Need for a Plan 


By reading THe MaGazine or WALL 
Street and studying the useful articles 
contained therein, as well as securing other 
good literature on investments, I conceived 
the idea that although my plan of never 
spending one penny of interest received 
was sound, it would have to be systema- 
tized in order to receive a greater benefit 
and put me on the road to financial inde- 
pendence. As soon as I realized this I 
cast about looking for a satisfactory plan, 
and now have a system by which I rein- 
vest my income from my security hold- 
ings the day it is received. I believe this 
plan to be as simple as it is effective. 

Two years ago, at the age of 34, when 
I put this plan into operation I segregated 
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The Method Adopted 


Last year I put into operation a plan 


to purchase some good bond whenever 
the opportunity presents itself on the 
tial payment plau the 
Department of a local bank, payi 

amount that available (but 
less than 10 per cent) as an initial deposit 
interest at the coupon rat 


sit and onall 


18s no 


par- 
Securities 
any 
may le not 
I am allowed 
of the bond on the 
subsequent payments made, and there 
such thing as interest to lx 1a debit 
balance as in the case of with a 
broker. The entitled 
to clipping the coupons until time 
that the bond is entirely paid Two 


initial d 
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such 
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How”My $6300 Was Distributed 
~ Before she plan was cance/ved— 


Ss 


‘Thousands of Dollars 
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Initial Capital 


$6 
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Prospective Growth of My Investment Holdings 
~ From #6, 300 fo #12000 in 6 Yeors- 
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banks in this city, old reliable, leading in- 
stitutions doing business in this state for 
fifty years or longer, have instituted this 
plan. It is like having a savings account. 
Your payments are entered in a pass book, 
but with this difference, that instead of re- 
ceiving a savings deposit interest (which 
is 3% here), you receive the same interest 
yield as the security purchased, 5, 6, 7 or 
8%. It is agreed that payments be com- 
pleted within twelve months, but the pur- 
chaser has the right to sell his bond at 
any time before payments are completed, 
if he so desires. Now as soon as I receive 
a dividend check or clip a bond coupon 
it is immediately applied as payment 
towards the security so purchased, this 
giving me compound interest. 

My plan will secure for me the sum 
of over $19,000 in sixteen years without 
adding a penny, except the interest re- 
ceived, to my original capital of $6,300. 
I will be fifty years of age at the ex- 
piration of this time, having been 34 
when I commenced two years ago. 


Under some ordinary plan of reinvesting 
the income yearly my capital at the end 


of sixteen years would be approximately 
$18,580. The accompanying table shows 
by the plan outlined above that it will have 
increased to over $19,000 at the end of 
the same period. 

Actual compound interest received or 
credited to my partial payment account 
last year amounted to $18, thereby increas- 
ing the total income received from $471 
to $489, thus increasing my net returns 
to about 7% per cent. 

In order to simplify my figures and also 
to have them on a very conservative basis, 
thereby allowing for a possible decline in 
income yield of new securities purchased 
in the future, I have taken last year’s re- 
turn of only $18 as a yearly basis of extra 
interest earned. In reality this amount 
will increase from year to year as the in- 
come received will be larger and more 
frequent and consequently the payments 
on the partial payment plan likewise. 

For instance, during the fifteenth year 
the actual extra interest received will be 
$31 instead of $18, but as already stated 
for the sake of conservatism I allow $18 
to stand as a yearly basis. 

Interest received during the past two 


_ 





years amounting to $923 has been rein- 
vested in the following securities: 


Approxi- 

mate 

Yield 
One $500 North West Bell 
Telephone 7% Bond at 99.. 
Ten shares North American 
Preferred at 38.........-- 
Amount of payment made on 
partial payment plan for 
$100 Oval Wood Corpora- 
tion 8% Bond..........-- 


$495.00 7% 
380.00 8% 


48.00 8% 





$923.00 

North West Bell Telephone 7s quoted 
at this writing at 108, and North Ameri- 
can Preferred at 42. (These quotations 
as of March, 1922.—Eb.) 

Everything in my article refers 
strictly to my initial principal of $6,300 
invested in interest-bearing securities. 
It should be understood that besides 
merely saving this principal and all in- 
terest upon same, I expect to add 
yearly a considerable amount of sav- 
ings to my investments, also to dispose 
of all my non-interest bearing securi- 
ties as soon as the proper time arrives 
and purchase investment securities 
with a fixed return. 


A Unique Real Estate Enterprise 


Building Up a Self-Sustaining Estate 


N the last issue, this Department de- 

scribed a financing plan whereby a 

2-family house might be made to pay 
for itself. A re-reading indicates that the 
plan may contain investment possibilities 
considerably in excess of those shown in 
the article, and for the benefit of the many 
readers who are interested in real estate, 
it seems timely to bring out these addi- 
tional possibilities here. 


What the Plan Assumed 


Briefly, the suggested plan resolved it- 
self into the following: 

Assume a $1,200 lot and a $11,000 home, 
or a total investment of $12,200. Assume 
total annual carrying charges (itemized in 
the last issue) of $370. Assume the avail- 
ability of $5,200 for cash deposit. As- 
sume, finally, an earning power for the 
property (from rentals, @ $65 per month 
for each side of the house) of $1,560 
yearly. 

Let the project be divided into two sepa- 
rate cycles. In the first cycle, let the 


$5,200 cash be applied to the property as. 


a cash deposit, the remaining $7,000 being 
placed on B. & L. mortgage. By the be- 
ginning of the second cycle, of course, the 
$7,000 mortgage would have been paid off. 
Let the owner, then, effect a new B. & L. 
mortgage, this time for $5,200, thus start- 
ing a new cycle. 

It was shown that, during the first cycle 
(11% years) the property could be made 
to clear $38 annually, or a total of $437; 
and that, during the 2nd cycle (also 11% 
years) it could be made to clear $566 a 
year, or a total of $6,509. (The big jump 
in net return during the second cycle, of 
course, would be due to the refunding of 
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the original cash deposit, which would 
have become available for investment else- 
where, and the interest charge formerly 
assessed against it become extinct.) 


What It Offers 


Under this plan, as outlined: 


The property would net, in 

surplus rentals, during the period 

of the first cycle (11% years) 

the sum of $38 yearly, or a 

RT OE “icaveeeaccacannacadees™ $437 
It would net, in surplus ren- 

tals, during the period of the 2nd 

cycle (also 11% years) the sum 

of $566 yearly, or a total of.... $6,509 
It would return, for new in- 

vestment, at the end of the Ist 

cycle, the $5,200 cash deposit 

originally made and which, at 

6% simple interest during the 

period of the 2nd cycle would 

fe GG Seer $3,588 
The property, if well selected 

in the first place, and if well- 

built, should be worth at least its 

original cost price at the end of 

the 2nd cycle. Depreciation in 

the building would, it is justly 

assumed, be counteracted by in- 

crease in the value of the real 

estate. Hence, at the end of the 

2nd cycle, the property should be 

EE occu nccgeunceeuen $11,200 
Considering these things to be 

true, it appears that the Grand 

Total, including Accrued Income 

(accrued, that is, in the event 

that the investor has conserved 

it during the life of the plan, as 


he should do in order to get the 

biggest final results) plus Es- 

tablished Principal of the proj- 

ect would amount to........... $21,700 

If, to this total, we add the 
amount of his original cash 
investment ($5,200—presumably 

still intact) then the whole value 

of the holding, plus accrued in- 

come, is brought up to......... $26,900 

In other words, the plan apparently sug- 
gests a means by which a $5,200-estate can 
be developed into an estate over five times 
as large in just about 23 years—or the 
period of the average man’s financial 
career. 

The advantages of this plan, as they 
occur to this Department, consist in (1) 
the simplicity of it; (2) the degree of re- 
sults attained; (3) the solidity, if we may 
call it that, of your investment medium 
(land). 

Of course, there are disadvantages. 
First, the project presupposes considerable 
aptitude in the selection of property. It is 
not everyone who can see 23 years into the 
future when it comes to real estate values. 
Secondly, a considerable amount of man- 
agement would have to be given the 
property, including selection of tenants, 
collection of rents, maintenance of order, 
etc. Thirdly, the repair item would have 
to be kept down by personal attention. 
And so on. 

Weighing the apparent advantages and 
disadvantages, this conclusion is sug- 
gested: If you have the talent and ability, 
the stickatitiveness and perseverance which 
such a project requires, it offers an in- 
teresting field for the development of your 
estate. Without these proclivities, it 
would be better left alone. 
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What Do Convertible 


Offer P 


A Description of Their Merits 
From Two Points of View 


(This is the twenty-first article in a 
series being published here for the two- 
fold purpose of introducing students to 
the elementary facts of practical finance 
and assisting Income Builders in the ju- 
dicious investment of surplus funds. Pre- 
vious articles of the series appeared in 
successive issues to date.) 


HOSE who have read the previous 
T articles in this series may remem- 
ber the “Staircase to Success,” an 
imaginative drawing which depicted the 
various mediums offered the investor as 
steps in a staircase. The “first step” was 
called the “Savings Bank Step,” the sec- 
ond was “Government Securities,” and so 
on; the steps. being arranged according to 
the degree of safety each investment me- 
dium offered, as described 
In the process of describing each one 
of these “steps” in the order named, we 
have now reached the outer edge of the 
more speculative issues—High.Grade Con- 
vertible Bonds. It is the purpose of this 
article to discuss the merits of Conver- 
tible Bonds, as a group, and to show how 
the investor should pick and choose be- 
tween them. 


What Convertible Bonds Are 


In a few words, Convertible Bonds are 
bonds which may be exchanged by the 
holder for other securities of the issuing 
corporation. The basis on which the ex- 
change may be made will vary with 
cases; but it is always specifically set 
forth. The security into which conver- 
sion is permissibie is also specified, but 
most generally it is the capital stock of 
the issuing corporation. 


Why They Are Issued 


There are a number of reasons why 
corporations issue convertible bonds, when 
they can, in preference to other types. 
Some of these reasons may be suggested 
in passing here: 

In the first place, convertible bonds offer 
a comparatively popular form of invest- 
ment and are assured of a ready market 
in times when re-financing could not be 


accomplished, except at comparatively 

great cost, through the sale of stock. 
Secondly, financing done through the 

medium of convertible bonds does not 


saddle a necessarily fixed and continuing 
interest charge upon the earnings of the 
issuing corporation, whereas the opposite 
would be true in the case of non-conver- 
tible issues. ° 

For example, a corporation issuing $5,- 
000,000 of 7% bonds on a convertible 
basis starts out with interest obligations 
on the issue of $350,000 a year; but, if 
the convertible privilege be attractive (and 
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it is generally made so) the amount of 
the issue outstandin, will steadily de- 
crease as time goes on; hence, of course, 
the interest obligations it involves will 
also decrease. Were there no convertible 
privilege attached to the issue, on the 


other hand, it would continue outstand- 
ing (barring callable features) in _ its 
original sum, and interest requirements 


upon it would continue at a set, undimin- 
ishing rate during the life of the security. 

Thirdly, it is generally possible to find 
a market for convertible bonds, due to 
their investment popularity, even though 
they represent junior liens. That is, in 
order to sell a convertible bond issue, a 
corporation will less often have to be 
able to make it a first lien on its prop- 
erties than would be true of non-conver- 
tible issues. 


Their Investment Appeal 


Convertible Bonds, as a group, have 
just as decided an appeal to investors as 
they have to corporations. In the last 
analysis, that appeal resolves itself into 
the following: 

They offer, so far as principal and 
interest is concerned, a measure of 
safety in excess of that generally 
offered by preferred or . 
common stocks; at the 
same time, they offer pos- A 


yet ready to pin too much confidence on 
it While the corporation is maturing, 
the 8% common will probably be regarded 
as an “unseasoned” and, therefore, spec- 
ulative issue, entitled to sell no higher 
than a 10% basis, or at around $80 per 
share. Of course, so long as it continues 
to sell at that price, the convertible fea- 
ture of the bonds won’t be worth exer- 
cising. On the other hand, the corpora- 
tion’s convertible bonds are recognized as 
bonds, the convertible feature not influ- 
encing their status in that respect; and, 
because they are bonds, their market price 
will reflect their bond characteristcs. That 
is to say, as a semi-speculative issue, they 
might well sell on a 7% Up to 
this point, then, we have the convertible 
bond selling on a considerably lower yield 


basis. 
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basis than the issue into which it is con- 
vertible, the difference between the two 
being measured by the greater security 
offered by the bond. 
Now let us skip over a few years in 
this corporation’s history and 
suppose that it has forged steadi- 
ly ahead to first place in the in- = 
dustry it serves. Let us imagine [4140 
that it has managed to score [7 
earnings, throughout its ca- 155 
reer, far in excess of divi- \/ = 
dend payments on the stock, } 4 
and that there is an im- 1130 
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into which they are con- 
vertible. 

In other words, you get 
an enticing mixture of safe- 
ty and speculative oppor- 
tunity. ° 

Why this is true probably 
needs little elaboration. Ob- 
viously, insofar as they are 
bonds, these convertible se- 
curities will rank ahead of 
stocks in their claim upon 
assets and upon earnings. 
Equally obviously, insofar 
as they represent a “call” 



































upon (or carry the right of 4 
exchange into) common or 
preferred stocks, they may 
be influenced by the market 
actions of those stocks. 
Take the case of a 74% 
convertible bond which, let 
us say, is convertible into 
the 8% common stock of a 
given corporation at $105 
per share. Let us suppose 
this to be a comparatively 
new corporation, and that 
the investing public is not 
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A TYPICAL CONTRAST 


Between a Convertible Bond (Cerro 8s), a 
Non-Convertible Bond (Goodyear 8s) and the 
Stock into which the Cerro convertible issue 
is exchangeable. 
bonds differ from one another only in respect 
of the Convertible feature, although of course 
two different industries are represented. 

It is interesting to note the extreme firmness 
in the non-convertible Goodyear issue during 
the period of the convertible Cerro de Pasco 
issue’s greatest advance. 


To a great extent, the two 


















































Answering Your Insurance 
Ingquiry— 


By FLORENCE PROVOST CLARENDON 


A PROBLEM IN PREMIUMS 
How Company-Rates Compare 


Will you please tell me if the Postal Life 
Insurance Co. of New York is a perfectly re- 
liable concern, and if it is really able to write 
insurance at lower rates than other companies, 
such as the Metropolitan? I have one policy 
with the Metropolitan and am in doubt whether 
to take out another with them or the Postal 
Life.-—C. H. B., Norwich, Conn. 

All companies in active operation are 
under careful supervision by the Insurance 
Departments. The Insurance Department 
of New York is particularly effective and 
life insurance is such a large and im- 
portant business, so sound in its general 
principles, that when the Department ap- 
proves of the operations of a company it 
may be assumed that the policyholder in 
that company is protected. 

We have no hesitation in commending 
your choice in the selection of the Metro- 
politan, and we also commend your inten- 
tion to take further insurance, whether 
with the Metropolitan, the Postal, or some 
other company. 

If you study the companies of first-class 
standing you will probably find that the 
net cost (after taking dividends into con- 
sideration) is not particularly: low in the 
Postal Life. 


So many inquiries have reached us re- 
garding the Postal Life Insurance Co. that 
the following information is given for the 
benefit of our correspondents: 

Many of the questions asked indicate 
that our inquirers have interpreted the ad- 
vertising of the company as claiming that 
the net cost of insurance is lower than 
that of other good companies. We have 
examined recent advertising of the 
“Postal” and cannot find that such a claim 
is made by them. 

According to the last Annual Report of 
the company, their new business increased 
during 1922 from $42,807,000 to $42,913,- 
000, and during the same period the ad- 
mitted assets increased from $10,069,000 
to $10,191,000. The increase, it will be ob- 
served, in both of these important items 
is small. The gain in surplus for the year 
1922 was about $4,000. No dividend was 
paid to stockholders, and the mortality ex- 
perience of the company was not favor- 
able—a loss being shown from this source 
of approximately $63,000. These figures 
are taken from the company’s own official 
statements. 


The premiums of the Postal Life are 
quoted in the “Unique Manual Digest” 
published by the National Underwriter 
Co., also in the “Handy Guide” of The 
Spectator Company. Their dividends are 
also quoted in books by the same pub- 
lishers, as well as in the Policy Analysis 
of the Alfred M. Best Co. We quote the 
rate for an Ordinary Life Policy for 
$10,000, taken at age 35, namely $241.90. 
From this amount a guaranteed reduction 
is allowed of $23 in the first year, and 
914% of the annual premium for the next 
14 years. This 91%4% is $22.99—practi- 
cally the same as that allowed in the first 
year. The premium is thus reduced by 
these guarantees to $218.90. After the 
15th year, it would appear, dividends must 
depend upon the earnings of the company ; 
so far as we have observed the guarantees 
do not exist after the 15th year. 

We may compare the net annual pay- 
ment of $218.90 with the non-participating 
rates of other companies. The most 
prominent company now writing non- 
participating business is probably the 
Travelers, and their premium for $10,000 
Ordinary Life Insurance at age 35 is 
$201.10. Some other companies charge 
about the same rate; while others charge 
slightly higher non-participating rates, as, 
for example, the Connecticut General, 
$206.10; the Columbian National, $216; 
the Missouri State Life, $217; and the Pa- 
cific Mutual, $216. The Equitable of 
Iowa’s rate (in amounts of $5,000) is as 
low as $200.90. 

In 1922, additional dividends were al- 
lowed on policies of the Postal Life issued 
in 1915 and prior thereto. Prior to 1916, 
it is interesting to note, the premium rate 
at age 35 on an Ordinary Life Policy for 
$10,000 was $274, being $32 higher than 
the premium charged from 1916’to date. 
The dividends on the old policies cannot, 
therefore, be fairly viewed as probable or 
approximate dividends on the lower rates 
that have since been charged. 

The basic premium on such older busi- 
ness was $274, and the dividend (guaran- 
teed and additional) in 1922 was $42.90, 
in respect of policies taken in 1915. The 
net payment by a Postal policyholder of 
1915 as made in 1922 would, therefore, be 
$231.10, which is actually greater than the 
payment of $218.90, being made by more 
recent policyholders who have the benefit 
of the guaranteed dividend only. The fol- 


lowing table of net payments made in re- 
spect of Ordinary Life policies taken at 
age 35 in different years may be of in- 
terest: 

Net 
Payment 
$228.10 
228.90 


230.40 
218.90 


Total 
Dividend 
$45.90 
45.10 
43.60 

23.00 


Yearof Basic Premium 


The general indications of compara- 
tive cost would not differ materially if 
relative premiums of participating com- 
panies were used. Non-participating pre- 
miums are used in comparison for greater 
convenience in arriving at net cost. 


FOR A HOME-BUILDER 
What Kind and How Much? 


1 am a married man with no children, age 
26, having a salary of $2,100 and good chances 
for advancement. I also have a side income 
of around $400 from property, investments, 
etc. We are able to save around $750 a year, 

232 of which goes to pay two 20-payment life 
policies, one a $2,000 maturing at 33 and the 
other, a $5,000, maturing at 41 (dividends left 
in). I also carry a $5,000 accidental death and 
$50 per mo. incapacity income clause in the 
latter insurance and have a separate $1,000 
industrial accident insurance policy, all of the 
premiums of which come out of the mentioned 
$232 per year. I have $2,500 cash saved 
which is out at about 6% good security. 

For a man who expects to build a home 
soon and will need as much of his income as 
possible to complete payments, would you ad- 
vise taking out more insurance at present? 
(1)If 80, what kind? (2) How do you rate the 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., of New York? 

I wish to say that THE MAGAZINE OF WALL 
STREET has been a big help to me in many 
ways. Although I am not a subscriber, I 
surely do devour every number.—J. E., Long 
Beach, Calif. 


I observe that you new carry life in- 
surance in the amount of $7,000-on the 
20-Payment Life plan, $5,000 of which in- 
cludes the Accidental Death Benefit. This 
Benefit is an excellent addition to the pol- 
icy, but you must use care to “see straight” 
in viewing this extra benefit, and remem- 
ber that your policy is only for $5,000 to 
all ordinary intents and purposes unless 
in event of your death by accident, when 
the double indemnity provision increases 
its value to $10,000. Thus you carry for 
the protection of your beneficiary in case 
of death, insurance in the amount of 
$7,000 (unless accidental death occur) and 
this amount would yield to your wife an 
income, on a 5% annual basis, of $350 a 
year. 

If you are anticipating building a home 
in the near future, with the inclusion of 
a mortgage indebtedness, I should strong- 
ly advise you to take out an additional 
life insurance policy of sufficient amount 
to clear the mortgage in event of your 
death before the home is free and clear. 
A mortgaged house is a very doubtful 
asset for a widow. A policy taken in the 
amount of the mortgage, which would 
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Insured ? 





particular case? 


If so, have you the right kind of policy and sufficient amount? 
If not, are you sure what type of insurance would be best in your 
You can secure expert advice on these matters, 
free of charge, from The Magazine’s Insurance Department. 
Write today. 
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pay off the debt immediately on the death 
of the husband, is one of the most prac- 
tical ways in which a life insurance policy 
can be applied, because it insures at least 
a home for the family when the bread- 
winner is gone. If the mortgage is cleared 
during the insured’s lifetime, the addi- 
tional life insurance coverage will help to 
build up his estate for the future. 

At your present age (26) and on your 
income of approximately $2,500, I would 
advise your taking additional insurance 
on one of the cheaper Limited Payment 
forms. A 30-Payment Life policy taken 
at your present age would be entirely free 
from all premium payments on your at- 
taining age 56—a period when you would 
naturally be in vigorous manhood and 
would not be apt to find the payment of 
premiums burdensome. A _ $5,000 policy 
on this form in the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company would cost approximately 
$135 annually—or a monthly saving of 
less than $12. A 20-Payment Life policy 


taken at the same age in the company 
mentioned would cost approximately $162 
a year—or $27 more annually. Of course, 
you must remember that in a life insur- 
ance policy taken with a reliable institu- 
tion you get what you pay for, and thus 
in paying the higher premium for the 
20-Payment Life policy you obtain larger 
surrender values than in the one running 
for a longer premium-paying period. In 
your case, as a young married man on a 
modest income, it is judicious for you to 
get as much coverage as you can on a 
permanent form at a low rate, with a pre- 
mium-paying period which wlll terminate 
at a time when you would probably still 
be in active business life. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York is one of the best of the 
“old-line” Life Insurance companies, with 
a record for fair dealing and equitable 
treatment of its policy holders, and I can 
unqualifiedly recommend it to you for 
additional life insurance. 
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Points for Income Builders 


Three Other Items to Examine in 
Your Company’s Annual Report 


FTER you 

have made 

your compari- 

sons of Gross Earn- 

ings, Operating 

Costs and Working 

Capital, as outlined 

in the last issue, 

there are certain 

other salient features of your company’s 

annual report which it would be well for 
you to consider. Among these are: 


Times Interest Earned 


Suppose you, as an individual, and after 
paying your running expenses from year to 
year, had debts outstanding against you 
interest upon which all but consumed the 
balance of your earnings. It is obvious 
that you wouldn’t be able to save very 
much, and that your credit would be pro- 
portionately poor. 

Now suppose that the corporation in 
which you are a stockholder, after paying 
its running expenses from year to year, 
also had to devote most of its balance to 
meeting interest charges upon debts. 
What was true of the individual would 
also be true of the corporation. It would 
not grow rich very quickly, and its credit 
—or borrowing capacity—would be poor. 

“Times Interest Earned” is merely the 
process of measuring the margin, over 
and above a corporation’s debt interest, 
which it is able to show. It is a means 
of measuring its credit strength. All the 
figuring it involves is a comparison be- 
tween (1) the earnings available for in- 
terest charges and (2) the charges them- 
selves. The difference between the two 
might be called the “Margin of Safety.” 

As pointed out here before, there is no 
general rule to follow in figuring what 
the Margin of Safety in the case of any 
particular corporation should be. Of 
course, a company engaged in a very 
stable industry, and whose earnings from 
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year to year hold closely to a given level, 
need not necessarily show so wide a Mar- 
gin as a concern engaged in an erratic 
and comparatively uncertain line, in order 
to enjoy just as good credit 

There is something else to consider in 
connection with this Margin of Safety. 
That is that your company’s dividend- 
paying power will depend entirely upon 
its balance after deduction of bond inter- 
est. This point brings us to: 


Earnings per Share 


Earnings per share afte the total net 
earnings of your corporation after all 
prior charges have been satisfied. 

If you are a preferred shareholder, and 
your company has some bonds outstand- 
ing, the amount available for your shares 
will be that left over after bond interest 
has been paid. As a common-stockholder, 
in a company having preferred stock, you 
will share after the preferred. 

The size of earnings per share so far 
as preferred stocks are concerned will, 
generally, have the same significance as 
Times Interest Earned. That is (since 
most preferred stocks are limited to a cer- 
tain set dividend rate), balance available 
for your shares will merely represent a 
Margin of Safety. The extent of that 
Margin will measure the safety of your 
investment, with the qualifications noted 

in the case of bonds. 
The size of earnings 

per share on common 

shares of course may 
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measure not only your company’s ability 
to continue dividends at the established 
rate, but also its ability to make extra 
disbursements, and, finally, to bolster up 
its Surplus Account as a buffer against 
bad times. 

Inventories 


Some will advise you, when examining 
your corporation’s report, to look into its 
Inventory Account. This accouni, of 
course, records the amount of raw mate- 
rial, or unfinished goods, or “stocks on 
hand or in transit,” of which the corpora- 
tion happens to be possessed when the re- 
port is drawn up. 

This Department hesitates to echo that 
advice for a very definite reason: In no 
cases with which we happen to be familiar 
are inventories itemized in a fashion that 
would permit the stockholder to form his 
own opinion of their value; neither, in 
cases where inventories consist of raw 
materials, is the price at which such ma- 
terials are valued, shown. Without such 
information as this, then, how can one 
determine the real significance of an In- 
ventory Account? 

For example, let us suppose that a large 
Textile Manufacturing Co. reports In- 
ventories, consisting entirely of raw cot- 
ton, amounting to $10,000,000, entered by 
the company “at cost.” That looks very 
impressive. But if it represents cotton 
bought above 30 cents a pound and which 
is now worth around 27 cents, it is not 
so encouraging. Or, if it represents cot- 
ton bought before the recent rise at an 
average cost, say, of 20 cents a pound, it 
is far more encouraging than the ten mil- 
lion-dollar figure would indicate. 

Such complexities as these are confusing 
and offer limitless opportunities for mis- 
understanding and incorrect conclusions. 
Altogether, it would probably be wiser to 
steer clear of them. If the stockholder 
will content himself with studying Gross 
Earnings, Operating Expenses, Working 
Capital, Times Interest Earned and Earn- 
ings Per Share he will 
probably get as good 
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HEN the first rail lines were laid 

in the United States, the distance 

was the large problem in the mind 
of the creators of traffic lanes. In all of 
the early years of struggle the aim of 
each giant in the field was to push his 
lines farther and farther west. 

The building of rail lines was almost 
entirely a speculation on the development 
which would come in the future. 

When the first electric rail lines were 
started they were developed on an almost 
opposite basis. The electric problem was 
a problem of short haul for mass trans- 
port. The problem was to locate lines 
entirely in congested areas. 

These two variations in the basic fac- 
tors involved in the development of steam 
lines and electric lines gradually produced 
leaders with two types of vision. The 
steam-line operator constantly endeavored 
to reduce tariffs on the long haul. In 
building steam transport business this sit- 
uation led to tariffs so low for the short 
haul that they now are inadequate to meet 
steel-rail costs. 

Conversely, the electric rail operator, 
thinking constantly of mass operation over 
short distances, gradually built up a low 
rate for passenger traffic which ultimately 
resulted in the bugbear of the “nickel” 
which has been the cause of many receiv- 
erships in the electric rail field. 

These two opposites in transport left 
the way open for the motor vehicle to be- 
come the ruling factor in average trans- 
port as soon as the country was banded 
by proper highways. 


For Good Roads 


The good-roads program is being car- 
ried forward in every state. Between cities 
and towns all over the country almost all 
highways are kept in good condition. This 
has brought about a revolution in passen- 
ger transport. The change has been as 
gradual, yet as swift as the flight of the 
sun. 

For the past fifteen years, almost hour- 
ly, the means of passenger transportation 
has improved. 

Today with over 10,000,000 motor pas- 
senger vehicles in service, we have a new, 
modern, comfortable, convenient and com- 
pletely flexible unit which could almost 
move the entire population of the country 
at any given minute. 

Soon practically every family will own 
its private means of transport. 

It is estimated that last year the Ameri- 
can public traveled a total of almost 100,- 
000,000,000 “rubber” miles. For this they 
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From “Jitney” to Motor Bus 


New Era Inaugurated in Local Transportation 


By ALFRED MAYS 
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spent ‘an average of not less than 4 cents 
per passenger mile. This represents a 
gross economic cost of approximately $4,- 
000,000,000 for private transportation. 

This total passenger mileage of “rub- 
ber” transport was practically double the 
total passenger mileage of the entire 
group of Class 1 steam railroads. 

That much of this extensive movement 
on “rubber” has been at the expense of 
the steam and electric railways, cannot be 
denied. . 

The public simply ignore all other types 
of passenger transportation where they 
can afford to do so. 

This use of the individual motor ve- 
hicles accounts for much of the passenger 
revenue loss which the steam lines have 
suffered and for practically all of the 
revenue losses and many of the failures 
and bankruptcies among the electric lines. 

Probably this was inevitable as the 
sway of the mass cannot be controlled 
and should not be controlled while it is 
moving forward in a cycle of progress. 


Individual Operation Uneconomical 


It is time for industry and capital and 
the economist to take a hand in this move- 
ment. The day has arrived when the eco- 
nomic factor must be given precedence. 
Transportation has for the moment run 
wild economically. It has been too large- 
ly individualized. Individual operation is 
decidedly uneconomical. 

Naturally, every one of us prefers and 
desires a personal private conveyance 
waiting at our door at all times, ready to 
respond to our transportation demand. 
Undoubtedly, all of us believe, the advent 
of the motor vehicle has been tremen- 
dously beneficial to humanity and all pre- 
fer to see the use of the private auto ex- 
pand still further. 






However, our national production per 
capita will not permit this. 

Furthermore, compared to production per 
capita, our present yearly income is not 
sufficient to even sustain a program of 
universal individual transport for all per- 
sonal trips. 

Already this fact has been recognized by 
several millions of people and they have 
ceased to use their passenger cars waste- 
fully. They still own and will continue 
to possess individual transport vehicles for 
pleasure use and for certain forms of bus- 
iness travel; but they have demanded and 
are now using group motor transport units 
for much of their regular routine travel 
—the motor bus. 

This is the second stage, the recogni- 
tion of economic necessity in motor travel. 

The extent to which this type of trans- 
port vehicle (the bus)- has come into use 
is little known to the average man. Not 
until recently have the financial and trans- 
port interests in the steam and electric 
railway groups come to realize it. 

Few of the steam-line operators and 
only a small number of the electric rail- 
way operators realize that the sponge ab- 
sorbing much of their profit opportunity 
is the private passenger vehicle just as 
much as the change in operating costs. 
Big transport personnel is also lacking in 
appreciation of this public need. “Jitney” 
operation naturally results. This is rapid- 
ly turning into bus operation. 

Today there are in the United States 
somewhere between 8,000 and 10,000 em- 
bryo or tyro “Bus” transportation men. 
These men are training themselves in this 
field. Most of them have developed out 
of local need. A majority of them have 
been born of individual operation of mo- 
tor cars. They are the men who like to 
drive motor cars. They like to feel of 
speed on the road and they have at least 
the initial instincts of merchandising. 

Out of these thousands of “indepen- 
dent” bus operators are gradually arising 
a new group of transport men. These 
leaders are beginning to coordinate many 
lines into group operations. 

These lines and these men are pioneer- 
ing in the field largely left vacant by 
steam and electric interests. 


Rapid Development 


Within the past two years this develop- 
ment in motor-bus transport has been al- 
most more rapid than the motor industry 
could provide for, as the automobile pro- 
duction plants in the country were already 
crowded with a constantly increasing de- 
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mand for pleasure cars and standard com- 
mercial delivery trucks. 

There are probably not a hundred men 
in the United States today, whether in the 
automobile industry or in the “rail” field, 
who will not be startled and much inclined 
to question the statement that there is 
now almost $100,000,000 of capital in- 
vested in equipment and terminals; that 
is, invested for revenue purposes only, and 
the profit there is in mass motor-transport 
service. 

Nevertheless, a recent survey made by 
one of the motor publications (Bus Trans- 
portation) indicates the following: 


1. That a total of approximately 40,000 
gas motor vehicles are now regular- 
ly used for carrying passengers on 
regular schedules or for sight-seeing 
trips and similar transport (not in- 
cluding taxicabs). These must aver- 
age not less than $2,000 value per 
vehicle, as thousands of these busses 
cost from $5,000 to $7,000 each, al- 
though other thousands are, of 
course, inexpensive touring cars used 
in “jitney” service. 

That these vehicles cover a total of 
not less than 1,000,000,000 miles an- 
nually. 

That the number of individual pas- 
sengers carried annually 
mates 3,000,000,000. 

That the purchases of those engaged 
in motor-passenger 


approxi- 


transport (in- 
cluding gas, oil, tires, replacement 
of worn-out vehicles, maintenance, 
repairs, etc.) will total between 
$170,000,000 and $175,000,000 an- 
nually. 


In California, where the development 
has been most rapid and has reached the 
greatest proportions, these new transpor- 
tation executives have reached the point 
where they have made an investment in 
a railway terminal at Los Angeles which 
is conservatively estimated to approximate 
$500,000; and their equipment investment 
will total about $2,000,000. 

At Cleveland a $200,000 union motor- 
Stage terminal is in process of construc- 
tion. 

At Minneapolis six interurban lines 
have united to build a $100,000 terminal. 

At Portland, Oregon, sixteen lines now 
operating 200 stages occupy a building 
80 x 100 ft. 

At Toledo eight bus lines use a common 
station, at St. Paul six, at Indianapolis ten 
and at various other points throughout 
the country, groups of four to ten inde- 
pendent lines are now maintaining joint 
union terminals, such points as Omaha, 
Kalamazoo, Poughkeepsie, Pontiac, South 
Bend, Tampa, Binghamton, N. Y., Middle- 
town, N. Y., etc. 

A vividly illuminating comparison of 
the change which has taken place is shown 
by the figures of Newark, N. J. In 1916 
the “jitneys” in Newark handled 2,660,854 
passengers, while in 1922, after only six 
years of operation, there were a total of 
76,375,199 bus passengers in that one city 
alone. In percentages this is equivalent to 
an unprecedented increase in motor-bus 
traffic in that city of 2,775%. 

That this growth is still increasing at 
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a phenomenal rate is shown by January 
and February figures for Newark. In 
these two months in 1923 14,148,032 pas- 
sengers were carried; an increase in this 
one city of 3,021,314 over these two 
months last year or over 25%. 

Paterson, N. J., reports 21,806,217 pas- 
sengers were carried in motor busses in 
1922, an increase of 4,433,506 over 1921. 

The commission of California estimates 
over 15,000,000 persons traveled by mo- 
tor stage in that State during 1922. 


A New Era in Transportation 


These tremendous totals of themselves 
prove that a new era in transportation has 
arrived. The first stage, that of initiating 
service, has passed. Legislation has been 
started. Legislation is now demanded both 
by public interests and the economies of 
proper service. 

Up to 1922 this immense volume of pas- 
senger traffic was handled almost entirely 
by individual independent operators, run- 
ning one, two, three or five vehicles here 
and there, according to the opportunity to 
make a profit. Practically all of these 
operations have proven extremely profit- 
able and, from small beginnings, many of 
these operators have increased their num- 
ber of vehicles and enlarged the scope of 
their operations until they have become 
real factors as transportation men. 

For instance, the development at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., and vicinity has grown from 
an operation of just a few busses to reg- 
ularly scheduled operations, requiring 
from 60 to 75 motor vehicles and han- 
dling approximately 5,000,000 passengers 
annually. 

In 1920 and 1921 many of the different 
states negotiated regulatory legislation 
calling for better class of equipment, 
operation on definite schedules, reasonable 
protection against accidents to persons or 
damage to property, and reasonable fees 
to aid in highway maintenance. 

To offset this and help -stabilize the 
motor-passenger business, franchises were 
granted and competition began to be re 
stricted to the necessities of the traffic 


This led to inimediate improvement in the 
financial responsibility of men and com- 
panies operating and, at the beginning of 
the year 1922, the situation was sufficiently 
stabilized in many states, so that the Elec- 
tric Street Railway industry felt justified 
in meeting the auto-passenger competition 
of the private vehicle by the installation 
ot bus service. 

Some of the large groups of the elec- 
tric traction interests already feel this 
“rubber urge” and have adopted motor 
busses for feeder and supplemental ser- 
vice. In a few cases,.as at Newburg, 
N. Y., and Everett, Washington, the trac- 
tion interests have already recognized the 
economy of motor-bus operation for light 
trafic in medium-length haul, and have 
eliminated entirely the use of the electric 
service for this field of transport 

After the start made by the United 
Electric Light & Power Co., of Baltimore, 
who operate 62 busses on regular schedule, 
and the Milwaukee Electric Street Rail- 
way Co., operating 76—thus successfully 
coordinating rail and rubber operation 
various companies throughout the country 
rapidly followed their lead until, at the 
beginning of the year 1923, there were at 
least 75 different electric railway com- 
panies operating bus lines. They are using 
approximately 500 vehicles. 

In this group are such organizations as 
the Boston Elevated Lines, the Chicago 
Elevated Lines, the Connecticut Company, 
the Washington (D. C.) Railways, and. 
numerous lines in the smaller communi- 
ties, such as Akron, Ohio, and Youngs- 
town, Ohio, where dozens of modern mo- 
tor busses are now in service in the hands 
of electric street-railway companies. These 
busses are largely of the single-deck type 
of 25-passenger carrying capacity. The 
double-deck bus, similar to the Fifth Ave- 
nue double-deck type, are being used by 
independent bus companies at Chicago and 
Detroit for all park and boulevard ser- 
vice and places where a large percentage 
of the traffic is pleasure-riding. 

Recently the Pacific Electric Company 
of Los Angeles appropriated $600,000 for 

(Please turn to page 85) 





A NEW DEVELOPMENT IN TRANSPORTATION 
Bus line acting as “feeder” for electric line 





If 1 Held— 


Mutual Oil—Phillips—Producers & Refiners— 


REVIOUS articles under the caption 

“What I Would Do If I Held—” 

have been consistently prefaced with 
remarks anent the inherently speculative 
nature of all commitments in oil securities 
and the difficulties which confront the out- 
sider who undertakes to form opinions as 
to the comparative merits of various oil 
issues. Despite the constant hammering 
on this point, however, it seems desirable 
to emphasize it once more, if only for the 
benefit of the new readers, who are con- 
stantly joining the ranks: The market 
fortunes of oil securities, especially the se- 
curitics of independent, or comparatively 
small, oil companies, are bound up with 


—I Would— 


in 


By JAMES W. MAXWELL 


the market fortunes of crude oil itself. 
They are held, in large part, by active in- 
vestors, who are as quick to liquidate in 
times of doubt as they are to add to their 
holdings in times of promise. Obviously, 
then, they are liable to sharp fluctuations 
in day-to-day values; and equally ob- 
viously, these fluctuations can scarcely be 
forecasted. Commitments in this group, 
just as commitments in any extra-specu- 
lative class, should therefore be confined 
to the funds of persons who can manage 
to keep in constant touch with conditions, 
and furthermore it seems fair to say that 
they should be confined to funds which 
can be spared. 





Mutual Oil 


A Growing Organization 


S a holder of stock in the Mutual 

Oil Company, and after an analy- 
sis of this concern’s report for 1922, 
just issued, the writer would probably 
be content to retain his commitment. 
Mutual Oil scored really excellent results 
in all departments during 1922. 


Results in 1922 


So far as financial results are concerned, 
it is noted that Mutual was able to in- 
crease its Operating Profits last year to a 
figure some 5 times as great as that in 
1921. After the usual conservative appro- 
priations for depletion and depreciation, 
it showed a balance of over 3.2 millions 
for its stock, as against only some. $72,000 
in 1921. Its balance sheet position at De- 
cember 3lst was very secure, with Cash 
Account exceeding 2.85 millions, and net 
current assets amounting to more than 
| 6 millions. 

In respect of property holdings, Mutual 
shows the effects of striking expansion. 
The nucleus out of which the present or- 
ganization was formed was originally the 
Elk Basin Petroleum properties, to which 
were added the Keoughan-Hirst Drilling 
Co., the then Mutual Oil Co., and other 
properties, the present name of the con- 
solidation being adopted early in 1922. 
During last year, further properties were 
added, including Western Oilfields, Boston- 
Wyoming and Chappell Oil. The results 
of this expansion are reflected in the pro- 


50 


duction figures for 1922, which show that, 
at the close of the. year, the Mutual or- 
ganization was producing at the rate of 
10,713 barrels per day, net, against an 
output of about 4,000 barrels, net, at the 
beginning. 


Developing Organization 


The company also effected important 
improvements during the year in its re- 
finery, transportation and marketing fa- 
cilities. The plants at Glenrock and Cow- 
ley (Wyo.) and Chanute (Kan.) were 
built up to a daily capacity of 11,000 bar- 
rels, storage capacity for crude oil and 
refined products was increased to 1,050,000 
barrels. 

Nor does it appear that the enlargement 
in physical properties and earnings of the 
Mutual organization was by any means 
completed last year. Early in the current 
year, control of the Merritt Oil Corpora- 
tion and of the Hamilton Oil Co. was 
taken over, providing additional produc- 
tion in Wyoming and Texas. By April 
23rd, last, the net production of the or- 
ganization as a result of additional develop- 
ment, had been increased to above 16,000 
barrels. 

Mutual Oil has a total authorized capital 
consisting of $30,000,000 stock, of which 
$15,678,000 is outstanding. Last year’s 
balance of $3,272,452 was equivalent to 
approximately $1.04 per share. Dividends 
are being paid at the rate of 50 cents a 
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share annually on the $5 par stock now 
selling around $12 per share. 

Earnings at a recent date cn Mutual Oil 
shares were said to be running at the rate 
of $1,000,000 a month before necessary 
deductions. If the crude oil market per- 
mits this rate being maintained during the 
balance of the year, Mutual would about 
double last year’s results. Were a higher 
crude market to develop, Mutual could 
proit, doubly, since a large part of its 
production is being held in. 


Personnel of Management 


No small indication of the character of 
the Mutual Oil organization is its trustee 
personnel. One trustee is Henry S. Osler, 
a prominent Canadian banker, identified 
with Standard Oil through his association 
with the Imperial Oil Co. Another trustee, 
brought into the Mutual organization at 
the time Hamilton Oil was acquired, is 
W. B. Thompson, regarded as a represen- 
tative of what is probably the most im- 
portant banking group in this country. 

Considering (1) the great enlargement 
of Mutual’s physical properties, (2) its 
increased earnings, and the margin be- 
tween earnings and dividend requirements, 
and (3) the prominence of the interests 
associated in the direction of the company, 
the writer would be inclined to retain his 
Mutual shares. He would keep his en- 
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thusiasms in bounds, however, remember- 
ing that the company is still in an organi- 
zation period and that it will probably take 
time for the public market to properly 
“digest” the Mutual Oil stock which has 


been issued in connection with its various 
absorptions. Furthermore, he would bear 
in mind that Mutual is a speculative oil 
security and therefore highly sensitive to 
the fluctuations in the crude oil market. 





Phillips Petroleum 


Its Irregular Record 


HILLIPS PETROLEUM’S results in 
recent years and its current progress, 
when compared, offer an apt illustration 
of the vagaries of the oil business—at 
ieast from the shareholder’s point of view. 
Here is a company which, in 1919, 
showed a deficit before dividends. In the 
succeeding year it earned $2.45 a share. 
In 1921 (after allowing for depreciation 
and other costs as provided for in the 1922 
profit and loss statement) the balance for 
the stock was again ni/. Last year (again 
making an adjustment for depreciation, 
etc., but this time an arbitrary one, repre- 
senting 10% of the 1922 property ac- 
count) earnings were apparently about 
$5.30 per share. In the current year, if 
statements not officially denied are correct, 
Phillips is earning at the rate of $25 a 
share before depreciation, etc., or, after 
making the same arbitrary allowance as 
that for 1922, a net balance of some $11 
per share. (This latter figure, incidentally, 
is after considering the 50% stock divi- 
dend recently declared by the company.) 
This is how the Phillips record, as item- 
ized above, would look in chart form: 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM 
ARN 


D PE SHARE 


icif. 


1919, "20. ‘21 {22 2 


Such lightning changes as these cer- 
tzinly do not simplify the business or fore- 
casting probabilities, or even of determin- 
ing immediate values. On the contrary, 
they emphasize the ultra-speculative ele- 
tcent attached to the oil industry in general 
end transmitted from the industry to oil 
securities. They illustrate, in other words, 
what this particular writer has gone from 
his path to point out in many previous 
articles, viz., that the hazards attached to 
oil speculation are greater, perhaps, than 
in any other known field. 

The foregoing must not be construed as 
reflecting, in any way, upon the calibre of 
the Phillips’ management or the basic 
strength of the Phillips organization. As 
a matter of fact, much can be said in 
favor of both. 

Phillips, with a 27,000-barrel daily pro- 
duction of crude oil, all in the mid-conti- 
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nent district, ranks among the foremost 
independent producers of light-grade oil in 
the country. As a bulwark against price- 
changes, the company has developed a 
very large storage capacity, and it is re- 
liably stated that, against some 260,000 
barrels of oil held in storage toward the 
end of the price-toboggan of 1921, the 
company now has close to 3,000,000 barrels 
in reserve. If its oil can be valued at $2 
a barrel only, and the reported reserve 
supplies, as above, cut in half, Phillips 
would appear to have a liquid resource of 
$3,000,000 in its tanks. 

The company has made no mean prog 
ress in the development of its manufactur- 
ing facilities. The same that 
quoted above estimates the daily capacity 
of Phillips’ casinghead gasoline plants at 
no less than 100,000 barrels a day, or 
about six times the capacity at the outset 
of 1922. As a shareholder, the writer 
would view with considerable satisfaction 
the development of this end of the com- 


source as 


crude-oil market. 
company’s record as rather conclusive evi- 
dence of its dependence upon crude prices 
and would act accordingly. 


any immediate recoveries. 
pull future, he would be of the opinion 


pany’s business, since it tends to round off 
what is still largely a producing proposi- 
tion, subject to the uncertainties that go 
with that field. 

As of December 31, last, Phillips 
showed an excess of current liabilities over 
assets of some 2.7 millions, due almost en- 
tirely to notes and accounts payable total- 
ing 9.7 millions. Since that time, it is 
understood, the company has succeeded in 
substantially improving its cash position 
and to have built up working capital to a 
sum ample for its needs. This view is 
strengthened by the stock dividend of 50% 
and the extra cash dividend of $1 per 
share recently declared by the directors 

As a holder of Phillips Petroleum, the 
writer would be inclined to base his posi- 
tion of the stock on his opinion of the 
He would interpret the 


For the im- 
mediate future, he would be inclined to 
regard the price outlook as un-encourag- 
ing, with the probabilities favoring fur- 
ther reductions, or at least opposed to 
For the long- 


that the recent price reductions are 
more or less of a shake-down, tending 
to stabilize the industry and calculated 
to strengthen it in the long run. In 
other words, he would hold Phillips 
Petroleum only as a long-pull specu- 
lation. 





Producers & Refiners 
Common vs. Preferred 


stock in the 
Corporation, 
sell out 


AS as holder of common 
f Producers & 
the writer would be 
immediately. 

His selling would not, however, be for 
the purpose of severing shareholder-con- 

with the company. As will be 
briefly described later, Producers & Re- 
finers has built up what looks to be a 
well-ramified organization, and its 
future that of 
any of the independents, or semi-indepen 
dents. 

The sale of Producers & Refiners com- 
mon would merely be for the purpose of 
switching the investment into the 
company’s preferred stock, which certain- 
ly enjoys greater security than the com- 
mon and yet, up to a certain point at least, 
possesses entirely equal speculative possi- 
bilities while selling at an actually lower 
figure. 

Producers & Refiners capital includes 
authorized issues of $50,000,000 common 
and $3,000,000 preferred. Of these, there 
is outstanding some $25,000,000 common 
(taking into consideration recent additions 
to the issue) and about $2,960,000 pre- 
ferred. 

This preferred stock enjoys preference 
over the common as to assets and 7% 
cumulative dividends. It shares equally 
with the common in any dividend dis- 
tributions after both the preferred and 
common have received 7%. It is callable, 
to be sure, but only at 107%, or at $53.75 


Refiners 


inclined to 


nections 


strong, 
seems quite as secure as 


Same 


per share, which is over 7 points above 
the present market price of 46, finally, it 
yoys equal voting rights with the com- 
The common is now on an 8% 
so that the preferred automatically 
will share in the added distribution, also 
placing it on an 8% 

In short, Producers & Refiners pre- 
ferred, evidently offering greater se- 
curity and equal possibilities, seems to 
deserve to sell above the common, at 
least up to the callable point, whereas, 
under present market conditions, it can 
be bought cheaper. The quotations at 
this writing are $46 for the preferred 
and, for the common, $48.50 

So far as the company behind it is con- 


mon 


basis. 


cerned, it is enough to note here that it 
has had a good record and that its scope 
is being steadily enlarged by a manage- 
ment which has developed it from the be- 
ginning. Net income available for divi- 
dends in the 4 1918-21, inclusive, 
averaged in excess of $1,000,000 as against 
preferred requirements of some $207,000 
annually. Last year and, up to the recent 
reaction in oil prices, this year the com- 
pany is understood to have largely swelled 
these results. The operating organization 
is well-rounded, comprising extensive pro- 
ducing, manufacturing and marketing fa- 
cilities, and with enlarged working capital 
obtained through the recent offering of 
additional common stock, the margin of 
earnings should be stabilized at a satisfac- 
tory figure. 


years 
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Results of the 


What the Merger Has Done for 


Anaconda 





Acquisition of 


American Brass and Chile Copper 


NACONDA means more than simply 
the name of a great mining com- 
pany. It signifies one of the world’s 

famous industrial institutions, an organi- 
zation with high ideals and a record of 
remarkable accomplishments, a maker of 
men and a developer of methods. 

Its diversified activities include every- 
thing from the mining and treatment of 
its raw materials, to the manufacture and 
sale of its finished products. The name 
Anaconda is a synonym for progress and 
efficiency in the mining industry, not only 
with regard to its technical personnel, but 
also its mechanical equipment. It has 
contributed to the nation’s wealth of pre- 
cious and base metals, and to the world’s 
knowledge of mining and metallurgical 
science. Its organization has been the 
training school for some of the country’s 
most able business and technical men. 

Since the present company’s organiza- 
tion in 1895, as successor to the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., it has gradually ac- 
quired, through exchange of stock, or for 
cash, complete ownership or control of a 
great many important mining, smelting, 
and manufacturing companies, and has be- 
come a holding company through its 
ownership of shares in several prominent 
independent copper mining companies. 

In its numerous vein mines in the Butte 
district, it owns the heart of “the richest 
hill in the world,” and maintains large re- 
serves of ore of all grades. During the 
past few years its deep-level development 
has opened strong veins of high-grade 
copper ore at depths several hundred feet 
below any of its other underground work- 











ANACONDA’S RECORD 
Production Cost Earnings Divi- 
Million Lbs. Per Per dends 

Lb. Share Paid* 

9.4c $1.86 $2.00 

9.7 3.66 2.25 

10.5¢ 2.62 3.00 

9.0c 1.88 2.50 

10.5c 7.16 2.00 

11.0c 21.81 7.00 

13.5c 14.72 8.50 

18.5c 8.92 8.00 

15.0c 2.19 4.50 

16.0c 1.15 4.00 

17.0c $7.29 o— 

16.0c 1.18 nese 

11.0c 5.91 3.00 

*On 4,332,500 shares of $25 par in 

1911-18, and 4,662,500 shares of $25 par 

in 1914; from May 15, 1915, on 2,331,250 
shares of $50 par. 
t Estimated. ¢ 
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ings. These discoveries confirm the 
downward extension of some of its best 
veins, and justify reasonable expectation 
of the availability of large bodies of pay- 
able ore throughout extensive vein areas, 
that insure a life of many years for its 
Butte properties. 

During recent years its Montana mines 
alone have produced nearly one-third of 
the copper output of the United States, 
and probably one-sixth of the world’s out- 
put. Its production is not limited to cop- 
per, for it is also one of the greatest silver 
producers. Its gold output is large, and 
in certain months prior to its last shut- 
down it mined more zinc than copper. Its 
great metallurgical plants at Anaconda 
and Great Falls, Montana, have become 
famous for their records of tonnage, pro- 
gressive development and efficiency. 

Anaconda’s history has been marked, 
especially in recent years, by the rapid 
diversification of its industrial activities, 
and its steadily advancing power in the 
manufacturing field through the increasing 
number of its finished products. Its elec- 
trolytic zinc has been long established in 
the trade, and commands a premium over 
the market price for ordinary brands of 
the metal. Its copper rod and wire mill 
at Great Falls is the most modern and 
efficient plant of its kind in the United 
States, and the products find a ready and 
profitable market throughout the country. 

It manufactures numerous by-products 
in connection with its metallurgical opera- 
tions, including sulphuric acid, arsenic, and 
white lead. It has produced ferromanga- 
nese at a profit, and is in a position to 
take first advantage of any favorable de- 
velopments for a profitable market for 
this product. It owns in Idaho one of 
the richest known deposits of phosphate 
rock, and some time ago it completed an 
initial plant for the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer of triple strength, which in all 
probability will find a profitable market 
as far east as the Chicago district, when- 
ever the buying of fertilizer again reaches 
normal proportions. 


Expansion Program 


The outcome of the company’s expan- 
sion program in 1910 resulted in the acqui- 
sition, in exchange for its stock, of the 
property and assets of the Boston & Mon- 
tana Consolidated Copper & Silver Mining 
Co., Red Metal Mining Co., Washoe Cop- 

















CHILE’S RECORD 
Production Cost Earnings 
Million Lbs. Per er 
Year Copper Lb.* Share* 
1915. 9.5 18.55 re 
Faas 42.6 18.94 $0.50 
ae 88.4 18.70 1.06 
1918. 102.1 15.05 1.46 
ea 76.7 15.95 70.24 
pee 111.1 13.18 0.54 
anes 54.0 10.8 71.14 
Pi cocwews 134.5 10.0 .60 
«seo 200.0 8.5 
* Estimated after all charges. tf Loss. 

















per Co. Butte & Boston Consolidated 
Mining Co., Big Blackfoot Lumber Co., 
Trenton Mining & Development Co., and 
Diamond Coal & Coke Co. During the same 
year it acquired from the Amalgamated 
Copper Co., in exchange for stock, the 
Original Consolidated Mining Co., Co- 
lusa-Parrot Mining & Smelting Co., and 
the Clark Montana Realty Co. 

Further expansion was undertaken in 
1914, by the purchase of the International 
Smelting & Refining Co., which in turn 
owned the entire capital stock of the 
Tooele Valley Railway Co., International 
Lead Refining Co., and Raritan Copper 
Works. In 1915, the Amalgamated Cop- 
per Co. was absorbed through an exchange 
of stock, and in 1916 the Pilot Butte Min- 
ing Co. was purchased. 

Anaconda now controls, directly or indi- 
rectly, the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Rail- 
International Lead Refining Co., 


way, 
International Smelting Co., Mountain 
Trading Co., Raritan Copper Works, 


Raritan Terminal & Transportation Co., 
Tooele Valley Railway Co., United Metals 
Selling Co., Diamond Coal & Coke Co., 
Anaconda Lead Products Co., Andes Cop- 
per Co., Andes Copper Mining Co., Potre- 
rillos Railway Co., Santiago Mining Co., 
and Walker Mining Co.; and its two re- 
cent acquisitions of outstanding impor- 
tance, namely, the American Brass Co. 
and control of the Chile Copper Co., 
which mark the last two great strides in 
the formation of an organization of world 
importance. 

Andes Copper was Anaconda’s first 
great South American adventure, and al- 
though it has been costly, and at times 
somewhat discouraging, it is no doubt des- 
tined to be of great future importance. 
The ore deposit is porphyritic in charac- 
ter, and is estimated to contain 138,890,- 
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000 tons of ote averaging 1.5% copper. 
The mines are being equipped to handle 
a tonnage that will be equivalent to pro- 
duction of 168,000,000 Ibs. copper annual- 
ly, at a cost of about 9 cents a pound. 

Anaconda’s position as a holding com- 
pany is further evidenced by its owner- 
ship of 285,300 shares of Inspiration Con- 
solidated Copper Co., 59,600 shares of 
Greene Cananea Copper Co., 217,040 
shares of Butte Copper & Zinc Co., and 
half the capital stock of the Arizona Oil 
Co., the other half being owned by Inspi- 
ration. 


Control of American Brass 

Acquisition of American Brass Co. 
placed Anaconda in the position of manu- 
facturing consumer of more copper than 
is produced by all of its properties in this 
country, or in other words, it was placed 
in the well-rounded, self-contained posi- 
tion of being able to dispose of its entire 
North American production of copper 
metal as semi-fabricated or finished prod- 
uct, with all the attending economic ad- 
vantages of such a situation. Since the 
middle of 1922, American Brass Co. has 
been doing such a big business that it con- 
sumed more copper than the copper com- 
pany could deliver, and has been com- 
pelled to purchase more of the metal in 
the open market. Recently, its plants in 
Connecticut have been operating at full 
capacity night and day, and this condition 
bids fair to continue so long as activity 
in the building and electrical industries is 
maintained at anywhere near the present 
rate. 

The announcement last August that the 
Anaconda American Brass, Ltd., with $1,- 
000,000 capital, all owned by the Ameri- 
can Brass Co., had been formed, and that 
the company had entered Canada, and was 
operating Brown’s Copper & Brass Roll- 
ing Mills Co. at New Toronto, indicated 
another step in its program of expansion. 

American Brass Co. is the dominating 
factor in its industry, controlling about 
40% of the entire business of the country. 
It is a consolidation made in 1912, of the 
Ansonia Brass & Copper Co., Benedict & 
Burnham Mfg. Co., Coe Brass Mfg. Co., 
Waterbury Brass Co., Chicago Brass Co., 
Holmes, Booth & Haydens Co., and in 
1917 of the Buffalo Copper & Brass Roll- 
ing Mill. 


The merger of Anaconda and Ameri- 
can Brass brought under consolidated 
management some of the best copper- 


producing properties and brass mills in the 
country. In their best year, 1918, these 
concerns produced more than half a bil- 
lion pounds of fabricated material. In 
acquiring more than 99% of American 
Brass Co’s. 150,000 shares, Anaconda took 
over a company having net quick assets of 
over $48,000,000, or about $320 a share. 
In 1921, the company’s liyuid assets were 
over $24,000,000 and plants were valued 
at more than $20,000,000, good will, plants, 
etc., being carried on the books at $1,000. 


Demand for Finished Products 


Operations of the American Brass Co. 
have satisfied Anaconda’s every expecta- 
tion during the past year, and have demon- 
strated an increasing demand for copper 
and brass products. In fact, the business 
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has expanded to such an extent that the 
production of Anaconda’s available prop- 
erties in the United States have been in- 
adequate to meet the demands of its manu- 
facturing facilities. This situation placed 
the company in the position of requiring 
more raw material than could be produced 
at low cost. The continued high level of 
production cost in the United States sug- 
gested the advisability of acquiring con- 
trol of the output of Chile Copper Co. 
which during the past few years has 
reached a stage of development assuring 
low-cost copper. 

After many years of heavy expense for 
exploration, development, and equipment, 
Chile has finally established its position 
as the world’s greatest and lowest-cost 
copper producer. Its immense ore body is 
8,000 ft. long, with an average width of 
550 ft., and its estimated ore reserves are: 
327,000,000 tons oxidized ore averaging 
1.9% copper, 238,000,000 tons of sulphide 
ore averaging 1.82% copper, and 180,000,- 
000 tons of mixed ores averaging 2.865% 
copper. Total positive and probable ore 


expressed the betier tnat Anaconda has 
secured an important asset without any 
present carrying cost to its shareholders, 
that with Chile’s present rate of output, 
even at the low prices prevailing during 
the recent period of depression in the cop- 
per industry, the earnings will be more 
than enough to carry interest and all 
charges made necessary by the purchase, 
and that with increased production, a very 
large eventual profit and a great length 
of life is assured to Anaconda. 

Chile paid an initial dividend of 62% 
cents a share in February. As holder of 
2,200,000 shares of Chile stock, Anaconda 
would receive $1,375,000 through payment 


of this dividend. 
Assured Future 


The electrical industry, including ma- 
chinery manufacture, power transmission 
equipment, and apparatus involved in tele- 
graph and telephone comunication, absorbs 
nearly 60% 


the world. 


of the copper production of 
Another 20% is accounted for 
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is estimated at more than 700,000,000 tons 
having an average grade of over 2% 
copper. 

The mine has been equipped with elec- 
tric and steam shovels capable of moving 
43,000 tons of ore a day. From the be- 
ginning of operations in 1915, to the end 
of 1922, the company has produced about 
620,000,000 Ib. of electrolytic copper. The 
ore is crushed to %-inch mesh, and is 
leached in large open tanks with dilute 
sulphuric acid, and this solution is electro- 
lyzed. Metallurgical progress at the prop- 
erty is illustrated by the fact that the 
recovery of copper has improved from 
66.87% in 1915, during the first experi- 
mental operations, to over 91% in 1921. 
The cost per pound of copper during the 
same period, exclusive of interest, depre- 
ciation and depletion, has decreased from 
16.34 cents to an average of 64 cents in 
1922, dropping to a minimum of 5.63 cents 
in October, 1922. 

Recently, production has been at the 
average rate of 200,000,000 Ib. copper per 
annum, and with completed metallurgical 
installation should reach 225,000,000 Ib. 
per annum by the midddle of this year. 
Anaconda plans to spend about $18,000,000 
more in the development and equipment of 
the property. With regard to the pur- 
chase of Chile, Chairman John D Ryan 


in the construction of automobiles, loco- 
motives, railway cars, ships, and materials 
used in building construction and equip- 
ment. Therefore, i appears, that if civili- 
zation is to make progress, the future of 
the copper industry is assured. In this 
connection it is interesting to observe that 
most of the known large copper properties 
of the world have been brought to produc- 
tion, which suggests that in due time de- 
mand will increase faster than supply. 

Mr. Ryan states that Anaconda has 
ceased to be a seller of raw copper except 
for the export market. In addition to 
the output of its own smelters during 
1922, it purchased nearly 90,000,000 Ib. of 
copper in the open market. 

With efficient plants under centralized 
and experienced management, and with 
the established earning ability of the im- 
portant units that have been brought into 
this great consolidation, its long and pros- 
perous career seems assured. 

Anaconda stock is quoted at around 
45 and, paying dividends of $3 a share 
annually, yields 634%. This is not high 
as stock yields go, but is lixely to be 
increased as Anaconda is earning at a 
rate to pay over $3 a share. It is one 
of the soundest of the copper-company 
issues and can be considered attrac- 
tive at this price for the long pull. 
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How Much Reserves Must Banks 
Hold Against Deposits? 


California Situation Raises 


Issue—Large 


Problem Involved in Savings Bank Question 


which for some time past had 

been believed settled has come to 
the front again through the vigorous 
protest of California bankers against 
the rulings of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem in connection with the amount of 
reserves to be held. No decision has 
been rendered by the Federal Reserve 
Board to which an appeal was taken, 
but the matter is still hanging fire, and 
so vigorous has the attitude of the Cali- 
fornia State bankers been in the matter, 
that there is little reason to doubt that 
a decision against their contention will 
result in losing a good many members 
to the system. This situation is of im- 
portance because of the bearing it has 
upon the entire reserve question, al- 
though nominally it relates only to a 
very limited field of operations. 

The case of the California bankers 
is founded upon the question of “sav- 
ings deposits.” In the original Federal 
Reserve Act, provision was made for a 
reduced rate of reserves, afterwards 
cut to 3%, on the savings deposits to 
which the Act made reference. The ex- 
act definition of this term “savings de- 
posits” was not furnished in the Reserve 
Act, but there was.a specification that 
it referred to deposits payable after 
thirty days notice, the Federal Reserve 
Board being left to explain that term as 
best it could. 

Eventually the Board issued regula- 
tions in which it took a position that 
savings deposits were deposits which 
required a notice before being drawn 
out, and which were not subject to 
check. The Board’s early regulations 
required the issuance of a “pass book” 
as a preliminary to the drawing out of 
any such savings deposits. Subsequent 
modifications of various minor kinds 
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T HE question of reserve percentages 


were made, but the general thought has 
run through all the regulations that if a 
deposit was subject to notice and if it 
could not be checked upon, it was a 
savings deposit and should be so con- 
sidered. As such it was a suitable can- 
didate for classification under the 3% 
reserve requirement. In California, the 
banks had had regular savings deposits 
of this kind, but they have also had a 
special kind of deposit on which interest 
was allowed at less than regular sav- 
ings rates, while the customer was al- 
lowed to draw checks on the balance al- 
though the bank reserved the right of 
enforcing notice whenever it felt so dis- 
posed. On these accounts the banks 
now want to be allowed to reckon re- 
serves at 3%. 


Question of Protection 


The question is essentially a problem 
of the proper protection to be accorded 
to a given kind of deposits. If a city 
bank normally has to have 10% reserve, 
in order to take care of its commercial 
accounts and keep them liquid in season 
and out of season, how far is it war- 
ranted in going when it establishes spe- 
cial kinds of deposit accounts subject to 
lower rates—assuming that it has the 
power? The California bankers have 
found that these deposit accounts, which 
they call savings, are fairly expensive; 
in fact, they are so expensive that if a 
10% reserve had to be carried against 
them, without interest, in a Federal re- 
serve bank, they would hardly feel like 
doing the business at all. 

Now the question is: How far is a 
deposit of the kind referred to really a 
savings deposit? The California bankers 
through their representatives answer 
this question by saying that the deposits 


in question really represent the avail- 
able or saved funds of the customer. 
They are not commercial funds, the 
product of loans, and they are inactive. 
An occasional check is drawn for some 
personal payment, thus necessitating a 
certain amount of overhead work and 
transit effort. But the funds which are 
thus carried on account are regarded as 
‘savings” in the sense that they are the 
available stock of cash of an individual 
who is using them so far as necessary 
to pay his expenses, and from time to 
time is putting aside the remaining bal- 
ance in some more permanent form. It 
is a kind of intermediate type of ac- 
count. The question whether such ac- 
counts are really sufficiently protected 
by a 3% reserve is a very interesting 
one. The California law, which has 
usually been regarded as very conser- 
vative and stringent, regards this pro- 
tection as satisfactory. It is also under- 
stood that the authorities of the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank of San Francisco 
take the same point of view. So from 
one standpoint, the question really 
passes out of the domain of safety and 
passes into the field of bank competi- 
tion. 

If the Federal Reserve Board should 
authorize a 3% reserve against accounts 
of this sort in California, would it not 
have to do so everywhere? The ob- 
vious answer is that it would, at least 
in all states where the local laws al- 
lowed state banks to operate under a 
similar condition, provided that they 
chose to make such a demand. But 
how about national banks? Obviously 
they would want to be allowed to com- 
pete on equal terms, not only in. Cali- 
fornia but everywhere else, and the 
Board would be practically obliged to 
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make the same terms to them as to 
the state institutions. 

In this way, the question assumes 
a rather broader aspect, because it 
involves the question whether a_ very 
large range of deposits are to be shifted 
from a 10% (or 7% 
tion) reserve basis to a 3% reserve foot- 
ing. Just how much of a cut in reserves 
this would mean would depend, of 
course, entirely upon the question of 
how large a volume of deposits would 
be likely to be classified in this way. 
Probably it is true that not many states 
where exactly the same conditions that 
have been established in California 
exist, but there are plenty where bank- 
ing competition would quickly lead to a 
classification of accounts of this kind in 
order to induce customers to come in 
and establish new business. There is 
no reason to doubt that in due time the 
whole country would be more or less 
converted to this basis, since nothing 
spreads so fast as a cheapening or re- 
duction of the reserve basis. Thus the 
problem really becomes: Can the coun- 
try as a whole afford to stand a sub- 
stantial cut in reserves? 


according to loca- 


Are Reserves Large Enough? 


From this standpoint, the problem is 
a good deal harder. There are many 
people who believe that present reserves 
are not large enough. The original re- 
serve act made them 18, 15, and 12%, 
according to the location of the bank. 
Then the act of June 21, 1917, cut these 
figures to the present levels of 13, 10 
and 7% where they have remained ever 
since. But, in the original Federal Re- 
serve Act, provision had been made 
whereby the Federal Reserve Board was 
supposed to rearrange the reserve cities 
of the country, putting various “country” 
banks into the city class, and perhaps 
shifting some city institutions to the 
country. 

Very little has been done under this 
provision, although a few reserve cities 
have been added to the previously exist- 
ing list. However, one of the central 
reserve cities, St. Louis, has been al- 
lowed to shift into the reserve city class. 
So, taking everything together, it is a 
fact that there has been a great relaxa- 
tion of reserve requirements, with very 
little strengthening or recovery to offset 
this reduction. If we had not had a 
large influx of gold into the United 
States, many think, our reserves would 
today be very “thin” and we should have 
suffered some danger. Now if there 
should be a large export of gold in the 
near future, as not a few believe there 
will be, shall we find that the Reserve 
Act has cut reserves too much or not? 
The possibility that this may turn out 
to be the case has made a good many 
people hesitant about cutting any fur- 
ther until a good deal more is known 
with regard to the prospects. In fact, 
there are not a few who are inclined to 
the belief that reserves, if anything, are 
not now as high as they really should 
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be. There is a decided difference of 
opinion on the subject among the ex- 
perts. 


The reserve situation undoubtedly 
has an important connection with gold 
holdings. At present, as is well known, 
we have an excess supply of gold in the 
United States. The reserve banks with 
a ratio of reserve percentage at last ac- 
counts of 77 are far above their required 
level of 35-40 per cent. This, however, 
is a_ situation which would quickly 
change if we were to export a substan- 
tial amount of gold. 

The question then would be whether 
our present great structure of credit 
could be sustained upon the normal vol- 
ume of gold in this country. Of course, 
from the inflationary point of view, this 
question appears to suggest the thought 
that required reserves are already amply 
high, since the requirement of a larger 
percentage would mean that member 
banks must keep a larger balance with 
the reserve banks which could be done 
only by depositing with them actual 
money or else rediscounting more 
freely. If the latter plan were pursued, 
the reserve banks would have a larger 
structure of credit to sustain on a given 
gold base 

From another standpoint, 
this discussion suggests the desirability 
of a lower price level with correspond- 
ing readjustment of outstanding volume 
of credit on prices as thus determined. 
This makes a much more complex 
problem of the case, and suggests that 
in view of the distinct probability that 
we shall lose gold within a compara- 


however, 





tively early future, it is very desir- 
able not to have a much greater ex 
credit Such an ¢€ 


pansion of 
pansion, however, would take place 


if we were to relax our reserve require- 
ments Applying this thought to the 
question of a general reduction of re- 


serves behind so-called iving deposits to 


3%, the question of maki such a re 


duction assumes a rather different aspect 
There is a good deal to | said against the 
proposed step, however acceptable it may 


be to the banks at larg 


California Situation Troublesome 


Of course, this makes the California 


situation still more troublesome, becaus¢ 
it shows the possible difficulties which 
may grow out of a precedent there, 


while on the other hand there would be 


no inflation in California consequent 
upon a favorable decision, because the 
position of the banks there is already 
established and the reserves are held to 
be adequate by competent local authori 
ties How to work out of the difficulties 


of the matter, and to avoid loss of mem 


bers in an important reserve district 
where they are needed to give strength 
to the reserve system because of the 
large size of the territory served and 
the great assets of the state banks at- 
fected by the ruling, is a question that 


is by no means easy to answe! 


It remains true that the best way ol 
answering it is to do what probably 
ought. to have been done at a much 
earlier date—reach a general conclusion 
as to the level of reserves throughout 
the country with a view to deciding 
what, if any, changes in it can safely be 


permitted to occur. 





Active Banking Policy Expected 


(Special Correspondence) 


Washington, May 2. 


MPORTANT developments affecting 
I the Federal Reserve Board have taken 

place within the past few days, and 
it is now probable that the deadlock which 
has “tied up” the work of that body will 
shortly be broken. Mr. J. R. Mitchell 
who has held office for some two years 
past, has resigned his membership in the 
Board, but simultaneously it has been 
announced that President Harding has 
named Mr. G. R. James of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, in Mr. Mitchell’s place and that 
this new member will take office about 
May 12, immediately after the retirement 
of Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. James is known as a man of promi- 
nence in business and financial circles in 
the South, and has held appointments as 
an officer of banks during past years. He 
is also known for his interest in educa- 
tion. During the war, he served in Wash- 
ington as a member of the War Indus- 
tries Board, and is therefore directly fa- 


miliar with political and official life. He 
is classed as a Democrat 
Governor Crissinger Takes Office 


selection ol 


President 


At the same time that the 
Mr. James was made known, 
Harding also directed the actual assump- 
tion of office by Mr. Crissinger who had 
been confirmed by the Senate before the 
recent adjournment as Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, while a new comp- 
troller of the Currency, Mr. H. M. Dawes 
of Chicago, succeeds Mr. Crissinger as 
head of the national banking system. It 
is announced upon good authority that th 
President will shortly select a member ol 
the Board to fill the position provided for 
a “dirt 
farm bloc, so that it is apparenly true that 
within the early future there will be a 
complete Board membership able to un- 
dertake some of the decisions which have 
been so long deferred pending the filling 
of the vacant places. 

Among the issues which are still hang 

(Please turn to page 84) 
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The Banking Situation 


Growth in Credit Volume—New Open 
Market Policy—The Present Position 


ONTINUED growth in the volume 

of credit at member banks during 

the past two weeks has brought the 
rank and file of commercial institutions 
up to a level at which it would seem that 
they were likely at a very early date to 
be obliged to borrow heavily at reserve 
banks if expansion should continue, or if 
business should be maintained in any- 
thing like the volume it is at present. 
Since the middle of 1922, when renewed 
demand for credit was first reflected in 
larger loans, says the Federal Reserve 
Board in a statement issued on April 30, 
“total loans and investments of member 
banks in leading cities have increased by 
$1,300,000,000.... At the present time 
the total of member bank credit is nearly 
as large as in 1920... .” 

This growth has been on a somewhat 
lower percentage basis during the latter 
part of April, but it has continued never- 
theless and with each successive enlarge- 
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ment the commercial banks draw nearer 
to the point at which they must fall back 
on Federal reserve banks for further 
power to increase their advances. 

The slowness with which this shift of 
credit to the reserve banks has occurred 
has, however, naturally led to discussion 
of ways and means for meeting the sit- 
uation in some different fashion and the 
result has been to bring about an an- 
nouncement, tentatively made, by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board with reference to its 
open market policy. The Board now 
states that, since the middle of January, 
1923, increases of discounted paper at re- 
serve banks have been accompanied by a 
decline of open market purchases, the lat- 
ter being sold or allowed to run out as 
discounts increase. 

At the recent conferences between the 
Board of Governors of reserve banks, 
there was “discussion of open market 
policy... .” Zhe Federal Reserve Board’s 
position in the matter is indicated by the 
adoption of the following: “That the time 
and manner, character and volume of 
open market investments purchased by 
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Federal reserve banks be governed with 
primary regard to the accommodation of 
commerce and business and to the effect 
of such purchases and sales on the gen- 
eral credit situation.” Although this is 
rather cryptic to one who has not fol- 
lowed closely the development of reserve 
policy, what it amounts to is this: In the 


past Federal reserve banks have been 
largely governed in their purchases of 
open market paper by the getting of 


enough investments to provide income to 
carry their expenses, whereas now it is 
intended to make the open market invest- 
ments on a basis intended to harmonize 
with or to influence in appropriate ways 
the general credit situation. This, if fol- 
lowed out, will of course be an immense 
change in reserve policy. 


Open-Market Problem 


The open-market problem has always 
been a sore point in the Reserve System, 
due to the fear of various classes of 
banks that the reserve banks might be- 
come competitors with themselves if they 
were to go into the open market to any 
considerable extent. The point has been 
neglected that by keeping them out of 
the open market they were thrown back 
upon changes in the discount rate as a 
means of affecting interest and credit con- 
ditions generally. 

The latter policy, of course, meant that 
the influence exerted upon the market po- 
sition would be sporadic or uncertain, 
and likely to bring about extreme changes 
from time to time, whereas the open mar- 
ket plan, consistently and carefully fol- 
lowed, would provide a regular and steady 
means of adjustment of market rates to 
reserve-bank rates. Realizing this dur- 
ing the past few months, some of the 
larger member banks have been urgent 
that reserve banks should throw upon the 
market some portion of the investments 
which they were holding with a view of 
carrying off the surplus credit and so of 
driving rates up to a rather higher level. 
The reserve system has pretty steadily 
resisted these suggestions, and the new 
policy now adopted is the first indication 
of a disposition to pursue the plan recom- 
mended that has thus far been noted. 
However, the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating, and it remains to be seen how 
far the reserve banks will actually go in 
carrying out these proposals. 

The actual credit position is a matter 
of greatest interest at the present time, 
and may be easily traced in the follow- 
ing diagrams which furnish a survey of 
present tendencies. From these it is seen 





that, whereas general bank credit con- 
tinues on its upward movement, reserve- 
bank credit has grown but very moderate- 
ly of late, the figures during the past 
few weeks showing indeed slight ups and 
downs which left conditions not far from 
stable on the average up to the close of 
April. 

Expansion of production has necessarily 
called for a larger’ amount of financing, 
so that the growth of the amount of 
goods placed on the market furnishes in 
some measure a guide to the growth that 
has taken place in credit. According to 
estimates made by the Federal Reserve 
Board such expansion of production is 
about 67% since July, 1921; that is to say, 
it is about 167% of what it was on that 
date, while the advance of bank credit 
during the past year (at member banks) 
has been about 11%. 

If the latter comparison were figured 
back to July, 1921, and frozen loans elimi- 
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nated in order to afford a satisfactory 
comparative basis, it is probable that mem- 
ber bank credit would show an enlarge- 
ment of perhaps 20 to 25% in the active 
commercial branches of business, although 
comparative figures for reserve banks 
show that during the past nine months 
loans made by them to: member banks 
have increased about 69%. After all 
allowances have been made, however, it 
would appear to be true that the expan- 
sion of credit has been considerably less 
than the expansion of production, so that 
such “inflation” as had occurred up to the 
present time is not to be directly attributed 
to the use of banking funds in business. 

As is evident from the statistical posi- 
tion and as is noted by the banking au- 
thorities in recent statements, our pres- 
ent lending capacity continues technically 
very large; so large indeed that it is far 
ahead of the productive capacity of the 
country. This means that there is likely 
to be at no time any stringency or insuf- 
ficiency in the amount of credit available 
for the use of banks which seek to re- 

(Please turn to page 71) 
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Price Declines Numerous 
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Quieter Market 


HE steel industry continues to pro- 

duce at full blast. The Steel Cor- 

poration operates at around 92-93% 
with the independents a shade better. 
Orders on hand are sufficient to keep the 
mills busy at around current rates for the 
next three or four months. 

The price situation is drawing consider- 
able interest as the trend is no longer up- 
ward. On the contrary, as indicated by 
the sharp decline in scrap prices and the 
virtual elimination of premiums for early 
delivery (except in a few instances) it 
would appear that steel prices this year 
had already reached the peak. This, of 
course, has to do with the general market. 
There are, however, still numerous in- 
stances of where price advances may be 
expected where such advances would place 
the product in question on a parity with 
the rest of the market. It may interest 
readers to know that during the past few 








COMMODITIES | 
(See Footnote for Grades Used and 
Unit of Measure) 


“High Low Last* 
Steel (1)........$46.25 $36.00 $46.25 
Pig Iron (2).... 31.50 

Copper (3)..... 3 
Petroleum (4)... 4.10 3.00 3.75 





Coal (5)........ 42868 2.02%, 2.27: 
Cotton (6)...... 0.31 0.26%. 0.27% 
Wheat (7)...... 1.38 1.30 1.30 
Corn (8)....... 0.8034" 0.68 0.82 
PE Gis sccese 08, 0.08 0.08% 
Steers (10)..... 0.1034 0.0834 0.10 
Coffee (11)..... 0.13 0.1034 0.11% 
Rubber (12).... 0.37 0.27 0.32 
Wool (13) 0.56 0.56 
Tobacco (14) 0.18 0.24 
Sugar (15) 0.05% 0.08 
Sugar (16) 0.07 0.10% 
Paper (17) 0.0334 0.0334 
* May 2. 





(1) Open Hearth billets, $ per ton; (2) 
Basic Valley, $ per ton; (3) Electrolytic, 
c. per pound; (4) Pennsylvania, $ per bar- 
rel; (5) Pool No. 11, $ per ton; (6) Spot, 
New York, c. per pound; (7) No. 2 Red, 
Chicago, $ per bushel; (8) No. 3 Yellow, 
Chicago, $ per bushel; (9) Light, Chicago, 
$ per pound; (10) Top, Heavies, Chicago, 
c. per Ib.; (11) Rio, No. 7, Spot, c. per 
Ib.; (12) First Latex crepe, c. per Ib.; 
(13) Ohio, Delaine, unwashed, c. per Ib. ; 
(14) Medium Burleigh, Kentucky, — per 
Ib.; (15) Raw Cubas 96* Full Duty, c. 
er Ib.; (16) Refined, c. per Ib.; (17) 

ewsprint per carload roll, c. per Ib. 
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Period of Reaction at Hand? 


weeks, some enormous losses were taken 
by dealers in scrap on account of the $6 
a ton drop in that commodity. This would 
seem to signify the speculative levels to 
which at least one steel commodity was 
driven. Some apprehension exists lest 
this weakness spread to other steel prod- 
ucts. Altogether, on the price side at least, 
we seem to have reached a period of un- 
certainty in the steel markets. 
continues to aggravate steel 
and it is felt that conditions in 
this respect will grow even less favorable 
in the next few months. Undoubtedly the 
open season will draw off a certain per- 
centage of labor, to such trades as building 
and other trades where higher wages than 
those being paid in the steel mills may 
be had. 


Labor 
officials 


Earnings of the leading companies con- 
tinue very good. First quarter reports at 
hand indicate that most of the more im- 
portant companies have been able to earn 
satisfactory amounts on their junior stocks 
and that, while a reaction may be ex- 
pected, it will not come in time to seri- 
ously affect second quarter prospects. 





METALS 











Lower Prices 

The copper market during the past few 
weeks has suffered a severe reaction as 
can be seen from the fact that prices are 
now around the 16% cent level as com- 
pared with over 17 cents a month ago. 
This decline in the basic material has not 
as yet affected the finished products which 


are still being quoted at around the 
highest points of the year. 
Copper exports are increasing. In 


April, shipments were 5574 tons larger 
than in the previous month. Domestic 
consumption continues heavy but is gradu- 
ally being overtaken by increases in pro- 
duction, a situation which undoubtedly ac- 
counts for the decline in red metal prices 
recently. The outlook at this time seems 
somewhat clouded. Some profess to see 
in the recent decline only a commence- 
ment of a big selling wave which will 
bring the metal below the 16 cent level. 
This view, however, is not generally being 
held as it is felt that the tremendous trade 
demands for finished copper products will 
support the market. 

Lead and zine are distinctly reactionary 
due to over-production, this being particu- 











THE TREND 
STEEL — Prices 


lower. Production 


maintained at high point. Labor 

troubles disconcerting. 
COPPER—Reactionary market. Increas- 

ing foreign sales. Further decline 


unlikely. Prospects good. 


OIL—Declining market and price war. 


Efforts toward curtailing produc- 
tion. Conditions should shortly 
improve. 

SUGAR—The Government suit. House- 


wive’s strike. Lower market. 


COTTON—Over-speculation results in 
drop. Good weather conditions. 
Large crop outlook. 


RAILROADS — Large traffic. 
March earnings reports. 
satisfactory. 


SUMMARY — Reactionary trend in 
prices. Hesitation manifested in some 
lines. Production near high point. 
Labor shortage harmful. General out- 
look still satisfactory though the peak 
has probably already been reached. 


Good 
Outlook 























larly true of zinc, production of which 


was greatly stimulated through a steady 


advance last year in the price. It is not 
probably, however, that prices will de- 
cline much below present levels in the 


case of either commodity as buyers will 
undoutedly be attracted into the market 
by the spectacle of falling prices. 

Silver is in an interesting position owing 
to the swift approach of the time when 
the Pittman Act will no longer be opera- 
tive. Foreign prices for the white metal 
are around 673% cents an ounce. The 
domestic price, of course, is 9934 cents. 
When July 1 comes around domestic pro- 
ducers will have to accept the world price 
for their product. Since the price is far 
below what they have been receiving from 
the Government, it must be that 
their position will not be nearly as favor- 
able as it has since the time when the Pitt- 
man Act came into being. 


obvious 





SUGAR 








Political Action a Depressing Factor 


Action of the Government against the 
Sugar Exchange, combined with a nation 
wide protest at the high price of sugar, 
has for the time being at least contrived 
to give a quietus to the market. The 
effectiveness of the new propoganda for 
the fact 
that prices are now off a full half cent 

(Please turn to page 68) 


lower prices can be seen from 
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Industrial Securities 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES IN STOCKS 
Regardless of the Market, Some Issues Appear to Be in a Favorable Position 


I have noticed your remarks in THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET to the effect that the market 
is in an uncertain stage, and that it is a wise policy to keep a big percentage of your money 
out of speculative issues. This is sound advice, in my opinion, but it is well known that some 
companies are showing very large earnings, and it appears to me that there are some stocks 
that have a good chance of advancing even if the bull market is over. If you have any sug- 


gestions to give me along this line I will greatly appreciate it.—A. H. K., 


Trenton, N. J 


While it is well to be extremely conservative at this time, in our opinion there 
are quite a few issues entitled to sell at higher levels on the basis of current earnings 


and favorable outlook. 


Should the market become decidedly reactionary these stocks 


may sell a little lower but if held for the long pull considerably higher prices should 


ultimately be seen. 


Under the terms of the capital readjustment plan of Interboro Rapid Transit, 
Manhattan Rwy. modified guaranteed stock is now receiving dividends at the rate of 
3% per annum but will be entitled to dividends at the rate of 4% in October of this 


year and 5% in October, 1924. 


After 4% dividends are paid on Interboro Rapid Transit 


stock, Manhattan stock will share in any further dividend payments until 7% is reached. 
As Interboro Rapid Transit is showing its charges earned with a substantial margin 
to spare there is apparently no reason to doubt but that the terms of the modified 


lease will be lived up to. 


At present levels of 44 the Manhattan stock appears to be 


on the bargain counter in view of the fact that in a year and a half it will be on a 


permanent 5% basis. 


Foundation Company is a newcomer on the New York Stock Exchange but this 
company has an excellent record over the past several years having maintained dividends 


right through the period of depression. 
return at present levels of 69. 


It is now paying 6% 
The company has over forty million dollars of business 


which gives a good 


on its books at this time and earnings for 1923 should be in excess of $20 a share. 
It is one of the largest construction companies and apparently has a definitely assured 


future. 


Kelsey Wheel selling around 102, only pays 6%, but this company has demonstrated 


an excellent earning power and is in very strong financial condition. 


In both 1921 and 


1922 over 15% was earned on the stock and the outlook is for larger earnings this year. 
Ratio of current assets to current liabilities is 10 to 1, so that the company is in a posi- 
tion to be much more liberal to stockholders in the near future. 

Wright Aeronautical in the past four years has averaged $2.30 a share on the 


stock and for the past two years has paid $1 a share in dividends. 
value considerably in excess of the present market price of 10. 


It has a liquidating 
Business on its books 


at the present time assures a profitable year’s operation. 





AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 


Has Three Year Dividend Reserves 


In view of the favorable outlook of the 
equipment industry, several months ago I pur- 
chased 50 shares of American Car & Foundry 
common stock, as this was one of the leading 
companies in the industry. I have been dis- 
appointed in the market action of the stock as 
it had practically no advance after I bought 
it, and is now selling a few points under my 
purchase price. Do you consider the outlook 
for this company sufficiently encouraging to 
warrant retaining the stock, or had I better 
accept my loss?—R. N. G., Hammon, Ind. 


American Car & Foundry is one of the 
strongest companies engaged in the equip- 
ment industry, its working capital being 
close to $40,000,000. The company still 
retains intact the sum set aside about three 
years ago to cover dividends for three 
years at the 12% rate. As earnings each 
year since have exceeded dividend require 
ments it has been unnecessary to touch 


this fund. The company’s fiscal . year 


ended April 30, and while the report has 


58 


not been made public it is understood that 
the dividend was earned with a fair margin 
to spare. Sufficient orders have been 
booked to keep the company’s plants at 
capacity for many months. In view of 
the three-year dividend reserve the 
present rate of 12% is very secure and 
with the outlook so promising there is, 
of course, the possibility of extra divi- 
dends. We consider the stock a good busi- 
ness man’s investment and if held for the 
long pull likely to go to higher levels. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA 


Earning Preferred Dividend 





. 
_ As a holder of Radio Corporation of Amer- 
tca common and preferred stock, I would like 
to have your opinion as to how soon dividend 
payments can be anticipated.—A. K., Platts- 
burg, N. Y. 


Radio Corporation of America for the 


year ended December 31, 1922, reported 
net income of $2,974,580 after providing 
for expenses and depreciation. This is 
equal to 15% on the 3,955,974 shares of 
preferred stock outstanding of a par value 
of $5. The net income for 1922 was all 
appropriated as reserve for amortization 
of capital and writing off of organization 
expenses. The balance sheet as of De- 
cember 31, 1922, shows a good financial 
condition with about three million dollars 
in cash and accounts receivable and five 
million dollars in inventory as against 2.6 
million current liabilities. The preferred 
stock becomes cumulative January 1, 1924, 
and in view of the earning power demon- 
strated by the company in 1922 and the 
outlook for a good year in 1923, it is our 
opinion that the 7% dividend will be 
started at that time. We consider the 
preferred stock a good long-pull holding. 
The earning power of the company at the 
present time is not sufficient to pay liberal 
dividends on the common stock and we 
would not look for any dividends on this 
issue for several years. However, the 
Radio industry is one that offers prospects 
of substantial growth in the future and 
we consider the common stock to have 
possibilities if held for a long pull of four 
or five years. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS 
Operating at Capacity 


How is it that Continental Motors is not 
paying anything on its stock in view of the 
prosperity in the automobile industry that 
has enabled many companies te increase their 
dividend? Is there anything fundamentally 
wrong with the eompany and had I better 
sell out my stock and switch into a dividend- 
payer?—A,. T. F., Harrison, Me. 

Continental Motors for the year ended 
October 31, 1922, earned 72 cents a share 
on the present 1,760,045 shares of common 
stock of no par value. Failure of the 
company to pay dividends is probably due 
to a desire on the part of directors to 
further strengthen its financial condition. 
Recently $2,000,000 preferred stock was 
retired. The company still has $4,500,000 
7% notes which mature in the next two 
years and may pay these off before re- 
suming dividends. The company’s prod- 
uct bears an excellent reputation and the 
plants are now understood to be operating 
at full capacity which means an output of 
40,000 engines monthly. A favorable 
development has been the success of the 
Durant Cars which use the Continental 
motor and in our opinion, the company can 
look forward to a substantial business 
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from this course for some years to 





come. At present levels of 9 we 
consider the stock to have attrac- 
tive long-pull possibilities but as 


dividends may not immediately be 


For those 
dividend-payer 


value. 


hold a 


appreciation in 
would rather 


good switch in our opinion would be into 
Wright Aeronautical paying $1 per share 


per annum and selling around 10. 


PHILLIP MORRIS 
Earned 50c a Share in 1922 


While as a rule I do 
tion to tips on securities, I have been 
that Phillip Morris Company, sclling 
18, ts going to go considerably higher 
thought I would ask your opinion of the 
Ss a speculation at these 
Greensburgh, Pa, 


not pay much 


Phillip Morris & Company, Ltd., for the 


ear ended December 1922, 


ol, 


re- 
sumed it is likely to be slow to show 
who 


atten- 
told 
around 

and 
stock 
prices.—G. 8. 


showed 












net earnings of $139,041 equal to about 
50 cents a share on the 276,000 shares out- 


standing. In view of the fact that 1922 
was an excellent year for tobacco com- 
panies, many reporting the largest earn- 
ings in their history, this is certainly not 
a very impressive showing. It is antici- 
pated that a better showing will be made 
in the current year as the company late 
in 1922 placed new brands on the market. 
These are the brands of Imperial Tobacco 
Company of Great Britain and Ireland the 
American rights for which were acquired 
by a Phillip Morris subsidiary company. 
However, it is our opinion that the ad- 
vance in the stock to present levels of 
around 18 has quite fully discounted any 
additional benefit to be received from this 
(Please turn to page 66) 
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Inquiries on Mining Securities 


KENNECOTT COPPER 
Earning About $6 a Share 


Is there likely to be an increase in 
ott Copper dividend in the current 
old a feu 
f the dividend is 
ought to get more 
company plenty of 


year? 


increased 


Has 


going to wb 
money for it. 
cash to pay 


th?—H. T., Scranton, Pa, 

Kennecott Copper for the year ended 
December 31st, 1922, only reported 28c. a 
hare earned on its stock, but this was 
ifter charging off over $5,000,000 for de- 
etion which is an unusually heavy 
harge. Had this amount not been charged 
ff earnings in 1922 would have been 
qual to about $2.00 a share. Earnings 


n the current year have been at the rate 
f around $5 a share and, as the company 
s steadily increasing its production, it is 
stimated that as high as $6 a share may 
Kennecott is 
As of 
it had cash and mar- 
ketable securities on hand of $10,500,000. 
In our opinion there is a very good chance 

f Kennecott Copper increasing its pres- 


earned for the full year. 
n very strong financial condition. 
lecember 31st, 1922, 


nt dividend of $3, although, of course, 
hat will depend on how well the 
rice of copper metal holds up. It is good 
pinion that copper will not recede ma- 


erially from present levels for some time 
» come and we consider the stock a 
ong-pull holding. 


or xd 


AMERICAN SMELT. & REF. 
Dividend Expected 


Can you tell me when American Smelting & 
‘efining Co. is likely to resume dividends on 
he common shares? I have held the stock for 

long time without any returns as I always 
1d confidence in the company, but if they are 
ot going to be more liberal with stockholders 
von I want to switch into something else that 

ys better.—S. N. L., Rockville, Md. 


There is apparently no good reason why 
\merican Smelting & Refining should not 
tart dividends on the common stock at 
ily time as earnings so far this year have 
en at the rate of $14 a share and should 
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Kenne- 
shares of the stock at a profit, but 


the 
dividends 


continue on a favorable basis for the bal- 
ance of the year. The company is in ex- 
cellent financial condition with a working 
capital of 50 millions and recently sold 
10 million bonds to provide funds for im- 
mediate extensive developments and addi- 
tions to its Mexican properties, especially 
the coal property at Rosita which will be 
equipped for an output of 50,000 tons a 


month. A new copper as well as a new 
zinc smelter will be erected and impor 
tant new Mexican mining properties will 
be acquired. While we cannot undertake 


to tell you definitely when dividends will 
be resumed, it is good opinion that you 
will not have to wait longer than June 
In 1922, after making heavy charges for 
depreciation and depletion, $3.28 a 
was earned on the common. The 
dend was passed in 1921 because of the 
complete stagnation in the metal industry 
not likely to occur again at 
least for a long time to come. The record 
of the company is good, and once divi- 
dends are resumed they are likely to be 
continued. We consider the stock a good 
specvestiment. 


share 


divi- 


such as is 


MOHAWK MINING 
Low-Cost Producer 


I would like to have a brief report from 
you on Mohawk Mining and your opinion of 
the stock.—R. 8. D., Boston, Mass. 

Mohawk Mining capitalization consists 
of 100,000 shares of stock of a par value 
of $25. There is no funded debt. For 
the year ended December 3lst, 1922, the 
company reported net profit of $211,480, 








equal to $2.11 per share. This 

; was before any reduction for de- 
preciation or depletion. These earn- 

ings are based on 13.55 cents for 
copper. When operating at capacity 
Mohawk Mining is a _ low-cost pro- 
ducer, being able to make the metal for 
around 10 cents a pound. The financial 


mg, net 


condition of the 
liquid assets being around two million dol- 


company 1s str 


lars or $20 a share. This company has 
shown a good record over a long period 
of years and, with copper metal at high 
levels, has been able to show very sub 


stantial profits. In 1921, the company re 
ported a deficit of $278,751. Earnings pet 


share in the preceding years were fol- 

lows : 
1920 $1.89 
ae -andens 5.15 
1918 6.96 
ia 16.81 
ere . 22.30 
a ose 15.1] 


While we consider the stock a good cop 
per holding it has had a ad- 
vance in price and, as present market con 
ditions are not favorable, we consider it 
likely that, if sold around present levels, 


substantial 


it could be repurchased somewhat lower 
down. 
COPPER RANGE 
Earned 84c. a Share in 1922 

Please let me have your opinion of Copper 
Range stock and whether it is ad l to 
hold for higher prices.—M, §&. F., Alt yp N.Y 

Copper Range Company for the year 


ended December 3ist, 1922, showed pronts 
equal to 82 cents a share on the 394,422 
shares outstanding. Including all three of 
its properties the company produced 29 
million pounds of copper at an aggregate 
cost of 13.22 cents a pound exclusive of 
depreciation and depletion. With the metal 
around 17 cents a share Copper 
should be able to show 
tween $4 and $5 a share on 
One factor that is holding the 
back is the unfavorable labor sit 
which is preventing increased production 
by Lake Superior Mines. However, with 
present production around two and a half 
million pounds a month Copper Range is 
showing a good profit. A dividend of $1 
was recently declared payable May 10th 
This company has a good record for a 
long period of years, but at present levels 
of around 43 we are inclined to the opin 
ion that the stock has dicounted rather 
fully the outlook for increased earnings 
and do not anticipate an advance from 
present levels in the near future. We 
would consider a switch Manhattan 


Range 
earnings of be- 
the stock 
company 
lation 


into 





SPECIAL REPORT DEPARTMENT 






E have had so many requests for special reports on lists of securities and for 

complete analytical reports on individual stocks and bonds that we have 

organized a Special Report Department to handle this work. Charges will vary 
with the amount of research work necessary but in all cases estimates will be submitted. 
A complete report on any stock or bond listed on the New York Stock Exchange will be 
supplied for $25. In analyzing lists of securities definite recommendations are 
and desirable switches suggested. This new service does not in any way interfere with 
the present free service supplied by the Inquiry Department to subscribers which 
entitles them to a brief report on any three securities. 


made 





















Rwy. modified guaranteed stock, 
paying $3 and selling around 44, a 
good move at this time. 


UTAH COPPER 
Controlled by Kennecott 


Kennecott Copper, as you undoubtedly know, 
haus offered to exchange their stock for Utah 
Copper on the basis of 1% sharcs of Kennecott 
for 1 of Utah. I would like to have your 
opinion as to whether it is desirable for me 
to make this exchange from the standpoint of 
an investor, I have held my Utah for several 
years and if I change it for Kennecott it will 
be with the idea of holding the latter for in- 
vestment.—A. B., Rutherford, N. J. 
examination of the 


From a careful 
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earning power and assets of Utah and 
Kennecott Copper it is our opinion that 
the offer of Kennecott to exchange the 
stock on the basis of 134 for 1 is a fair 
one and that you would have just’ as sound 
an investment by accepting the offer. Ken- 
necott through its holdings in Alaska and 
South America is amply protected on the 
question of ore reserves, and as it is a 
very low-cost producer, can make money 
even when conditions in the copper in- 
dustry are not particularly favorable. 





New Security Offerings 


STEVENS FUEL CO. 
Attractive 7% Preferred 


In your opinion is Stevens Fuel Co. 7% 
preferred stock a good purchase for permanent 
investment? I am considering purchasing 
some of this stock and have been doubtful 
as to whether this company’s business is one 
that is likely to continue to do well in the 
future.—B. C. N., Endeavor, Pa, 

Stevens Fuel Co. is a consolidation of 
seven retail coal companies operating in 
upper Manhattan, Borough of the Bronx, 
New York City. The companies’ coal 
yards are well situated on navigable 
waterways and can make deliveries at low 
cost. The business is a stable one, not 
being largely affected in periods of de- 
pression and in our opinion the company 
should continue to do well in the future. 
There is $500,000 Ist preferred 7% cumu- 
lative stock outstanding and net quick 
assets of the company alone are equal to 
$161 a share. Net tangible assets are equal 
to $383 a share. For the six years ended 
July 31, 1922, net earnings of the present 
properties have averaged 3.5 times divi- 
dend requirements on the Ist preferred. 
Net earnings for the first five months of 
the current fiscal year were at the annual 
rate of 5.8 times the Ist preferred divi- 
dends. No dividends may be paid on any 
ether class of stock which would reduce 
net quick assets below 125% of Ist pre- 
ferred outstanding. Stock is callable at 
110. We consider the stock an attractive 
investment. 


MIDDLE WEST POWER 6s 
Yield 634% 


I will appreciate having your opinion of 
the recent offering of Middle West Power 
6%% bonds due 1943.—S. G. L., Joliet, Ill. 


7270 


Middle West Power Co. Ist mortgage 
6%s Series A due 1943 are secured by a 
first mortgage on all permanent property 
of the company. Company has under con- 
struction a modern generating station of 
40,000 k.w. initial capacity and 40 miles 
of transmission line valued at $5,400,000 
against which $3,850,000 bonds will be 
issued. The Middle West Utilities Co. 
which serves 639 communities with an 
estimated population of 1% million has 
contracted to cause prompt payment of 


sinking fund requirements calculated to 


60 





retire 48% of this issue before maturity 
and also to cause the output of Middle 
West Power to be purchased at a price 
sufficient to pay operating expenses, main- 
tenance charges, taxes, depreciation and 
bond interest. We rate this as a good 
middle grade bond and attractive at the 
offered price of 97% to yield 634%. 


APPERSON BROS. 7s 
Business Man’s Investment 


Your opinion is desired on the desirability 
of making a business man’s investment in 
Apperson Bros. Automobile 7% bonds.—R. H., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Apperson Bros. Automobile Co. $700,000 
Ist mortgage 7% bonds are secured by a 
closed first mortgage on all fixed assets. 
The American Appraisal Co. as of Aug. 
i, 1922, estimated the sound depreciated 
value of such fixed assets at 1.3 million 
equal to $1,900 for each $1,000 bond. 
Total net tangible assets, after deducting 
the three year debentures are equal to 
$4,200 for each $1,000 bond. For the ten 
years and six months ended Dec. 31, 1922, 
net earnings available for interest and de- 
preciation averaged 334 times interest on 
these bonds. In 1922, earnings were 534 
times interest charges. The management 
estimates considerably larger earnings for 
1923. The company has shown a profit 
in every year since the commencement of 
the business in 1893. We consider the 
bonds offered at a price to yield 744% 
an attractive business man’s investment. 


AMERICAN SMELTING & 
REFINING 6s 


A High Grade Issue 


Do you consider the recent offering of 
American Smelting € Refining 6% bonds a 
sufficiently conservative investment for a 
woman who cannot afford to assume any 
risks——A. N. B. 

American Smelting & Refining Co. 


$10,000,000 Ist mortgage 6s Series B due 
1947 are, with 42 million Series A 
bonds, directly or by pledge of securities 
a first lien on all the property, plants 
and equipment of the company and on sub- 
stantially the entire capital stocks of cer- 
tain subsidiary companies. Net earnings 
applicable to interest on the bonds from 
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1913 to 1922 inclusive have aver- 
aged $11,490,000 per annum as 
against interest requirements on 
the first mortgage bonds _in- 
cluding this issue of $2,723,885. For Ist 
quarter of 1923, such earnings. amounted 
to $3,637,000. Company is in excellent 
financial condition and has no bank loans. 
Working capital as of Feb. 28, 1923, was 
over 50 million. Including proceeds of 
this issue the company will have on hand 
19%4 millions cash and marketable securi- 
ties. This bond is entitled to a high rating 
and is suitable for a woman’s funds. 


tee Rewteeweneres 


WANNER MALLEABLE 
CASTINGS 


Class A Common 


Please let me have some information in 
regard to Wanner Malleable Castings Co.— 
F. J. K., Camden, N. J. 


Wanner Malleable Castings Co. capitali- 
zation consists of 50,000 shares of Class 
A stock and 120,000 shares of Class B 
stock of no par value. Class A stock is 
entitled to receive non-cumulative divi- 
dends at the rate of $3 per share before 
any dividends can be paid on the Class B. 
Class A is convertible at any time into 
Class B. No bonds or notes of longer 
maturity than one year can be issued with- 
out consent of % of Class A_ stock. 
Plants at Hammond, Ind., and South 
Beloit, Ill., have a capacity of 130 tons of 
finished castings per day. Average annual 
net earnings of the Hammond plant for 5 
years and three months have been $198,740 
or nearly $4 a share on the Class A stock. 
The South Beloit plant acquired through 
present financing is the larger of the two 


and the management estimates that the 
combined plants will be able to show 
earnings of $400,000. Directors of the 


company have signified their intention of 
placing the stock on a $2.50 annual divi- 
dend basis commencing July 1. Balance 
sheet as of March 31, 1923, shows a book 
value, not including good will, equal to 
$38.75 a share on the Class A stock. This 
stock was recently offered to the public 
at 31. 
LONG ISLAND LIGHTING 
7% Preferred 

your opinion of Long Island Light- 


stock which is being 
B., New York City. 


_ What is 
tiny Co. 7% preferred 
offered at $100?—D., M. 
Long Island Lighting Co. 7% cumu- 
lative preferred stock in our opinion is a 
good business man’s investment and at- 
tractive at the offered price of 100 to yield 
7%. For the year ended Dec. 31, 1922, 
balance available for dividends, deprecia- 
tion and reserves was $836,704 which 
compares with annual dividend require- 
ments on the preferred stock of $205,870. 
Long Island Lighting owns 99% of the 
common stdéck the Queens Borough 
Gas & Electric Co. and supplies sub- 
stantially the entire electric light, power 
and gas service on Long Island up to the 
New York City line. This area is ap- 
proximately 1,200 square miles and con- 
tains a population of over 300,000. 
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Do You Know Any Faster 


The Multiplying Power of | °tey'c take Money? 
Money at 7% py gt 


money grow, reveals one of the 
surest ways by which the average 


, , lat 
The table at the right is not a mere theory. el ee See eS 
AMOUNT AT 7% 


Miller First Mortgage Bonds, paying up to 7% Years $1,000 $2,000 $3,000 $5,000 
: ff ion 2 ical f 5 1,410 2,821 4,231 7,053 
interest, offer the investor a practical means oO 10 1,989 3,979 5,969 9,948 
. : . 15 2,806 5,613 8,420 14,034 
harnessing the power of compound interest for his 20 3959 7918 11878 19,796 
: 25 5,584 11,169 16,754 27,925 

own benefit. Our Partial Payment System pro- 30 7878 15756 23634 39,390 
‘vides a convenient method of promptly reinvest- To anyone interested in the prac- 
tical working out of compound in- 

ing odd amounts of interest as received — or the terest as a means of accumulation, 
we will gladly send our booklet, 

j ; “Creating Good Investments,” 
investor can add to any interest payment the which tale tow Miller Pion Man. 
amount necessary to purchase an additional $100 gage Bonds are made and safe- 
; guarded. These bonds, in denom- 

bond, thereby realizing substantially the results inations of $100, $500 and $1,000, 
are an excellent means of realizing 

shown in the table. compound interest. Mail the cou- 


pon today for booklet. 


G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, INC., 
810 Carbide and Carbon Building, 
= 30 East 42nd Street, New York. 
= 2 # 
INCORPORATED Dear Sirs: Please send me, without ob- 


ligation, the booklet, “Creating Good Invest- 


810 Carbide and Carbon Bldg., 30 E. 42nd St., New York monte,” with civculer Gescribing a geod Gret 


mortgage bond issue paying 7%. 








PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH ST. Louis ATLANTA MEMPHIS KNOXVILLE Name ... 
° Address . sine 
“‘First—The Investor’s Welfare” Ge eal Citic nessc.aeaaa 










































































i 
, : An Unusual Investment Offers: 
The Earning Power 7% 
y of the Dollar O t} 
- O 
f 
? These figures show the return on $1000 invested 
. in Collateral Bankers 7% Debenture Gold Pl Sh e P fi 
k Bonds (interest reinvested at seven percent). us are 1n ro ts 
O ONEY invested at 7% has remarkable multiplying 
s = of powers. You can practically double your money in 
c Years 4 11 years if the interest is promptly reinvested. 
5 $1410. 
Collateral Bankers 

10 1989. % 7 * ” 

15 2806. % Debenture Gold Bonds 

20 3959. not only pay this liberal yield but give you an excep- 

25 5584. tional opportunity for greater yield through Profit Sharing 
t- 30 7878. Certificates, which accompany each bond. Disbursement 
. of Profit Sharing for last year was 1°). The assets behind 
= Collateral Bankers, Inc. are ample and the earnings ex- 
™ Don’t be handicapped in the race for Financial ceptionally good in a stabilized, safe financial enterprise. 
a Independence. Demand the utmost return from ae _ 
t- your invested dollar consistent with safety. Holders Denominations $1000—$500—$100 
id of Collateral Bankers Bonds are guaranteed a pro- We recommend this Bond as a permanent in- 
; rata share of at least one-third of the total profits. vestment for the investor who seeks a liberal 
“ een figures do not include Profit Sharing return on his money plus safety of principal. 
4 articipation. 
h 6 6URllCOd $C Nee pee i a a i a a 
: | 
0. | CLARENCE HODSON & CO., Inc., New York 
- | |] Clarence Hodson fo | sce 
h | “What is a Hodson Enterprise”’ and a descriptive circular. 
i ESTABLISHED 1893 — INC- | 
er PECIALIZE INSOUND BONDS | ~Name_______ 
he YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE Street : 
a 135 BROADWAY NEW YORK 1 City 

l 
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There is no criminal on 
record who is as unscru- 
pulous as the promoter of 
worthless securities. These 
people will stop at noth- 
ing. In order to unload 
their securities on the pub- 
lic they leave no artifice untried. To them 
nothing is sacred. The Church, the Gov- 
ernment, legitimate business, and the mis- 
fortunes of other people are all made capi- 
tal of for their own ends. If they can 
learn of a person, especially a widow, who 
has lost a relative and by whose death has 
received insurance money they will lay 
their plans and resort to the cruelest meth- 
ods to get this insurance benefit for their 
enterprise. 


Will Stop at Nothing 


We recently learned of a company 
which by corrupting a man in the employ 
of an insurance company got from him 
a list of names with particulars of people 
who had _ received insurance _ benefits. 
Using this list some member of the Gyp 
Concern would write a personal letter to 
the deceased relative, addressing them in 
a familiar way by their first name, and 
representing themselves to be an old 
friend. They would state that for a num- 
ber of years they had been waiting an op- 
portunity to repay the deceased for many 
kindnesses shown by them years ago. That 
at last the opportunity had come, and they 
were going to give this old time friend 
a chance to make a lot of money. 

This letter naturally fell into the hands 
of the deceased’s relative, who would 
probably receive the major portion of the 
insurance. .The letter was invariably fol- 
lowed up by a representative who would 
call and ask to see the mourned party. 
When told that the party he had called 
to see was dead the salesman would ex- 
press extreme grief, and state how he had 
come to repay kindnesses of former years. 
Then after gaining the confidence of the 
widow or other relative who had received 
the insurance benefit would agree for the 
sake of the old friendship to give to them 
the opportunity intended for the dead 
person. 

This plan has worked so well for un- 
scrupulous promoters that invariably they 
take the whole of the insurance money, 
and in some cases take other small savings 
besides. 


Using 
Legitimate 
Companies 
for 
Worthless 
Promotions 


Placing the names of well known people 
on “Advisory Boards” gives the promoter 
a dangerous means of inducing people to 
part with their money. These “Boards” 
are made up simply writing to the well 
known person and advising them that they 
have been elected by the directors of the 
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Activities of the 


Investors’ Vigilance Committee, Inc. 


Cooperating With the Chambers of Commerce, Busi- 
ness Organizations and “The Magazine of Wall Street” 


By RALPH W. BUDD, Manager I. V. 





ILLIONS are lost every year in 

worthless securities. No mat- 

ter how small a community may 

be, the toll is in thousands. This 
is lost for legitimate enterprise. 

It is the duty of every citizen to 
get behind the movement to stamp 
out the sale of fake securities. 
Call the attention of your Bankers 
and Business Organizations to this 
important work. 

If you receive any promotion 
literature, mail it to the Investors’ 
Vigilance Committee, Inc., and 
help to wipe out this pestilence. 











company as a member of the Board. In 
most cases the people written to are very 
busy and pay no attention to the letter, 
which generally is thrown into the waste 
paper basket. But the promoter keeps the 
carbon copy, and then if the legality of his 
action is questioned he has it and the 
minutes of his directors’ meeting to prove 
that the person in question was duly 
elected, and that so long as they made no 
objection it was considered that they had 
accepted the position. 


For Any Situation 


On investigation we have found that 
some of these “Advisory Boards” contain 
several hundred names of prominent 
people, including clergymen of different 
churches, government officials, and men at 
the head of leading industries. These 
names are generally divided into several 
lists, and each is used among a different 
class of people. If the salesman is work- 
ing among Catholics the list shown will 
contain the names of several priests and 
others prominent in the Catholic Church. 
If they are working among foreigners 
they generally have a number of promi- 
nent foreigners of each nationality that 
they can use. If they find that a man 
whom they are trying to sell is a Democrat 
they invariably have a list of good Demo- 
crats to show him. These promoters have 
their lists so compiled that they can meet 
almost any situation, and of course their 
salesmen are instructed when and where 
to show each list. 

If every man or woman who receives a 
letter telling them that they have been 
elected to an “Advisory Board” would de- 
mand that their name be removed from 
such board immediately, and then make 
thorough investigation before allowing 
their name to be used, it would help tre- 
mendously in the campaign against fraudu- 
lent securities. Unfortunately we have 
too many people who will not take this 
trouble, and before that fact that names 


C. 


are being used for the purpose of selling 
worthless siuck is brought to their atten- 
tion hundreds and in some cases thousands 
of people have swindled of their 
money. 


veen 


Another Common Method 


Coupling the name of a promotion with 
a legitimate going concern is a common 
practice, and is being worked successfully 
by swindlers every day. This is often 
done by taking a name for the new promo- 
tion similar to that of a going concern, 
and then in the promotion literature relat- 
ing a lot about the success of the legiti- 
mate enterprise. Many uninformed people, 
who are not capable of analyzing promo- 
tion literature, are lead to believe that the 
new concern is a part of the old, and that 
if they put their money into it they will 
have the same success that the original 
investors in the going concern have had. 

One of the latest schemes for stamped- 
ing people into the purchase of promotion 
stock is the use of fake telegrams. We 
have recently sent out bulletins on these 
to warn the public against them. 

There is a man by the name of J. R. 
Yett, who is circularizing the country and 
inviting people to come in with him on the 
ground floor of an oil promotion. Mr. 
Yett emphasizes the fact that he is Cashier 
of the First National Bank of Marble 
Falls, Texas. In his literature he makes 
a number of very tempting promises to 
those who will come in with him for the 
small sum of $100. Among these promises 
are that the investment of $100 will bring 
in the investor the sum of $324,000. Also 
that this investor if he puts in $100 may 
be one of the Directors of the Company. 
Mr. Yett’s plan is to have 500 men each 
put in $100 or more and each may become 
Directors. 

In his literature, Mr. Yett gives out 
the following as his guarantee. 


My Guarantee 


“Leave it to me to work out the details 
and bring all these things to pass—leave 
it to a Banker of known honesty and in- 

(Please turn to page 87) 


This page has been donated by THE 
MAGAZINE OF WALL Street for the ex- 
press purpose of presenting regularly the 
work of the Investors’ Vigilance Commit- 
tee, Inc., with whom we are cooperating in 
conjunction with the Chambers of Com- 
merce and other Business Organizations 
of the Nation. 

The statements contained herein are not 
guaranteed but are based upon informa- 
tion which we believe to be accurate and 
reliable.—Editor. 

THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 





NEW ISSUE s 1 500,000 
Advance Bag & Paper Co., Inc. 


First Mortgage 7% Convertible Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 


. Dated May 1, 1923 Due May 1, 1943 
Authorized $2,000,000 To be issued $1,500,000 


Coupon bonds in denominations of $1,000, $5Cu and $100, registerable only as to principal. Interest 
payable May 1 and November 1, without deduction of 2% Normal Federal Income tax. Pennsyl 
vania Four Mills State Tax, Connecticut Four Mills State Tax, Massachusetts Income Tax up to 
6% refunded to resident holders Redeemab!e at the Company's option as a whole or in part, on any 
interest date, upon sixty days’ notice, at 107% for the first five years, at 105 for the next ten years, 
and at 102% thereafter. 


The Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities, Philadelphia, Trustee 
From a letter addr d to us by Mr. C. T. Elliott, Vice-Pres., Advance Bag & Paper Co., Inc., we summari 
SECURITY PRODUCT 
The company specializes in a strong 


principally by retail merchants and 
through some 4,500 jobbers throughout 


These bonds will be secured by a first mortgage on all the 
property, machinery, equipment, timber lands, water rights, 
etc., of the company now owned or hereafter acquired and 
by the deposit of all the capital stock of the Penobscot Power +. aaa 
Company. Day & Zimmermann, Inc., Engineers, have valued EARNINGS 
the physical property of the Company at a total depreciated The 
value of $4,530,969 and the Company’s balance sheet as pre- 
pared by Messrs. Ernst & Ernst, after giving effect to this 
financing, shows net quick assets of $1,144,308.79 (after de- 
ducting all current liabilities), or a total of $5,675,278 or 
assets of more than $3,780 for each $1,000 bond 


net earnings from the Middletown 
the five years and seven months ending July 
depreciation, but before Federal taxes, were at the average 
rate of $252,142 per annum, or over two and one-quarter times 
(and never less than one and one-half times) the interest 
requirements on this issue had the bonds then been out- 
standing. For the five months ending December 31, 1922, the 
PROPERTIES combined net earnings after the completion of the Howland 
plant after depreciation, but before Federal taxes, were $225, 
224.91, or at the rate of five and one-eighth times the interest 
requirements on these bonds 
Since the company has o 
power at low cost from the Penobscot Power Company 
earnings have materially increased 


A hydro-electric plant having a capacity of 2,500 H. P. 

All the capital stock of the Penobscot Power Co., a hydro- 
electric plant of 6,000 H. P. capacity with 3,000 H. P. now 
installed. 


} 
{ 


i 


‘tained an adequate supply 
: : 


A pulp and paper mill with a daily capacity of 110 tons of 
sulphite and sulphate pulp and 70 tons of paper CAPITALIZATION 

Two bag factories having a capacity of 8,000,000 bags per : Z , ; 
day. First Mortgage 7% Convertible Gold Bonds $1.500.000 
8% Prior Lien Stock... 1,055,700 
7% Cumulative Participating Preferred... 938,800 
rrr re —_> 1,670,000 


17,000 acres of timber lands, dams, water rights, timber 
rights, etc. 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANTS 


PURPOSE OF ISSUE 

The company’s two hydro-electric plants receive the: bene- 
fit from a total storage of 62,000,000 cubic feet of water. Dav To acquire the entire capital stock of the Penobscot I 
& Zimmermann, Inc., estimate that were all the power from Company, to reimburse the company for additions to 
these plants sold to available customers other than the com- land Plants and retirement of funded debt 
pany at 1%c. per K. W. H., the net income would pay ali 
bond interest and amortize all bonds without recourse to any SINKING FUND 
of the company’s other activities or resources. 


» 


wer 


How 


A minimum of $75,000 annually will pay off all bonds 
at or before maturity An amount equal to any dividends in 
- , 7 rE ~~ excess of 8% on the company’s stocks must also be added 
HISTORY AND MANAGEMENT  < ty , — 
to the Sinking Fund 
. . . T 4 ry > : T 
The company was incorporated in 1901 as the Advance CONVERSION 
>. 2 “ . . . . : ‘ 7 —— . ¢ 
Bag Co., with a bag plant at Middletown, Ohio, and has never Bonds may be converted into common stock at the rate of 
shown an operating loss in any one year since that time. In $125 per share until Mav 1. 1928 
921 it w xed with the } lk: ? . Pp , wees ; si cae ea 
1921 it was merged with the Howland Pulp & Paper Company 
at Howland, Me., as the Advance Bag & Paper Co., now the RESTRICTION 
third largest bag company in the United States. During 1921 = : 
and half of 1922, the Howland plants were reconstructed and The issue is surrounded by the usual safeguards as to 
enlarged to specialize in kraft paper, and a bag factory added. dividends and asset position. Additional bonds may be issued 
Che officials of the company are practical men and have been for only 50% of cost of new additions or extensions when 
responsible for its continuous profitable operation for many earnings are twice interest on all bonds issued and to be 
yeers, Tale issued 


We offer these bonds subject to approval of our attorney for delivery if, when and as issued. 


Price 100 and Interestto Yield 7% 


The properties have been appraised for the Company by the American Appraisal Company, for the Bankers by Day & 
Zimmermann, Inc., Engineers. The Accounts have been audited by J. Ben Hart, C. P. A., for the Company, and by 
Ernst & Ernst for the Bankers. Legalities have been approved for the Company by John N. Harvey, 

Esq., Brattleboro, Vt., and for the Bankers by Messrs. Saul, Ewing, Remick & Saul, Philadelphia. 


SCHIBENER, BOENNING & CO. 


BELL, LOCUST 7460 1615 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
KEYSTONE, RACE 3266 MEMBERS PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE 


The information contained in this advertisement, while not guaranteed, has been procured from sources we deem reliable. 
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Investment Bonds 














Odd Lots 


A well diversified list of 
high grade securities will 
increase margin of safety. 


We will be pleased to con- 
sult with investors in regard 
to their holdings and sug- 
gest switches if advisable. 


A copy of our interesting 
booklet “Odd Lot Trading” 
will -be furnished on re- 
quest. 

Ask for M.W. 


100 Share Lots 


302 


John Muir & (. 


New York Stock Exchange 
Members {New York Cotton Exchange 
N.Y. Coffee € Sugar Exchange 


61 Broadway, New York 




























MAIL 
INVESTMENT 
SERVICE 


Our Mail Investment Department 
keeps in touch with each one of 
our out-of-town customers and 
helps him select investments most 
suitable and desirable to one in his 
circumstances, 


Many investors maintain a personal 
correspondence with our statis- 
ticians and in that way keep in 
close contact with changing market 
conditions. 

If you live out-of-town there is no 
reason why you cannot satisfac- 
torily invest your funds with the 
helpful co-operation of our Mail 
Service Department. 


We shall be glad to mail 
a copy of our Booklet 


“Investing by Mail” 


to those interested, on request 


GRAHAM, RITCHIE & CO. 
Formerly Graham & Miller 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


66 Broadway New York 














Pre-War 
Period 
1909-18 
RAILS: High Low 
ne TT 9034 
ht linea nameaaninn 10834 96 
Atlantic Coast Line... ooee 348 102 
Baltimore & ome seasoned 122% 90 
Do. Pfd. : iam ance 77 
Canadian Pacific......-- ---288 165 
Chesapeake & Ohio......... 92 61% 
Chee. @ Obie Pil... cccccccce oe - 
C. BM. & Se. Path. cccccccce 165% 96 
Be as caectedebenacwcedl 181 130 
Chicago * Northwestern....198% 123 
hicago. R. I. & Pacific.... «+ ee 
Do. oan aaa . 
4 , &.  Sepperesses - ae 
Delaware & Hudson.......- 200 147% 
Delaware, Lack. & W.....- 840 192% 
GT tcsucdnaneceeaueeesee 614% 388% 
Oe, BF Pel cccccecesees 49% 26) 
Os, Ged POE... cc cccccecss 89% 193 
Great Northern Pfd........ 157% 115% 
Illinois Central. ...........- 1624, 102% 
Kansas City Southern....... 50% 21 
i Mi ccxcgennce geese 15% 56 
Lehigh Valley.............- 121% 62% 
mag ad & Nashville...... ot 21 


_ eon’ giana 147% 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis.. 16 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford. ... 

N. Y.. Ont. & W. 
Norfolk & Western. 
Northern Pacific. 
Pennsylvania . 
Pere Marquette 







ae 895 
,Do. Ist Pfd. 46% 
, “S| eengegeeser 58% 
St. Louis-San Francisco. ...*74 
St. Louis Southwestern...... 40% 
Southern Pacific ......... ++ 139% 
Southern Ry .......-+-+-ee 34 
Be Win 6000ccesnesecen 86% 


Te adaneal 
Western Maryland 
Western Pacific 


Do. Pfd 
Wheeling & Lake Erie. --.*12% 


INDUSTRIALS: 


Adams Express. 
Alhed Chem.. 
Do. Pfd... 


Am. Bosch Mag........-++++ -- 

Am. Can ...ccccccccccccece ™% 
BDO, Febc caccececccesese 129% 

Aes. Car & Wap. ....-22202- 7614 
~~ DE nc ncceccesecceses — 


0. Mccoccccccccccooss SERS 
Am. Tee ..cccocce eoccccece oo 
Am. International ecccecece os 
Am. Linseed .......+se++++ 80 
Am. Loco. .cccccccccccccces 149 

Do. Pfd......++++ cocccccckae 
Am. Safety Razor..... eeccee oo 
Am. Ship & Com.......-- 

i Smelt. & Ref...... oe. 108 
Pfd.. cccccccccosekse 
Am “Steel Fays coece cccccce TO% 

0. Pd... .cceres eoccccece os 
Am. Sugar ....- cocccceccclee 

o. Pfd.. cccccecccedl 
Am oyeeee Ted. cccccccce oo 

BG.0c cc cccccccces 
Am. Tel. & Tel........++: 153% 
Am. Tobacco ...ececeeeess *530 
©. B...cccccccsccccccese os 
Am. Woolen ....--e-eseeee% 40 

De. Pod. cccccccsccceses 107 
AmacenEsa ....0.-+:- cecseces 54 
Associated Dry SNE. ccudin an 

Go Bat PES. cccccccccccoce ov 

do 2nd Pfd....... eeceoees os 
At. Gulf & Beceeeese eoe 18 

Do. seenee cccccoee SS 
Baldwin Loco......-see+e- 60% 

TBs ac cosceseeses 10730 
Bethle. Steel B.....seeee000*51% 

0. 7% iB. coccecceccoe OD 


"Do. 8% Pd... .ccoccccces 
Burns Bros. A...cccsscceee 
Do. B 


sseee seeeeeereeeeeee +* 


Calif. Packing ..sccseccesee oe 


Period 
1914-18 
H 
111 7% 
108 75 
126 78 
96 as 
80 48 
220% 126 
71 85% 
107% 3= 85 
148 62% 
136 85 
45 16 
94 44 
80 85% 
159% 87 
242 160 
58% 18% 
64% = 153 
45% 18 
134% 79 
115 85 
85 13 
65% 40 
87 50% 
141 103 
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Post-War 
Period 
1919-19228 
High Low High 
108% 818 108 
86 72 90 
124 187 
60 87 56 
66 38 60 
170 101 160 
1085 100% 108 
104 
bas) +4 26 
76 45% 
105 59 88 
50 22% 87% 
105 64 95 
93 54 85 
141 834% 124% 
260% 3 130% 
21% 7 138% 
33 11% 20% 
2334 ™ 15 
100% 60 80 
1154@ 80% 117% 
28% 18 24% 
59% 40 56 
72 393% 71% 
144% 4 55 


116% 
147 


an 
87% 


9 
64 100% 
23% 78% 
12 22% 
16 21 
84% 117 
61} 81% 
3254 47% 
124 4256 
21) 42 
60% 81% 
82% 66% 
83% 566% 
10% 27 
10% 36% 
67% 95% 
17% 35% 
42 70% 
va 


13 
85 74 
87 111 
21 33% 
ga 
96 188% 


-——1983——.._ Bale $ per 








Last Diwé 





Low May Share 
100 101 e 

















87 8% 6 
110 114 7 
40 49 os 
57 57 4 
ty? 151% 10 
66 4 

1a) 101% 6% 
20 21% =... 
82%, 38 a 
7H 5 
29% 80 os 
87% 7 
77 77 6 
103 110% 9 

11634 117% 8% 
10% 104 .. 
15 17% ee 
11% ae 
72% 72M 5 
110 lll 7 
18% 20% .. 
52% 152 4 

61% 62% 3% 
130 40 7 




















74% %78 

16% 18% 

17% «6317 
107% 108% 

72 73% 6 

44% 44a 

36 39 4 

3375 41% 

74 74% 

50 +49 2 

51% 51 

21 22% 

28% 30 

87 89 6 

24% 31% 

644 66 5 

















a 
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55 55 
98% 100 «7 
245% 25% 

28 29 

120% 130% 
115 1184 7 
67 ™ .25 
14 15 

53 60% 
o7% 8 
85 38CtiéS 
1014 $100 7 
76 78 
105% %105% “7 
244% 327% «C. 
55% 355 CC 
121%, 122% ‘9 
150 150% 12 
148 149% 12 
983% 94% 7 
10314 104% «7 
46% 47 «3 
621, 74% 4 
83 84, 6 
88% 91% 7 
18% 22% .. 
4% 1714 
129%, 1334 7 
lll 112. «7 
59% 61% 5 
98% 93 7 
107% 108% 8 
18¢ 6 10 

364 C8 

78 “xu «C6 








Price Range 


1909-13 
High Low 
INDUSTRIALS—Continued: 


= DOR... ccccccecese 72% 
Petro. Pid.. seee 4 
Central seeee. ° ee 


*150% 
60% 
Do. Pfd. a 118% 
Crucible Steel 6% 108% 
Cuba Cane Sugar : 
Cuban Amer. Sugar *273 
Se. Johnson se oe 


Semen Tex 
Gen’! Asphalt 


Blowsten OFF... cccccccecce 
Hudson Motors 
Hupp Motors 
Inspiration 
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source and we do not consider it an at- 
tractive speculation. A better purchase, 
in our opinion, would be Tennessee Cop- 
per and Chemical, paying $1 per share per 
annum and selling around 11. Earnings 
in March are stated to be as good as any 
previous month in its history and it looks 
as though the company should have no 
difficulty in maintaining the present divi- 
dend rate, which, at present prices, gives 
an attractive yield. 


JONES BROS. TEA 
Expanding Business 


The chain store idea has always impressed 
me favorably and I have made considerable 
profit in such stocks as F. W. Woolworth and 

S. Kresge. I have been considering the 
purchase of Jones Bros. Tea Company’s stock 
but before doing so would like to have your 
opinion of the future possibilities of this 
company. I am not so much interested in 
any immediate move as I am in the possibil- 
ities of the stock if held for a few years.— 
8. F., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Jones Bros. Tea Company has been 
steadily expanding its business. At the 
end of 1922 it had 493 stores in operation 
as compared with 329 stores in 1917. In 
March, the company purchased the Pro- 
gressive Grocery Stores, Inc., operating 
a chain of 62 stores and doing a gross 
business of more than three millions and 
it is the intention of the Jones Bros. to 
expand this chain to 100 stores in the im- 
mediate future and double the annual gross 
business. In 1922, the company only 
earned $3.64 on the common stock but 
these earnings were largely made in the 
last six months and current earnings are 
understood to be well in excess of the 
present dividend rate of $4. The com- 
pany has an excellent record, having 
shown a consistent earning power for 
several years. It has expanded its busi- 
ness without increasing its capitalization. 
In our opinion the stock is an attractive 
long-pull holding. 


ADVANCE RUMELY 
Common Stock Unattractive 


While I have done fairly well in selecting 
stocks in the past year, I have acquired one 
that has so far turned out to be a lemon and 
that is Advance Rumely common. I pur- 
chased the stock because it was selling at a 
low price and I thought improvement in the 
agricultural machinery business might cause 
an advance. Would you advise retaining the 
stock or switching into something else with 
better prospects.—C. F., Gloversville, N. Y. 


Advance Rumely for the year ended De- 
cember 3lst, 1922, earned $1.10 a share on 
the preferred stock which compares with 
a loss of nearly two million in the pre- 
vious year. It is true that the outlook for 
earnings this year is somewhat improved 
but the improvement is not sufficient to 
promise very substantial earnings. The 
farmer is still feeling the effect from the 
slump in farm prices and is inclined to 
go very slow. Another unfavorable fac- 
tor is the entry into the agricultural ma- 
chinery industry of such large auto- 
mobile companies as Ford thereby mak- 
ing competition very keen. Advance 
Rumely is in very good financial condition 


and there is a good asset value behind the 
common stock. As improvement in earn- 
ings is likely to be very slow, however, 
we would deem it advisable to dispose of 
this stock and switch into some other 
security that has better immediate pros- 
pects. A suggestion is International Com- 
bustion Engineering, paying $2 a share and 
selling around 23. This company manu- 
factures automatic stokers and other fuel- 
saving devices and appears to have a 
steadily growing business. Earnings at 
the present time are understood to be run- 
ning at the rate of $5 per share. 


QUAKER OATS 
Earnings Made Rapid Comeback 


For many years I have held five shares of 
Quaker Oats common stock. I held it through 
the slump of 1920 and now that it has recov- 
ered over 100 points to 235 I am considering 
selling out. The stock shows me a large profit 
and I do not want to see it get away from me 
as I thought it was going to when the com- 
pany took a big loss in 1920. What is your 
opinion?—J. J. H., Chicago, Ill, 

Quaker Oats Company for the year 
ended December 3lst, 1922, earned $31.58 
a share on the common stock as compared 
with $13.80 a share the previous year. In 
1920 the company reported a deficit after 
dividends of $8,000,000. This loss being 
largely represented by inventory deprecia- 
tion. With the single exception of 1920, 
the company has an excellent record over 
a long period of years and there is no 
reason to suppose it will not continue to 
do well in the future. However, we do 
feel that at present levels of 235 the stock 
is no longer a bargain and that you could, 
to advantage, take profit around these 
levels and switch into some other security 
that has not gone up so much and which 
has a good outlook. A _ suggestion is 
American Woolen paying 7% and selling 
around 93. This company is booked up 
for months at capacity and-should be able 
to earn its dividend several times over in 
1923. Total capitalization of the company 
is $90,000,000 and working capital alone 
is $80,000,000, so that it can readily be 
seen there is a big asset value behind the 
common stock as the plants of the com- 
‘pany, on a conservative basis, are worth at 
least $50,000,000. 


STEEL & TUBE COMPANY 
Proposed Merger Held Up 


When the terms of the proposed merger be- 
tween Steel and Tube Company of America, 
Youngstown Steel &€ Tube and Briar Hill were 
announced, I purchased some of the Steel & 
Tube Company’s preferred stock at 103 as the 
terms of the merger provided for its redemp- 
tion at 110. There has been a hitch in the 
merger, however, and I would like to have 
your opinion as to the advisability of con- 
tinuing to hold the stock.—A,. M. W., St. Paul, 
Minn, 


Allied Chemical Dye Corporation ob- 
tained an injunction which held up the 
sale of the Steel & Tube Company’s prop- 
erty until minority stockholders are given 
the opportunity to adduce “proof which is 
of a character sufficiently strong to permit 
them to sustain their contention.” This 
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matter may, therefore, drag along in the 
Court for some time, thus holding up the 
proposed merger. However, in Steel & 
Tube Company preferred stock you have, 
in our opinion, a good business man’s in- 
vestment. For the year ended December 
Ist, 1922, the company only earned $2.80 
a share on the preferred stock, but in 
view of the favorable conditions existing 
in the steel industry at this time there is 
no question that the preferred dividend 
will be earned with a fair margin to spare 
in the current year. There is a very fair 
chance, in our opinion, of this merger ulti- 
mately going through and the stock being 
retired at 110. In view of this possibility 
and the reasonable safety of the dividend 
under present conditions, we consider it 
all right for you to retain fhe stock. 


HUPP MOTOR 
Sales Increase 88 Per Cent 


I have heard reports that Hupp Motors is 
now doing a record business and thought of 
purchasing some of the stock. I see, however, 
that it is only paying $1 per share per annum, 
which does not make the present price look 
very attractive unless dividends are to be sub- 
stantially increased in the near future. What 
is your opinion of the stock at this time?f— 
H. F. F., Baltimore, Md. 

It is true that Hupp Motor Car Com- 
pany is doing a record business at this 
time. For the quarter ended March 3lst, 
1923, sales show an increase of 88% over 
the corresponding quarter in 1922. The 
company reports a large volume of orders 
on its books which apparently assures a 
high rate of operations for some months 
to come. For the year ended December 
31st, 1922, the company earned $7.13 a 
share on the common stock. For a stock 
selling at 27 a dividend rate of $1 is de- 
cidedly small, but, from the earnings of 
the company reported in 1922 and the out- 
look for this year, it is natural to assume 
that more liberal dividend payments are 
in prospect. The company has been con- 
servative in its payments in order to build 
up a stronger financial condition. With 
business on as large a scale as at present 
the company is obliged to carry a heavy 
inventory and can use its surplus funds to 
advantage at this time. The stock does 
not appear to be over-valued, but we do 
not advise a purchase at this time as, in 
our opinion, general market conditions are 
not favorable and, by holding off, we be- 
lieve the opportunity will be presented to 
acquire the stock in a somewhat lower 
price range. 


PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Good Business Man’s Stock 


I have owned some Palmolive stock for a 
long time. Would you advise me to sell it? 
I can get a good price for it and I would like 
to know if it would not be well to go into 
something else.—J. E. V., Detroit, Mich. 


Palmolive Company stock is a very good 
holding. The company is very ag- 
gressively and capably managed and has 
been liberal in its dividend record, the 
present rate being 12% on the common, 
with extras. During the last two years, 
14% a year has been disbursed to share- 
holders. There is outstanding $2,892,241 
7% preferred and $2,476,477 common. It 
is true the stock is selling at a high price, 
but the company’s balance at the end of 
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Scientifically 
Safeguarded 


Investments 


THE long and successful record of S.W. 
Straus & Co.—41 years without loss to any 
investor—has definitely proved the effici- 
encyof the scientific safeguards which make 
up the Straus Plan. The safeguards afford 
the maximum of safety to the investor, and 
insure— 


Prompt payment of both princi- 
pal and interest in cash on the 
days due; 


Protection against depreciation 
and economic changes; and 








Constant expert supervision in 
the interest of bondholders. 


Straus Bondsare available in $1,000, $500, 
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last year showed working capital of nearly 
$6,000,000, or more than the entire capi- 
talization, and, in view of the continued 
progress being made, eventually something 
better than present dividend payments may 
be anticipated justifying holding the stock. 
However, if you desire to take your profit, 
we would recommend American Tobacco, 
selling at around 150 and paying 12% per 
annum. This company is a leading factor 
in the tobacco industry. In our opinion, 
its shares are underrated in the present 
market and have good speculative possi- 
bilities of selling at higher levels. 


UNION BAG & PAPER CO. 
An Attractive Speculation 


I have some Union Bag € Paper Co. stock 
and I have been wondering if I ought to sell 
it, as I notice stocks are going down. Wiil 
you let me have your opinion, and oblige.— 
G. L. M., Troy, N. Y. 


Union Bag & Paper Co. has outstanding 
a funded debt of $6,500,000 and $14,977,- 
850 capital stock, on which it is paying 
dividends of $6 per annum. For the year 
ended December 31, 1922, the dividend was 
barely covered, earnings being equivalent 
to $6.29 a share on the stock. However, 
the company is in good financial condition. 
Balance sheet at the end of the year 
showed working capital of almost $5,000,- 
000. It is also in a strong trade position 
and with the higher trend of paper prices 
we see no reason to sell the stock at this 
time. 
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REYNOLDS SPRING COMPANY 
Stock Highly Speculative 


During April I bought Reynolds Spring at 
29%. Subsequently it declined. When I made 
this purchase I was informed that earnings 
were at the rate of $8 to $10 a share. Earn- 
ings for the first quarter have been at the 
rate of $2 a share for the year. In view of 
this comparatively poor showing, do you ad- 
vise that I hold my stock?—wW. R. C., Detroit, 
Mich. 

During 1919, 1920 and 1921 the Reynolds 
Spring Company averaged about 50 cents 
per annum earned on its present common, 
and in 1922 the common earned about 
$1.75. Earnings for this year as reflected 
by the financial statement for the first 
quarter, are running at the rate of ap- 
proximately $2.00 per share after taxes, 
depreciation and preferred stock dividends. 

The book value is silghtly under $10 per 
share, but the financial condition of the 
company is excellent due to the subscrip- 
tion by stockholders to 73,500 shares at 
$12 on March 16, 1923. The company’s 
main plant has been running at capacity 
production, and its business is largely de- 
pendent on the automobile industry. 

It would seem that with this compara- 
tively low book value and low earning 
power, that the stock is selling too high 
at its present level. It is doubtful whether 
the company can pay dividends which 
would merit this price. There are 147,000 
shares Reynolds common now outstanding 
as a result of the above subscription by 
stockholders to 73,500 shares. The stock 
is highly speculative as evidenced by the 
fact that last June the old shares sold at 


$51 and reacted to $12 during the next 
four months. Its speculative value is 
based purely on manipulation rather than 


intrinsic merit. 





TRADE TENDENCIES 
(Continued from page 57) 








from the top with indications of reaching 
an even lower point. Refined sugar prices, 
of course, have declined proportionately. 


Conclusion 


Disregarding legal action against the 
sugar “barons” it is obvious that the 
buyers strike recently inaugurated is 
likely to have an unfavorable effect for 
the time being at least on the sugar mar- 
ket. On the earnings side, however, prices 
are not likely to decline to a point to make 
operation unprofitable. In fact, as most 
of the producers have already sold from 
one half to two thirds of their crop at 
high prices, it is obvious that they have 
already salted away a good part of the 
gain. The Government’s action is there- 
fore—as usual—likely to be without avail 
so far as the actual price situation is con- 
cerned. 

Most of the large Cuban producers, 
however, should report excellent earnings 
for the season and the refiners are in an 
equally good position. 

(Please turn to page 94) 
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It Took_J8 


Years to Write 


Thirty-eight years of intensive experience—thirty- 
eight years of sound, conservative business practice— 


thirty-eight years of examining and 


investigating 


thousands of investments—were necessary before we 
acquired the fundamental investment knowledge which 
we have embodied in this important book. 


HIS book tells in clear, defi- 

nite, simple language the 
basic principles which influence all 
investments. It classifies all types 
of investments so that any one 
can quickly grasp the fundamen- 
tal differences—the advantages 
and disadvantages of each one. 
It gives the few simple, easy, but 
very important rules by which in- 
surance companies and other big 
corporations select their invest- 
ments—assuring them strong se- 
curity with a high yield. 


It tells you how you may judge 
the merits of any investment— 
how you may select the invest- 
ment best suited to your needs— 
how you may protect your prin- 
cipal against loss or mismanage- 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & Co. 
105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
38 Years Without Loss to a Customer 


ment. With the aid of the very 
important, very vital information 
contained in this book an inex- 
perienced investor may go about 
the selecting of his investments 
confident that he is getting the 
same safety as the most experi- 
enced investor. 


This book is, we sincerely believe, 
one of the most concise, most in- 
formative manuals ever prepared 
on the subject of investments. It 
gives, in condensed form, the in- 
vestment knowledge which we 
have acquired in our conservative 
investment experience of over 38 
years—during which time no cus- 
tomer has ever lost a penny of 
either principal or interest on any 
Forman investment. 
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Wide Range of Maturities 
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Current Bond Offerings 


Smaller Volume of Offerings—Considerable 
Amount of Financing Remains to Be Done 


UTSIDE of the Federal Land Bank 

issue of $75,000,000, new offerings 

were very small. If this issue were 
not included, the total amount offered inthe 
past two weeks would have been one of the 
smallest for any similar period since the 
beginning of 1922. Undoubtedly, the un- 
certainty prevailing in all the investment 
markets had something to do with regard 
to limiting the amount of new bond issues. 


Among the municipal issues, there were 
few even comparatively large offerings. 
Most of the flotations were for a half 
million or less. Offered yields approxi- 
mated those of the past few months, the 
average being on about a 4.50% basis. 


Industrial Issues 


The two largest industrial issues were 
the 10 millions of American Smelting & 
Refining 6s offered to yield about 6%, and 
the General Petroleum 6s offered to yield 
6.60%. The Federal Sugar Refining Com- 
pany put out a 5 million-dollar issue to 
yield 64%. The Illinois Central offered 








NEW BOND OFFERINGS 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL 


Off’d Yield 
Amount (%) 

Sumter Co., S. Carol’a $500,000 4.70-4.75 

Scott Co., Iowa....... 550,000 4.25-4.50 

City of Seattle, Ore. .2,520,000 5.00 
City of Chattanooga, 

4.50 

City of Buffalo, N. Y.1,700,000 3.90 

Prov. of Nova Scotia..2,500,000 5.00 


RAILROAD 
Ill, Cent. R. R. Co. $14,003,000 


INDUSTRIAL 


Gen. Petr. Corp. ..$10,000,000 
North Am. Car Co. 700,000 
Middle W. Pr. Co. 3,850,000 
Am. Sm. & Ref. Co. 10,000,000 
Fed. Sugar Ref. Co. 5,000,000 


FARM LOANS 


Colorado - Wyoming 
Jt. Stk. Land Bk..$1,000,000 
Federal Land Bk.. ..75,000,000 




















approximately 14 millions in equipment 
trusts at a price to yield 5.15%. There 
were no utility offerings in the week ended 
April 28, and no foreign issues. 


A Period of Quiet 


The new bond market is evidently in a 
state of suspense with a number of issues 


being held up pending clarification of 
some of the present uncertainties in most 
of the old markets. A great deal of 
financing, however, remains to be done 
and it is doubtless that this will occur 
within the next few weeks. 





WHAT DO CONVERTIBLE 
BONDS OFFER? 
(Continued from page 45) 








likely, then, the common stock will have 
advanced materially in price — perhaps 
more than doubled to, say, $170 per share. 
Remembering that the convertible feature 
of our bonds was exercisable at 105, it 
develops that the advance in the stock 
will be shared by the bond, solely because 
of the “call privilege” it offers. 


A Note of Caution 


There is something in the study of 
physics, I believe, which comes under 
some such heading as “The Law of Com- 
pensation” and which tells us that the 
natural world is always tending toward 
perfect balance—that excesses in one field 
will always be offset by deficiencies else- 
where. There is a similar law in the 
world of finance, where investments that 
are attractive in some respects are always 
equally unattractive in others. The chief 
provision of the Law of Investment Com- 
pensation is this: The greater the income 
return or speculative potentiality of an 
investment security, the less safety it will 
offer. 

Investors who are considering the pur- 
chase of convertible bonds might well bear 
this law in mind. It is true that they offer 
unusual speculative possibilities; but it is 
equally true that they offer a commen- 
surate amount of risk. 


(To be continued) 
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RECORD TRAFFIC SAVES | 
RAILROADS 
(Continued from page 23) 








April established new high records and 
with a good crop season ahead and ad- 
vance orders on books of leading indus- 
trial concerns large, it is quite likely that 
the present record traffic will hold up wel! 
into the fall. The current year is cer- 
tain to be a very prosperous one for the 
majority of roads and many of these 
issues are selling at prices that are far 
from discounting the present and prospec 
tive situation. General business conditions 
bear close watching, however, as there are 
many weak spots in the railroad situation 
which are now being covered up by ar 
unprecedented volume of traffic. 
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THE BANKING SITUATION 
(Continued from page 56) 











Established 1869 














discount, or for the use of individuals 
who want to berrow in order to carry 
n business. It also indicates, however, 
that the mere total available lending power 
banks, as indicated by their reserve 
position, is not a good guide to the amount 
credit that can safely or wisely be 
cranted to them; or be used by them in 
making loans to customers. 
The real test is now found in market 
conditions, and especially in production 
and prices as governing these market con- 
ditions. This point of view is being bet- 
ter realized by bankers all over the coun- 
try, the result being to produce a much 
more careful scrutiny of the outlook than 
t any time heretofore. The process of 
reducing investments by selling them has 
been continued of late with the result 
that an equivalent amount of rediscount 
emand which might have been felt by 
reserve banks has been “sidetracked.” 
This in itself has had an important effect 
pon the bond market, tending to hold 
prices down. The advice issued by the 
Council of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation in the statement recently issued 
iter its spring meeting will also undoubt- 
edly tend to prevent banks from seeking 
heavy rediscounts or from lending over- 
reely in aid of obviously speculative 
undertakings which at another time they 
might regard with favor. 











Conditions Affecting 
Your Holdings 


HAT were the corporation’s earnings for the 

past year? How does its balance sheet com- 
pare with previous years? Has anything arisen 
which vitally affects its securities? What is the 
callable value and the present market value of your 
securities? 
Our Investors’ Information Department will be glad 
to furnish you gratis the answers, based on latest 
reports. 
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Ann. Rate Declared Record 


$5 Amer Can com $1.25 4-20 
$4 Amer Radiator com. $1. 00 6-15 
S% Amer Shipbldg com ‘ 2 2 Jo ( 7-15 
12 % Amer Tobacco com, % 5-10 
12% Amer Tob com B. 5 (= 
$6 Assoc Drygds Ist pf si 50 
$7 Assoc Drygds 2d pf $: 
$6 Atchison com. "$1.50 
$3 Auto Knitter Hos.. T5e 
35 Bethlehem_ Su com. 
® Beth Stl 7% pfd. 
8% Beth Stl 8% pfid.. 
$8 Brooklyn Edison.. 
$8 Burroughs Add M. 
$6 Cal Packing 
7% Campbell Soup we 
$6 Cent Ill P S pfd.. 
$8 oat R R of } N 
9% Del & Hudson... ! 
$2 Fleischmann Co... 50c 
% > Cigar pfd 
% Gen Cigar deb =. 
7 Goodrich pfd.. 
3 Hayes Wheel 
} Household 
.50 Inland Steel com. 
$7 Inland Steel pfd. 
— Intertype a" (stk) 10% 
$1 Intertype Corp com 25c 
$7 Inter Harvester pid 14% 
& Tire... T5c 
Lig & Myers T com 3% 
> Lis & Myers c B. 
Lima Loco pfd.... int 
Lima Loco com.... $ 
me save GS tet gid... 
Martin- Parry 
Miami Copper 
Motor 
Natl Lead pfd 
Norfolk & W com. 
2 Phillips 5 
— Phillips Pete com. 
— Phillips Pete extra. 
$1 St Joseph Lead.. 
—St Joseph Lead.. 
£2.50 Stand G & El com 62% 
$5 Stand Milling com. $1.2 
$6 Stand Milling pfd. $1.50 
$7 United Dyewood pf $1.75 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


7% and 6% Debenture Stocks 
Dividends payable quarterly, Feb. 1, May 1, Aug. 1, and Nov. 1 


Business: General Motors ranks first in automotive industry in value of 
annual output. Products include Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, Oakland 
and Oldsmobile motor cars, GMC Trucks, Delco Electric Systems, Hyatt 
Roller Bearings, Fisher Bodies, etc. 


Earnings: Earnings for first quarter of 1923 were $19,406,123, or 
approximately //.¢ times quarterly dividend requirement on Debenture 
and Preferred Stocks. Net earnings for 1922 were $51,496,135 or 8 times 
dividend requirements. For 4 years, 1919 to 1922, inclusive, despite 
losses in 1921, net earnings averaged over ¢ times divided require- 
ments on the present outstanding Senior Securities. For 9 years, 1912 to 
1920, inclusive, average net income available for Senior dividends was 
11 times dividend requirements, 


Sales: Net sales for 1922 amounted to $463,706,733. Sales for first 
quarter of 1923 totaled 176,417 cars and trucks, the largest quarter’s busi- 
ness in General Motors history. 


AssetS: Net current and working assets as of December 31, 1922, were 
$126,476,237, or more than $115 per share on the Debenture and Pre- 
ferred Stocks. Net Tangible Assets (exclusive of good will, etc.) 
amounted to $382,310,252, or more than $350 per share. Company has 
no bonded debt. Market value of Common Stock is now in excess of 
$330,000,000. 


We recommend General Motors 7% and 6% Debenture 
Stocks for investment. They are listed on New York Stock 
Exchange and are now selling at 


Prices to Yield nearly 7% 


Dominick & Dominick Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


115 Broadway, 120 Broadway Du Pont Bldg. 
New York New York Wilmington 


The above information, while not guaranteed, is obtained from sources which we 
believe to be reliable. 


























U.S.RUBBER 


A complete survey 
of the Premier 
Rubber Manufac- 


turing Company. 


Copy apon request 


LAMBORN, 
HUTCHINGS 
& COMPANY 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock E. 


New York Cotton E. e 
New York Cottec & Sugar Exckangs 
Leadon Pr i 


7 Wall Street, New York 
Whitehall 3700 























WHITEHOUSE & CO. 


Established 1828 


Stocks and Bonds 


Accounts Carried 


111 Broadway, New York 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


BROOKLYN BALTIMORE 
186 Remsen St Keyser Building 
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MARKET STATISTICS 


N.Y.Times 
N.Y. Times Dow, Jones Avgs. -—50Stocks—— 
40 Bonds 20Indus. 20 Rails High Low 


Monday, April 23 ; 100.73 86.47 86.95 
Tuesday, April 24 101.08 86.67 . 87.49 
Wednesday, April 25..... 77.10 101.36 86.76 . 87.79 
Thursday, April 26 ; 101.37 87.66 
Friday, April 27 é 101.16 87.52 
Saturday, April 28 ; 100.63 87.38 
Monday, April 30 , 98.38 85.33 
Tuesday, May 1 i 97.40 84.82 
Wednesday, May 2 ; ' 84.92 
Thursday, May 3 ; . 84.37 
Friday, May 4 83.14 
Saturday, May 5 84.36 
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SWITCHING FROM WEAK 
TO STRONG STOCKS 
(Continued from page 33) 








very substantial percentage of its earnings. 

Cuban American could unquestionably 
put its stock at this time on a $4 dividend 
asis but it is rather thought that a con- 
ervative policy will be pursued and that 
he stock will be given a regular $2 rate 
with extra dividends of 50 cents a quarter 
vhile present favorable conditions con- 
inue. Despite the contention of the Gov- 
rnment that the price of sugar has been 
induly inflated, estimates of the crop indi- 
ate that there will be about enough sugar 
to go around but no more and there is un- 
ikely to be an important recession in the 
rice .of sugar from present levels for 
ome time to come. The stock, of 
course, is not as attractive as it has 
been around the low levels but still 
offers a fairly interesting opportunity 
as a speculation. 


JULIUS 
KAYSER 


Julius Kayser has a splendid 
record over a long period 
oi years. For the past ten 
years, earnings have averaged about $7 a 
hare on the present outstanding common 
stock and in the last fiscal year ended 
\ugust 3lst, $10 a share was earned. It 
vas anticipated that the common stock 
would be on a dividend basis before this 
but apparently the rapid advance in the 
price of raw silk has influenced directors 
to adopt a conservative policy. The com- 
pany was provided with large inventories 
it lower levels and undoubtedly is making 
good profits at the present time. How- 
ever, it is obliged to purchase raw silk 
it the present time against future require- 
ments and this undoubtedly ties up a large 
portion of the company’s working capital 
in view of the high prices and may lay 
the basis for inventory losses later on. 

The management has shown itself 
highly efficient in the past, having escaped 
large losses in the depression of 1921 when 
most silk houses were very badly hit. 
The condition in the silk market just 
described may operate against divi- 
dend payments for a while but we be- 
lieve there is an excellent chance of 
favorable action within a year’s time 
and with the stock off over ten points 
from its 1922 high it appears to be a 
good switch for a stock such as Gen- 
eral Asphalt which has very remote 
dividend possibilities. 


MAXWELL Maxwell 
MOTORS 


Motors now 
has what it sadly lacked 
in past years, that is, an 
ficient management. Under the direction 
£ Walter B. Chrysler, Maxwell now has 
me of the most efficient automobile plants 
in the country and is turning out a car 
that has met with favor. Production 
schedule for this year is 60,000 cars com- 
pared with 50,000 cars in 1922 and it is 
estimated that the $8 dividend to which 
the class A stock is entitled will be earned 
several times over. 

It is not likely that dividends will be 
paid on the Class A stock this year as the 
company has six and a half millions in 
short term notes maturing in 1923 and 
1924 which the managemient will probably 
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A community's 
promise to pay 


O strong is the security of good 

Municipal and State Bonds 
that State laws approve them as 
suitable Savings 
Banks. 

Such bonds promise to pay you 
their face value after a definite 
term of years, and yield interest 
free from Federal income tax. 

The National City Company has 


investments for 


learned through years of analytical 
study the factors which make cer- 
tain Government, State, Municipal, 
Railway, Public Utility and Indus- 
trial Bonds more desirable than 
others. 

The results of the Company’s 
latest studies will be found in a list 
of recommended bonds—a copy of 
which will be mailed on request. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Builaing, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 


BONDS 


SHORT TERM NOTES 


ACCEPTANCES 

















Coffee 


Sugar 


Cotton 


Bonds | 


Oil Grain 





Orders executed for Cash or Conservative Margin 
PRIVATE WIRES THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH 


FENNER & BEANE 


Members of 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Orleans Cotton Ex 
a Board of Trade 

New York Produce Ex 


NEW YORK: 27 William St. 


New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Members of 
Liverpoel Cetton Exchange 
NEW ORLEANS: 818 Gravier St. 





























Federal Reserve 
Board's index 
shows basic In- 
dustrial produc- 
tion in U_S. is 
now greater than 
in the boom year 
of 1920 





Industrial Bonds 


are Timely Purchases — 


omar they are gaining 
steadily in favor with 
investors who carefully 
follow conditions and who 
seek uncommon invest- 
ment values. 

Send for our special list, 
just prepared, of 25 Indus- 
trial Bonds, yielding from 


5.85% lo 7.50% 
Ask for List M-61 


George H. Burr & Co. 


Equitable Building, New York 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis 
Hartford San Francisco 


Los Angeles Seattle Portland, Ore. 




















SEASONED 





BONDS 





Our latest list of sug- 
gestions furnished on 
request for M.W. 30 


W™ Carnesic Ewen 


Investment Securities 


2 WALL ST. — NEW YORK 


Telephone Rector 3273-4 














decide to pay off before starting dividends. 
Earnings this year, however, should be 
sufficiently large to enable the company to 
clean up these notes and open the way for 
dividends on the Class A stock early in 
1924. Of course, this program is de- 
pendent upon the continuance of the 
prosperity in the automobile industry 
but the outlook at the present time is 
sufficiently encouraging to warrant 
confidence in the Class A stock. 


Considering the gen- 
erally unfavorable 
conditions in the tire 
industry in 1922 as a result of severe com- 
petition and price cutting, Kelly Spring- 
field Tire Company’s report showing $6.50 
a share earned on its stock was a very 
favorable exhibit. Kelly Springfield does 
not issue any quarterly report but it is 
significant to note that Goodyear in the 
first three months of 1923 showed a profit 
equal to that of the entire 1922 year. It is 
entirely conceivable therefore, that Kelly 
Springfield may show earnings 100% 
in excess of 1922. It is true that sinking 
fund requirements provide for the re- 
tirement of one million dollars of the 
company’s 8% note each year com- 
mencing with 1923, but with earnings 
on so favorable a. basis the company 
can meet these requirements and still 
make substantial payments to common 
stockholders. 


KELLY 
SPRINGFIELD 


MAGMA 
COPPER 


Magma Copper has been 
making many improvements 
on its property that will ma- 
terially increase the company’s earning 
power. The company has doubled the 
capacity of its concentrator from 300 to 
600 tons daily, improved a 31-mile railroad 
from Superior to Magma Junction and is 
constructing a new smelter at Superior 
which it is anticipated will be finished 
about the end of the year. Shipments 
were resumed April 4th. When all im- 
provements are completed, which will be 
about fhe first of next year, Magma will 
have a capacity of about 25,000,000 pounds 
of copper a year. As its ore body aver- 
ages about 5.6% copper and carries con- 
siderable silver the company’s costs will 
be low, around 9 cents a pound. With this 
production and low cost Magma, with 
copper metal around 17 cents, should be 
able to show an earning power well over 
$6 a share although of course, it is not 
able to show so large an earning power 
at this time. The company’s improve- 
ments were financed by a new convertible 
bond issue so that it is in good financial 
condition and able to pay out earnings in 
dividends. Magma has reasonably assured 
ore reserves of 1,505,000 tons and. expert 
mining opinion is of the belief that further 
development work will uncover a still 
larger tonnage. The stock is one of the 
more desirable of the copper specu- 
lative issues. 


PERE Pere Marquette ap- 
MARQUETTE pears to be a road 

that is definitely on 
the up-grade, earnings having shown a 
steadily increasing tendency in the past 
several years. The remarkable growth of 
the automobile industry has been the most 
important factor in increasing the road’s 
earnings and the company is apparently 





REDUCTION }j 
OF RISK IN ff 
INVESTMENT 
PRODUCTIVENESS 
AND PROFIT IN 
MANAGEMENT 


Beneath the 
Balance Sheet 


Financial statements are often but 
surface indications. An unhealthy 
condition may exist long before it 
becomes apparent on the balance 
sheet. A good possibility may lie 
hidden beneath an unsatisfactory 
statement, awaiting only a guid- 
ing hand to bring it into profitable 
development. 

AVRAM EXAMINATIONS 
AND REPORTS go beneath the 
balance sheet. They disclose the 
fundamental, primary forces in 
business organization from pro- 
duction to distribution. The bank- 
er’s judgment, based on these dis- 
closures, has a degree of accuracy 
impossible to attain through ex- 
amination of financial statements 
alone. 


The banker and his 

client both want reliable 

credit information. We 
welcome inquiries regarding 
the value of Avram Ezam- 
inations and Reports in de- 
termining it. Write us. 


M-H ‘AVRA M “o ne ‘(OMPAN Y 
360 Madison Avenue- New York 


Management and Industrial Engineers 
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ssured a big business from this source 
or years to come. Earnings of Pere 
Marquette at the present time are run- 
ring in the neighborhood of $8 a share 
per annum and as the company is in 
sood financial condition dividends ap- 
sear very close especially as all back 
ividends on the preferred stock were 
recently cleared up. 


SPICER Spicer Manufacturing 
MANU- only showed 87 cents a 
FACTURING share earned on its stock 
in 1922 but this small 
1ount was largely due to heavy charge- 
fs for depreciation, inventory adjust- 
nts, etc. Since the first quarter of 1922 
rnings of Spicer have been showing over 
a dollar a share quarterly, and in the first 
iarter of 1923 earnings were at the rate 
$5 a share. This is one of the most 
mportant of the automobile accesory com- e 
nies, its universal joints being considered | t 
tandard equipment. Spicer has $1,200,000 A telephone persona | y 
short term notes to pay off in the next 
nd tnt Beso pop poe Bay oe In your face to face contacts granted and an interview refused. 
hundred thousand dollars. Six months with people, your appearance, your 
earnings at the current rate would be . : ; 
sufficient to dispose of these items and bearing and many other . hings help 
open the way for dividends on the you to make the right impression. 
common stock. But in your telephone contacts 


there is only one thing by which 


H _— h. 
= stocks. - pes an Se See eee phone speech. Perhaps they shout, 


(Continued from page 14) An effective telephone person- perhaps they mumble, perhaps they 
ality is to-day a business and social old the mouthpiece far from their 


‘ their liberal margins, the price of the asset. Everybody appreciates the lips. And frequently they never 


stocks they deal in, their claims of in- person who speaks distinctly and realize that their carelessness has 


fallit i , = , ; 
| _ success in a week, and similar pleasantly, neither too fast nor too defeated the purpose of their talk. 


slow, with a clear enunciation of 


Curiously enough, people who 
are careful to make themselves ef- 
fectively heard and understood 
face to face, often disregard the 





need for effectiveness in their tele- 











Reduced to an Exact Science The Bell System maintains for 


each word, with lips facing the 
Having done this, he has merely to wait 


: —_ . facilities 
to it, telephone users the best 
for the circulars to pour in, and take his mouthpiece and speaking in 


: se i i equipment, 
pick among them. He should diversify In business, this is the telephone that Oneness, modern equip 
$ “investments” (if he will forgive the personality which induces favorable skilled operation and careful man- 


use Of a word that suggests conservati ‘ . , . 
profit-making). A jaar list of this rm action on the part of the listener. agement can bring to telephon 


‘ we be: National Office Equipment To the salesman it may mean the speech. But these gg be 
Manufacturers, Inc., at 10 cents a share . i hen they are 
(claim they will do 99% of the country’s difference between an order and falty — sad a , 
business in office equipment before the no order; between an interview properly used. 
next appearance of Halley’s comet); In- - 
t rnational Oil Co. (have drilled one dry “BELL SYSTEM 
le in Mexico, one in Oklahoma, and be- AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
ig now interested in the flotation of new . 
stock to raise funds for a third dry hole maanapedrernomas 
Canada), at 7 cents a share; Inter- One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
planetary Radio Co. (plan to establish toward Better Service 
radio connection with Mars), at 5 cents 
share, and Intercosmic Chronometer Co. 


' ganized to manufacture watches that | y | : } 
“— Einsteinian time), at 3 cents a share. A N N I I S 
@ persistent loser can even, with a 
little care, learn to pick out stocks which INCOME FOR LIFE GUARANTEED. 
~ not only show him a market loss but $100,000.00 Consideration 
will even compel him to h - ; 
eo pe pay heavy assess Age 60 pays. 9,900.00 a 
There is little need, however, of further 65 pays 11,700.00 toe d 
‘efinements on our subject—the grand 70 pays 14,000.00 yearly 
nd time-honored art of losing money in No Income Tax to pay. 


tocks. The curious inquirer who wants Details furnished on request. 
urther information need only have a 


heart-to-heart talk with a member of any ROBERT A. SASSEEN 
brokerage firm and copy faithfully what 115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


he hears about the trading methods of Telephone 5959 Rector 
the vast majority of the uninitiated public. 
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YIELDS OF 
6% to 7% 


are today obtainable from 
high-grade 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


AND 


POWER BONDS 


and many investors are find- 
ing it profitable to include 
securities of this character 
in their list on account of 
the liberal return which is to 


be had. 


We shall be glad to analyze 
your list of holdings and to 
make specific recommenda- 
tions of exchanges if we con- 
sider them desirable. 


L.F ROTHSCHILD & CO, 


MEMBERS N.Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 


120 Broadway, New York 






































=@ 
More people own 


electric light and power securi- 
ties than any other form of in- 
vestment except Liberty Bonds. 


When 1,450,000 investors thus 
express a preference there must 
be a substantial basis of merit. 


Well-managed and favorably lo- 
cated electric light and power 
companies have shown more 
steady growth and more consis- 
tent earning power than any 
other line of business. 


Their securities are particularly 
suited to the needs of the average 
investor, combining safety, high 
yield, and steady income year 
after year. 


We offer a choice selection of 
these attractive issues. Send for 
copy of our “Bond Topics” de- 
scribing current offerings. 





ASK FOR MG-200 


AHBickmored{h 
ili BROADWAY, NY. 











UNLISTED UTILITY BOND INDEX 


POWER COMPANIES 


Invest- 


ment 

Grade 
Adirondack Power & Light Ist & Ref. 5s, 1950............0000000 B.. 
Adirondack Electric Power Ist 5s, 1962...........cceeeecceccence A.. 
Alabama Power Co, Ist 5s, 1946. ...........eeeeeeees eceeeesesees B.. 
Appalachian Power Co. Ist 5s, 1941...........50+05 ececcccoceces B.. 
Appalachian Power Co. 7s, 1986 (Non-Callable)............ee00+0 B.. 
Ashville Power & Licht 5s, 1042...........c.cccccccccccces eoees Boe 
Carolina Power & Light Ist 5s, 1938. ..........sseeececeeees eccoce Be 
Central Maine Power Ist & Gen. Mtge. 7s, Ser. A, 1941..........+ B.. 
Colesade Power Co. fat Ga, 1008... .ccccccccccccccccccccce coccece oo 
Consumers Power Co. (Mich.) Ist 5s, 1986............ese0s so0en Gee 
Electrical Development of Ontario 5s, 1933..........+ececeeeevecs B.. 
Great Northern Power Co. Ist 5s, 1985........0cseecceeccseeees o Bue 
Great Western Power Co. 5s, 1946... .........cccccccscceccceccecs ik 
Hydraulic Power Ist & Imp. 5s, 1951... 1... cc cee ceeccceccceecece A.. 
Bees Daten Gh. FIER, Bee cccccccvesconccceseccccsseccceesoes B.. 
Bisho Power Ga. Ga, BGG. ccc ccccccvcccccccccccvecccces ccccccese B.. 
Laurentide Power Co. Ist 5s, 1946..........+.00- ceccceccccccece A.. 
Madison River Power Co. Ist 5s, 1985. .......c.sccccccccccereecs Bee 
Mississippi River Power Ist 5s, 1951. ...........eseeees eccesesese B.. 
Nebraska Power Corp. Ist 6s, 1949.............e00- peceeeeeesss Bu. 
Niagara Falls Power Ist & Cons. Mtge. 6s, 1950........... eeccees A.. 
Penn.-Ohio Power & Light 8% Notes, 1980. ..........cceceeeeeece Bas 
Puget Sound Power Co. Ist 5s, 1933... ... 2... cc eeeeeees pececeonce A. 
Salmon River Power Ist 5s,-1952............csececeeces ececcceces B.. 
Shawinigan Water & Power Ist 5s, 1934............++ ceccccecce awe Que 


Southern Sierra Power Co. Ist 6s, 1986.........0.-ee0s eeeneesuns A.. 
Wisconsin Edison Co. 6s, 1924... . 2... cccccccccccccccccccccssecs . 


GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANIES 
Breen Gao @ Giestels Bet Oa, BOSD... cccccecccccestocescéccceces Bs. 
Burlington Gas & Light Ist 5s, 1955. .........scececcecsccvcceece B.. 
Buffalo General Electric Ist 5s, 1939... .......ccccccccceccceccees A.. 
ee eo vn cnc nnnnnedeseeeeescscunsceues A.. 
Cons. Cities Light, Power & Traction Ist 5s, 1962...........050005 C.. 
ES Oe SO, Bcc ecncenepaddacseceeenecoutecess Ba 
Denver Gas & Miectric lee Ge, 1909.......ccccccccccccccccccccccce Bus 
Evansville Gas & Electric Ist 5s, 1932...... deévecevonescconseeses B.. 
Houston Light & Power Ist 5s, 1931............6. eccecccevecece Bae 
es ee i, Bie icc icccccccesescncccessasesscen B:. 
Nevada-California Electric Ist 6s, 1946.......... SCeeeecceccoccsoce Bas 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Ist & Ref. 734s, 1941...........000008 Bae 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Ist Mtge. 5s, 1929..........cccceeeseee Boe 
es Gee Ge sO OO, BE, vnc cenccescovceccesenetec ecsee - 
Rochester Gas & Electric 7s, Series B, 1946. ..........000ee0e eee Tes 
San Diego Cons. Gas & Electric Ist Mtge. 5s, 1989............50 Bae 
eS ee GO, OO, ME i ncvdccWeucsonseeceuedees aeeedeees A.. 
Tri-City Railway & Light 5s, 1990. ..... 2.2... .cceceeeeeececnencs B.. 
Twin State Gas & Electric Ref. 5s, 1953. .......cccccccsccevcccece B.. 
ee Ss ae NG, Gil 08 doe onc ccc cescevedsecececeuns Bu 

TRACTION COMPANIES 
Columbus Street Railway Ist 5s, 1932...... 2.2... cece eecceeseece ss 
Detroit United Railway Ist Coll. 8s, 1041... .. 2.2... cece cee eeeeee B.. 
Galveston-Houston Electric Railway Ist 5s, 1954. ..........eeeee00 Bes 
Kentucky Traction & Terminal 5s, 1951.............seececseesees c.. 
ieeetn Tiber & Else Ge, BAB. cocccc ccc ccccvcccoeccececces ie 
Minn. Street Ry. & St. Paul City Ry., Jnt. 5s, 1928..........000008 se 
Memphis Street Railway 65s, 1945....... 0.2... sceececcccccsesses  C.. 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light 6s, 1926. ..........-ceeceeeseeee Bs 
Nashville Railway & Light 5s, 1953............ occccccesccecesces B.. 
Schenectady Railway Co. Ist 5s,'1946.......... Pee vcccesecesooee » €.. 
Topeka Railway & Light Ref. 5s, 1953...... $6eebeneseneedeetnes Bee 
HOLDING COMPANIES 

American Lt. & Trac. 6s, 1925 (Without Warrants)............... a 
Repetto; Gow @  Tiestiie Ga, BEGG. 2. ccc ccccccccccecesvcssecesces oo 
American Power & Light 6s, Series A, 2016............. paeeeeeoes Bes 
Federal Light & Traction Ist 5s, 1942... ........eecceeeees oeecces R.. 
General Gas & Electric s. f. 78, 1952......ccccescceceeeceneeecns - 
General Gas & Electric Ist 5s, 1925...... cnitcmek naan iaiea cae ae 
Bae Went Dellidien Ga, BOGD. «0c ccccccccccccccesesceseccccccece A.. 
Standard Ges & Blectric T3450, 1941... cccccccscccccccccccscccce B.. 





TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPA 
el De, Go. oh Gamelin Bed Ga, Bs cc ccccccseccccctcauccececces ais 
Chesapeake & Poto Tel. Co. (Va.) Ist 5s, 1048.......seeeseee &.. 
Home Tel. & Tel. Ca. of Spokane Ist 5s, 1986. .... 2.2.6.6 see eeeee A.. 

~ Western Tel. & Tel. Collateral Trust 5s, 1932. ... 2.2.2... seseevuce A..« 


Asked 
Price 
100 


884 
101 
94 
93 
10314 
89 
95 
96% 
90 
91% 
97 
102% 
90 
94 
98 
91 
101 
103 
104 
97 
93 
99 
101 


90 
100 


71 
100 


85 


88 
96 
103 
96 
91 
110 
93 
97 
93 


87% 


89 
107 
86 
73 
81 
92 
78 
97% 
93 
71 
86% 


101% 
95% 
95% 
84 

100 
99 

105 

104 


NIES 


99 

95% 
938% 
97% 


Yield 
6.00 
5.30 
5.70 
6.10 
6.90 
5.50 
5.70 
6.65 
5.75 
5.65 
5.50 
6.10 
5.65 
5.20 
7.25 
5.75 
5.45 
5.20 
5.65 
5.90 
5.50 
7.30 
5.35 
5.50 
5.10 
5.80 






5.65 
5.30 
5.00 
6.10 
7.20 
6.00 
5.40 
5.80 
5.75 
5.90 
6.30 
7.20 
6.00 
5.85 
6.00 
5.65 
5.60 
6.25 
6.35 
6.85 


6.65 
7.80 
6.00 
7.20 
6.55 
6.90 
6.80 
6.80 
5.45 
7.70 
6.00 


5.65 
6.30 
6.30 
6.40 
7.00 
5.50 
7.40 
7.10 








5.70 
5.55 
5.25 
5.30 
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UTILITY BONDS QUIET BUT 
FIRM 


Trading in Unlisted Issues Light 

















If You Would 
Attention of readers is called to 


the revised bond table which ac- Be Successful 


companies this department. The 


ratings given are based purely on In Choosing 


the investment merits of the bonds 
in order of their desirability. The 

lower rating by no means should Sound Investments — 
be construed as a reflection on the 
bonds in question but refer to the Study Our Booklet 
fact that in the estimation of this 

department they are somewhat less 


desioable then thous mashed A ond “A Guide to Bond Investment” 




















I It covers in detail the very points which you should remember, 
HILE there has been little doing such as 
W in the market for unlisted public — what determines the prices of bonds? 
utility bonds, the tone generally — what recourse have holders of defaulted Government bonds? 
has been firm with a tendency upward — what ten features should a bond possess? 
from the low prices of the year touched if) — what are the dangers in bond nomenclature? 
about six weeks ago. The inactivity has —are all first mortgage bonds really so secured? 


made for some cross-currents in the mar- — what is good security? 
kets and a few bond prices show some — will there be a buyer for the bonds you hold? 


: > — what effect has the surtax? 
slight recessions,. but on the whole the — what = a es . 


market is distinctly better. — why is bond speculation more dangerous than stock specu- 
Good Earnings lation? 
While quotations given indicate lower — which is the more advantageous to hold, a long term or 


; . : : short term issue? 

rices in som s ny ar - . 
P SOmnS ChON, MARRY OFS FUR HSEN — what should you look for in a balance sheet? In an earn- 
nal and any inquiry of proportions for 


: : ings statement? 
bonds would probably result in a scarcity — what should be the ratio between quick assets and current 
with sharp upward movement in prices. liabilities? 
One factor in the greater strength of pub- — what are quick assets? 
lic utility bonds, is the number of earn- —are they the same as current assets? 
ings statements for first quarter of this — what requirements do the large insurance companies have 
year which generally indicate that the for bonds? 
average company is showing considerable All these questions and others are answered in our booklet, which 
improvement over a year ago despite also contains a glossary of bond terms and a table of bond yields. 
mounting tendency of commodity prices. 
These statements have made investors un- Copy upon request. Ask for MW-6. 
willing to part with ‘bonds at prices sev- 
eral points below those of three months 
ago, they preferring rather to put them H A G oe Co 
away, being assured meanwhile of a good AMILTON ° ILL ® 
. ‘ ws — £ th Investment Securities 
side trom this, examination of the ac- 
companying list shows many attractive 7 Wall Street New York 
yields. One feature of the bond market TELEPHONE: BOWLING GREEN 4980 
only recently was the offering of a fair — 
issue at a yield to close to 7%. — 
Appalachian Power 

The 7% bonds of Appalachian Power 
Co., maturing in 1936, seem to offer an 
opportunity in the current bond market 
as combining a high yield with a security 
of a good company, and at the same time 
offering an investment which shows about 
7% return. In addition, the issue is non- _ 
callable. While many other 7% and 8% 
notes of good companies can be had to Harvey Fisk & Sons 
show this yield or even better, most of 
them are callable with the probability that 
with lower money rates they will be called. 
In addition, the call privilege automatical- PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ly acts as a limit for the selling price 
of these issues in the event that we get 
into another large upward movement of —" 
the bond market. There is only a com- Investment Securities 
paratively small amount of the bonds 
outstanding, the original issue being $2,- 
500,000. The company is partly a hydro- 
electric proposition and partly steam gen- RAILROAD U. 8. GOVERNMENT 
erating. INDUSTRIAL PUBLIC UTILITIES 

Consumers Power Co. is an instance of 
a power company which is showing good 
increases in earning power this year over 
the corresponding months of last year. 
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BONDS 


In judging securities, the 
past record of a company 
is a good criterion of the 
future. We recommend for 
investment the bonds and 
stocks of sound companies 
which have demonstrated 
their stability and earning 
power. 


List of current offerings 
on request. 


TOBEY & KIRK 


Members New York Stock 
Exchange 


Founded 1873 


25 Broad St., New York 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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ZONVHOKS 


We have prepared a 


32 Page Booklet 


containing careful individual 
analyses of 13 stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Ex- 


change: 


International Mercantile Marine 
American International 

General Asphalt 

Royal Dutch Company 

Davison Chemical Company 
New York Dock Company 
Vanadium Corporation of America 
Republic Iron & Steel 
Bethlehem Steel 

Middle States Oil Company 
Freeport Texas Sulphur 
Replogle Steel Company 

Pure Oil Company 


Write for Booklet 


SuTrRo & KIMBLEY 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Sixty-six Broadway 
New York 


“there 








—— 








Over 


IMPORTANT ISSUES 
Quotations as of Recent Date* 


American Book Co. (6) — 90 
American Type Founders (6). 79 — 81 

Pid. (7) 99 —102 
Atlas Portland Cement (4)... — 74 
Babcock & Wilcox (7) —114 
Borden Co. (8) —118 

Pfd. —105 
Bucyrus, pfd. (7) —105 
Celluloid Co. (6) — 95 
Childs Co. —142 

Pfd. —110 
Congoleum: Co., Ist pfd. (7)... 99 —101 
Congoleum, com. (8) —220 
Crocker Wheeler (2) — 50 

Pfd. — 95 
Curtiss Aero & M — 9 

Pfd. — 38 
Jos. Dixon Crucible (8) —143 
Gillette Safety Razor (12P)..¢275 —285 
Ingersoll Rand (8) —123 
New Jersey Zinc (8P) —168 


Niles-Bement-Pond 
Pfd. 

Phelps-Dodge Corp’n (4) 

Poole Engineering (Maryland) : 
og bb ee eee 20 
te 2S ee 9 

Royal Baking Powder (8)....130 
Pid. ( 

Safety Car H. & L. (6) 

Savannah Sugar 
Pfd. 

Singer Mfg. Co. (7) 

Thompson Starrett (4) 

Victor Talking Mach. (8) 

Ward Baking Co. (8) 

Yale & Towne (4) 

*Dividend rates in dollars per 
designated in parentheses. 

fListed on N. Y. Curb Exchange. 

P—Plus Extras. 





VER-THE-COUNTER stocks, par- 
QO ticularly those in the table over- 
head, gave an impressive exhibition 
of strength during the fortnight, despite 
the general weakness in listed securities. 
Several issues, in fact, scored new highs 
on the current movement, notably: 
Congoleum common, which sold as 
high as 223 during the period, reacted, and 
recovered to 220, or 20 points above the 
price quoted here last issue. The quality 
of the buying in this stock is being com- 
mented on in over-the-counter circles. 
Borden common, which sold at 118, 
bearing out the confidence in the issue as 
an attractive industrial investment ex- 
pressed frequently in these columns. 
Curtiss Aeroplane common and pre- 
ferred, which developed greater activity, 
although at only fractionally higher levels. 
The understanding is strengthening that 
Curtiss will be able to cover 7% divi- 
dends on its new preferred stock from 6 


to 7 times over which would evidently 
justify a higher price for the new stock 
than the $70 per share figure suggested 
here some weeks ago, which would, in 
furn, entitle the old preferred, now quoted 
around $35, to an equivalent improve- 
ment. 

Specialists in the aeroplane stocks, while 
not going to the lengths of using the Mac- 
ready-Kelly non-step flight from New 
York to San Diego as propaganda, never- 
theless believe that the success of this 
flight—wherein a great army monoplane, 
carrying close to 8,000 pounds weight, 
travelled some 2,700 miles without stop- 
ping at an average speed of 100 miles per 
hour—may well mark a new era in the 
aeroplane industry. They contend, cred- 
ibly enough, that the recognized possibili- 
ties of the aeroplane industry have been 
brought just so much nearer realization 
by this successful experiment, and that 
increasing interest in the development of 
the industry should ensue. 


in 





- 


SAVANNAH SUGAR 


LAST August, this Department sug- 
gested an investigation of the invest- 
ment possibilities of the common and 
preferred stocks of the Savannah Sugar 
Corporation, one of the chief Oxnard 
sugar enterprises. The preferred, in par- 
ticular, was classed as “an unusual invest- 
ment opportunity” at its then offered price 
of $93 per share, and in regard to the 
dividend arrears of some 25% existing on 
the preferred at that time it was said 
seems no little likelihood that 
arrears will be taken care of in due time.” 
As of May Ist, the expected discharge 
of arrears was effected through declara- 
tion of a dividend of 2534% on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable in preferred stock 
at par. More recently, the corporation’s 


balance sheet, as of December 3lst, 1922, 
has been published, comparing in its 
salient features with previous reports as 
follows: 

(In Thousands of Dollars) 
Current Current Working 
Assets Liabilities Capital 

$786 $513 $273 

2,388 1,899 389 
2,722 2,411 311 
1,759 1,035 724 

1,693 110 1,583 


These balance sheet figures, incidentally, 
are after giving effect to issue of pre- 
ferréd stock in liquidation of dividend ar- 
rears as itemized above. They further 
show that, during 1922, the company paid 
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Year 
a 
1919.... 


19Z2..2. 





off some $825,000 of bank loans, and that 
it completed the year with over $800,000 
of cash, or more than twice the cash in 
any of the four previous years. 

Savannah Sugar preferred is quoted to- 
day at about $80 per share in the over- 
the-counter market. As the preferred 
dividend action, as taken, had the effect 
of increasing holdings by 25% of their 


value, it ‘may be said that purchasers at 
the suggested price of 93 now have hold- 
ings worth 7 points more at the current 
price of $80 per share. 

Regular dividends at the rate of 7% 
annually have been resumed on Savannah 
preferred, and, to yield a little short of 
9% at these prices, it appears attractive as 
a business man’s investment. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


A PLAN for enlarging the capital stock 

of the American Typefounders Co., 
approved at a recent meeting of stock- 
holders, has aroused considerable interest 
in over-the-counter circles, due to some 
rather unusual features. Briefly, the plan 
provides for increasing the authorized 
preferred stock from 3 millions to 4 mil- 
lions, and the common from 4 millions to 
6 millions (dollars). The $1,000,000 pre- 
ferred is being offered at par ($100) to 
common stockholders in the ratio of 4 to 1. 
The disposition of the additional $2,000,000 
common rests with the directors, to either 
be sold at $100 per share or else dis- 
tributed as a stock dividend. 

As the common stock is now selling at 
only $80 per share, it seems most unlikely 
that the additional common will be im- 
mediately offered for sale. Furthermore, 
as the company’s surplus at the close of 
last year was down to 2.6 millions, it seems 
most unlikely that the additional common 
would be distributed as a stock dividend. 

Those who have followed the fortunes 
of this company for many years believe 
that, either the additional common stock 
will be held back until the close of this 
year, when the surplus will have been 
built up to a point more nearly warrant- 
ing a stock-distribution or else that the 
company will increase the dividend rate 
on the common (which it would seem 
amply able to do), thereby giving it a 
value that would make a_ subscription 
privilege at $100 per share more attractive. 
Taking the conservative view, the first 
alternative seems more likely. 


American Type Founders has been a 
favorite with this Department since the 
Department was inaugurated. The com- 
pany has a practically unbroken dividend 
record stretching over the last quarter of 
a century, during which time there was 
only one interruption in payments on the 
common. It made high earnings all 
through the period of depression in 1921, 
when most other concerns were struggling 
with deficits; last year it earned some 
$16 per share of common, and this year 


ip 


earnings are running at a substantially 
higher rate. It is interesting to note the 
progress American Typefounders has 
made since its organization in respect of 
broadening out its operations. At the 
time of organization, in the 90s, type- 
founding done by the company amounted 
to about 4,000,000 pounds a year and con- 
stituted a round 100% of the company’s 
business. When type-machines came in, 
the competition had a visible effect on the 
company’s operations, typefounding out- 
put dropping to about 1,500,000 pounds a 
year, although it still constituted practi- 
cally all of the company’s production. In 
recent years, American Type Founders has 
scored two achievements: First, it has 
been able to increase its typefoundry pro- 
duction to 3,200,000 pounds a year (the 
approximate rate of production today), 
bringing this department back up to close 
to the high level it enjoyed in the 90's, be- 
fore machines came in, and despite the 
machine competition. Secondly, it has 
broadened its scope to a point where type- 
founding is only a little over a quarter of 
its entire business. The -greater part of 
American Type Founders’ production to- 
day goes toward printers’. supplies, etc. 


As stated, the company’s operations to- 
day are understood to be at a rate which 
will insure earnings for the year at a 
figure substantially higher than last year. 
The new funds obtained through stock 
sale are apparently to be devoted to plant 
extension, notably in connection with the 
the new works at Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
now in process of construction. 


Considering the company’s record, its 
proven earning power and _ broadened 
scope, American Type Founders preferred, 
to yield 7% at these levels, can be recom- 
mended with little hesitancy as a very high 
grade investment issue. The future of the 
common will be more easily conjectured 
after decision has been made as to the dis- 
position of the authorized increase in the 
common. However, no reason appears 
prompting those who hold the issue to sell 
it at these levels. 





SAFETY CAR HEATING & LIGHTING 


HE results of the Safety Car, Heating 
& Lighting Co. in 1922 have been an- 
nounced, and compare as follows: 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 
Total 
Surplus 
$3,831 
3,775 
4,063 


Profits 

$1,124 

957 

Blicécos cae 
for MAY 12, 1923 


Net 
$758 
622 
723 


862 
718 
798 


4,334 
4,461 
4,668 


1920...... 
eer 
re 


1,453 
1,349 
1,579 


Earnings last year were at the rate of 
$7.98 per share on the capital stock, which 
consists solely of $10,000,000 stock of par 
$100, all one class. There is no funded 
debt. This return compares with $8.75 per 
share in 1920, $7.34 in 1919, $6.32 in 1918 
and $7.59 in 1917. 








H. B. BARUCH JEROME LEWINE 
H. N. BARUCH E, W. FITZGERALD 
RUDOLPH ZENKER 


H. HENTZ & CO. 


announce the removal of their 
New York office from 22 
William Street to the 


Seventeenth Floor 


New York Cotton 
Exchange Building 


Hanover Square 


Telephone, Bowling Green 3940 


MEMBERS OF: | 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Inc. 
(Associate Members) Liverpool Cotton 
Association 

















Canadian Light and 
Power 5’s, 1949 


Cedar Rapids Mfg. 
and Power 5’s, 1953 


Northern Ontario 
Light & Power 
6’s, 1931 


Mexican Gov't. 
Bonds 


All Issues 


DUNHAM & G 


Investment Securities 
43 Exchange Place, New York 
Telephone Manover 8300-16 




















Now Available 


An Investment 
Record Book 


In this book every provision 


has been made to record the 
data essential both for your HIGHER GRADE MUNICIPALS 


own information and for Interest 


your income tax return. Rate Maturity 
Hudson County, N. 4 May 1959 
ersey City, N. J ay, 
arrisonburg, Va. 5 
Buffalo, N. Y.... + 
Lansing, Mich. .. -- 4% 
California » = 


Municipal Bonds 








Approximate 
Yield 


Security, date pur- 
chased, amount, ma- 
turity, cost, tax 
provision, income, 
date sold, price, 
profit or loss. 

April 1953 

June 1934 
Oregon Highway April 1942-43 


Toledo, Ohio, School District 1 Sept. 1943-45 
California 4% j uly 1959 


All of the above are cov- 
ered by this handy, leather- 
bound volume prepared es- 
pecially for the investor 
who appreciates the value of 
an up-to-date and practical 
method of keeping his in- 
vestment account. 


We shall be glad to f{ur- 
nish a complimentary copy 
upon request for Book MW 


Floyd-Jones, Vivian & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
14 Wall Street, New York City 


an. 1953/33 
july 1952-57 


93 

July 1935 

April 1941 

May 1929 
March 15, 1945 
April 1930-33 
1927-43 


San Francisco, Cal 


222 2 22ZZ2 2 22ZZZ Zz 


WOE, BIG cc ccccececcecotcossencseces 
Kansas City, Kan 

Norfolk, Va. 

Yonkers, N. 

Duluth, Minn. 

Superior, Wis. .......0+sseeeecseeeeeseeees Sept. 1932 
SE, BL 96.00.45 060.0000:04060 090.0000 0650608 Jan. 1925 
Canton, Ohio (Water) : Oct. 1947 
Cleveland, Ohio - 1 March 1952 
North Dakota ... eee a Jan. 1942-47 
Bayonne, N. J... = 13, 1944-45 
North Carolina ° y an. 1962 
North Carolina uly 1949 
South Dakota an. 15, 1931 
South Carolina 

Pt i, ccecoserasnceuceeneewoneanes 
Boston, Mass 

San Antonio, Texas 

South Dakota 

EE tin. spec madeeeennke tasked cen 
EEE, ER, cos cccvcccccsceeesttecceseses 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Jackson, Mich. 

Jackson, Mich. 

Minnesota 

New York State 

Yonkers 

Mt. Vernon 

Middletown, Conn. (Tax Exempt) 
Minneapolis, i 

West Hoboken, N. J 


Sept. 1926-27 
1936-41 
Oct. 1950 


May 1926 
March 1949 
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Jan. 1927 











8% 


A Well Secured 
Debenture Bond 





N—Legal for Savings Banks in New York State. 

















practically stagnant during the fort- grade bonds tax exempt in New York 


i ie Municipal Bond Market was _ presses itself largely in inquiries for high- 
night just ended. New issues were State. A reflection of this was the ready 


Yielding 8” 


offering unusual opportuni- 
ties for participation in fu- 


ture surplus earnings. 


at a minimum, and dealings in current 
issues were on a comparatively restricted 
scale. The “trouble” with the market was 
undoubtedly the general uncertainty as 
concerns the prospective refunding opera- 
tion of the United States Government, 
calling for a half-billion dollar bond issue 


absorption of a long term Territory of 
Hawaii issue on a 4.20% basis, tax-free. 

Individuals, or groups of individuals, 
having funds for investment in Muni- 
cipal issues are advised to consider the 
list presented above This list, it may 
be noted, represents a compilation of 


in connection with maturing of an equiva-. currently available issues prepared by 
lent amount of Victory notes on the 15th competent authorities on the Municipal 
of this month. market, and, as indicated, the effort has 

After the Government financing has been to confine it to securities of the bet- 
been completed, municipal dealers antici- ter grade, in which funds can be invested 
pate an improvement in the market corre- with considerable confidence. 


Security estimated at three 
million dollars in excess of 
total amount of Mortgage 
Bonds and Debentures out- 
standing. Company under 


widely known and able man- There are, of course, a number of fac- 





agement. 


Full description sent with- 
out obligation on request for 


circular W-1. 





115 BROADWAY 





THROCKMORTON & Co. 


INVESTMENTS 


Telephone Rector 1060 


NEW YORK 








sponding with the success of the issue. 
Shelves are not yet exactly bare, but sup- 
plies are nevertheless low enough to as- 
sure an active interest in new offerings 
following development of demand. In this 
connection, it is worthy of note that new 
offerings of Municipal Bonds during 
March and April of the current year ap- 
proximated only $150,000,000, as against 
some $273,000,000 in 1922. 


Demand for High-Grade Issues 
The existing demand for Municipals ex- 


tors influencing the investment qualities of 
all municipal bonds which could hardly be 
indicated in a list of this sort, so that in- 
tending purchasers might do well to make 
inquiries of competent authorities before 
deciding upon commitments. Assuming 
that such inquiries will be made, however, 
the list should prove a helpful guide. As 
stated previously, the Municipal Bond 
Department will be glad to render any 
service it can in connection with the re- 
quirements of bond buyers. 
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HAS BUSINESS REACHED 
¢ PEAK? 


(Continued from page 26) 
n 
spect to foreign trade show a considerable D.. - Gore rdon, & 
degree of uncertainty. Our balance of Ki PaACe enor. Boy addell 


trade is now about the same as it was in 
1913 just before the opening of the war MU 89 ES Ee Dg 
year. At the same time our dollar value sane wane, 
of both exports and imports is consider- 
ably larger. These exports and imports , 
are largely of staple commodities, wool . d 
ind silk figuring to a great extent, as does 47% to 5 Y2T7o Yiel 
rubber, and other materials of manufac- 
ture, while the export volume is largely 
occupied with staple foodstuffs, cotton, f d 
<= Gias Rane of chal satis Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 
Some manufactured goods have in- 
creased in their volume of importation, 
but on the whole the prospects of our Amount. Issue. Rate. Maturity. Yield. 
foreign market are not very good ye $100,000 City of Portland, Me. 4% 1943 4.05% 
existing conditions of competition and o A 
price levels. This suggests that, in the 25,000 Muskingum County, Oo. 512% 1928-31 4.50% 


event of any recession in domestic de- 50,000 City of Youngstown, O. 514% 1924-27 4.50% 
mand, we should feel the want of a good - 
export outlet quite seriously. As for net 10,000 State of North Dakota 5% 1934 4.75% 


losses of gold, there are none as yet in 20,000 Sevier County, Tenn. 5% 1933 5.00% 
sight, although our shipments of the metal 


ire larger relatively to imports than for 100,000 Eastland County, Tex. 5'2% 1937-49 514% 
a good while past. But the balance is 25,000 Lake County, Fla., Dist. 6% 1941-51 5.25% 


still on our side, and with foreign trade 


in our favor to a modest extent, there is 25,000 City of Dothan, Ala. 6% 1941 5.30% 
no reason why we should lose gold in any 30,000 Town of Etowah, Tenn. 6% 1941 5.50% 


quantity within the next few months so 
far as can now be perceived. This means 
conservation of our technical bank lend- Further particulars of any of the above upon request 
ing power. 

The general business situation thus con- 
tinues highly favorable in volume of pro- 
duction, in strength of demand, and in 
employment as well as consumptive power. 
Slight slackening during the most recent 
weeks apparently betokens the partial 
satisfaction of demand in some lines, or 
the fact that the “edge” is, for the moment, 
off the extreme activity of a month or two A Well o Balanced Investment 
ago. The underlying manufacturing con- 
dition appears to be strong and healthy, 
while there is no indication of credit Our May Service Letter gives a list of four 
trouble or overstrain. Still, it remains a Ty preferred stocks and one common stock of 
fact that money is tending higher, fixed -- lich d . f demon- 
rate securities are hesitating, and that con- electric light an are = 
ditions for corporate financing are not strated earning capacity. 
more favorable than heretofore. Prices |s| 
have advanced sharply, although in some An annual income of more than 7.20% may 
a as a — retardation. be obtained by the purchase of an equal num- 
pn rg m- bag eng “s ar ber of shares of these five investment stocks. 
stocking are again emphasized by in- 
fluential figures in the business world. 





























We will furnish upon request copy of this Ser- 
vice Letter which gives a brief description of 
each of these securities. 








Send for Letter M¥-M12 


ESTABLISHED 18660 


Paine, Webber & Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
8 DEVONSHIRE ST. 25 BROAD ST 208 LA SALLE BT 


PHILADELPHIA WORCESTER MINNEAPOLIS 
ALBANY SPRINGFIELD ST. PAUL 
HARTFORD PROVIDENCE DULUTH 
MILWAUKEE DETROIT GRAND RAPIDS 


Members New York, Boston, Chicago, and other leading Stock 
Exchanges 
































Boiling sap to make rubber 
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Do You Own the 
Right Securities? 


Securities suitable for 
one individual are often 
not suitable for an- 
other. Further, time 
and economic factors 
tend to change values. 
We will, without 
charge, gladly make a 
thorough survey of 
your holdings and sub- 
mit our observations. 


Write us, or call at our office 


MACKAY & CO. 


BANKERS 
14 Wall Street, New York 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 





can I get a 
7% income 
return? 


WILL 
my principal 
be adequate- 
ly protected ? 


The Booklet pictured here 
will answer these questions. 


It carries you through from the 
creation of the investment op+ 
portunity, the protection of your 
investment, the certainty of the 
7% interest (payable every six 
months) to the return of your 
principal in two to twenty 
years, according to your wishes. 


Your request will bring 
this booklet by return mail. 


CALDWELL & CoMPANY 
Investment Bankers 


707 UNION STREET 
NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 


New York Detroit New Orleans Chicago 
Knoxville Birmingham St. Louis 
Cincinnati Chattanooga 














WHAT DO ELECTRICAL 
SHARES OFFER? 
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policy was changed and instead of pay- 
ing these dividends in the $100 par 
stock, they are now paid in what is 
called special stock, which has a par 
value of $10, and which is entitled to 
6% cumulative dividends. The present 
dividend thus paid is at the rate of $5 
per share a year on each $100 par com- 
mon stock. In some respects this special 
6% stock ranks as a preferred issue and 
at the present time is outstanding to 
the amount of $8,717,000. At the time 
this stock was issued it was stated that 
one of the reasons for its creation was 
for the benefit of the small holders of 
the common stock, as under the old 
method the issuance of so many frac- 
tional shares robbed the small stock- 
holder of the full benefits of a stock 
dividend. This special 6% stock having 
a par value of $10 is selling between 11 
and 12 upon the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and is an exceptionally good 
grade investment, particularly desirable 
for the purchaser of moderate means 
who values safety above immediate in- 
come return. 

General Electric common stock, $100 
par, is selling in the neighborhood of 
$175. The cash dividend rate is $8, 
but the dividend paid in the special 6% 
stock, which is in addition to the cash 
rate, brings up materially the return 
on the common. From time to time 
there have been rumors that General 
Electric would either increase the cash 
dividend rate on the common, declare 
a stock dividend payable in $100 par 
common, or would split up share cap- 
itilization. All these reports have been 
denied. Assuming that no plans of that 
nature are contemplated by the man- 
agement still it does not seem as if the 


* shares were on an inflated basis when 


the great asset value and earning power 
are considered, and when the oppor- 
tunities under normal conditions for the 
expansion of electrical sales are included 
in the reckoning. The stock is not pri- 
marily a stock in which the active day 
to day trader is interested but it de- 
serves the mature consideration of those 
who wish to buy a common stock which 
they can conservatively regard as a 
more or less permanent possession. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
Reasons for New Financing 


AS with General Electric, Westing- 
house began to reflect the improve- 
ment in business as long ago as last 
spring. At the close of the fiscal year 
on March 31, 1922, the company had 
about 50 million dollars of unfilled or- 
ders on the books, the smallest total 
since the same date in 1917. During 
April, May and June bookings were at 
the rate of 120 million dollars a year 
and by fall had risen to the rate of 
150 million dollars a year. 
Westinghouse Electric has been one 
of the pioneers in the radio field and 
undoubtedly the amateur wireless craze 





Cities Service Co. 
PREFERRED STOCK 


For every dollar of monthly 
income desired, it is neces- 
sary to invest only approxi- 
mately $140 in Cities Ser- 
vice Preferred stock, an ex- 
ceptionally sound security, 
on which dividends were 
earned 2.55 times in the 
year ended March 31, 1923. 
Net earnings in this period 
amounted to $15,176,308, an 
increase of more than 
23% over net earnings for 
the preceding year ended 
March 31, 1922. 


Send for Circular P-18 
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THE BOOK REVIEW 


(Latest Publications on Finance 
and Business) 


“A MAN FROM MAINE” 

by Edward W. Bok 
A intensely interesting and ro- 
mantic study of the life of Cyrus 
H. J. Curtis, founder of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, by the author 
of “The Americanization of 
ward Bok.” 
As stated in the publisher's de- 
scription of this book “all kinds 
of people will read ‘A Man from 
Maine’ with delight, but anyone 
who knows a young man who 
thinks business is dull and dis- 
honest, will do him the best turn 
of his life by getting his promise 
to read 10 pages—the rest will 


follow.” 
275 pages Price $3.06 


“THE RIDDLE OF THE RHINE” 

by Victor Lefebure 
Major Lefebure, scientist and en- 
gineer, was active in the Chemical 
Warfare Service throughout the 
war. After the war he visited the 
German Chemical factories. He 
made every effort to bring his 
findings clearly before the peace 
delegates. He came to America 
to be in complete understanding 
with our War Department. This 
intensely interesting publication 
clearly defines chemical strategy 
in peace and war, and is an ac- 
count of the critical struggle for 
power and for the decisive war 
initiative. It describes the cam- 
paign fostered by the great Rhine 
factories, and the pressing prob- 
lems which they represent. 


274 pages Price $2.00 
Place your order with the Book 
Department 


MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
42 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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has added considerable to the volume 
of business during the past year. West- 
inghouse owns a substantial interest in 
the Radio Corporation of America and 
in addition is a big factor in the manu- 
facture of radio sets. 


Earnings and Capital Expansion 


As the fiscal year ends on March 3lst, 
the official results of the twelve months 
ended March 3lst, 1923, dre not yet 
available. It is officially estimated, how- 
ever, that net profits available for divi- 
dends in the year amounted to about 
12 million dollars, which is equivalent to 
about 8 dollars a share on the combined 
preferred and common stocks. Inciden- 
tally, these stocks share equally in divi- 
dends after 7 per cent has been paid 
upon the common. There is, however, 
only 4 million dollars preferred out- 
standing and almost 71 millions com- 
mon. 

The most interesting current fact 
concerning Westinghouse is the offer 
of 14.9 millions additional common stock 
to shareholders at 53 dollars a share. 
In announcing this subscription the 
management said that while there were 
no present plans for substantial en- 
largement of plants, it was deemed ad- 
visable to increase working capital. 
Further explanation was made that in- 
crease in working capital was felt to be 
necessary because of the large amount 
of unfilled orders on hand and the pros- 
pect for further increase. 

Westinghouse back in the early part 
of 1917 sold 300 thousand shares of 
common stock to shareholders and the 
offering of an equivalent amount at this 
time brings the total amount of money 
raised through stockholders during the 
last six years to approximately 30 mil- 
lion dollars. It is to be noted that the 
subscription price in the present in- 
stance is 53 dollars per share or 3 dol- 
lars above par, a premium of 900 thou- 
sand dollars on the approximate amount 
of 300 thousand shares. 

At the present time the total capital- 
ization of Westinghouse is about 110 
million dollars and it will be about 125 
millions when this new stock is issued. 
In 1916, total capitalization was be- 
tween 62 and 63 million dollars, but 
sales billed then, indicating the volume 
of business, were only about: 50 mil- 
lion dollars, whereas, in the year ended 
March 31, 1923, they must have been 
close to 120 million dollars. In other 
words, the proportion of sales, or vol- 
ume of business, to capitalization does 
not show any material change and in- 
dications are that thus far the expan- 
sion in business which made necessary 
the raising of new capital has fully 
justified the expansion of capital. 

At the close of the last fiscal year 
the working capital was probably in the 
neighborhood of 90 million dollars, an 
increase of 5 millions over the previous 
year, and in view of the large expansion 
in business since March, 1922, the need 
for a greater amount of working capital 
is rather apparent, not only because of 
the present volume of business, but be- 
cause of the outlook for continued large 
operations. 

While public utilities have been big 
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Have you seen a financial 
statement of these companies? 
We have just prepared a com- 
plete report of each company 
comparing it in detail with 
other motor companies. 
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MONEY MAKING BOOKS FOR YOU 


that should be in every trader’s library 
Practical Points on Stock Trading, by Scribner Browne Price $2.00 


Of special service to men who watch the market as reported in the news 
papers, but who have not the time or inclination to follow the tape. The 
author has spent his life in analyzing market conditions. 

Price $1.31 


Tidal Suings of the Stock Market, by Scribner Browne 
A book full of vital facts and constructive ideas. Much study and thought 

is devoted by bankers and financiers to the forces that underlie the swings of 
securities over a period of months. This information is treated in this book. 


You and Your Broker Price $3.00 
Your duties and rights as a customer explained as well as his obligations to 
you as an agent. This book contains seventeen chapters full of helpful 
suggestions, any one of which may make or save you money. 

—SPECIAL OFFER TO SUBSCRIBERS— 
Orders received during May on any of the above books will be subject to a 
20% discount off of the list price. 
Address Book Department 
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93% PROFITABLE 
ADVICES ON 
SHORT SIDE 


In our present Trend Trading Service campaign 
on the short side of the market we have to date 
(May 4) advised 29 trades, only 2 of which were 
stopped out with 3 point losses, the others so far 
showing aggregate profits of 120 points. These 
profits will undoubtedly be larger, when the cam- 
paign is finally closed. 


In our campaign on the long side, closed in 
March, we attained a “batting average” of 82% on 
56 recommendations, resulting in total profits of 
175 points. The profitable closing of this cam- 
paign placed our subscribers’ funds in a liquid 
condition, thus finding them ready to take advantage 
of the splendid opportunities recently presented. 


OUR METHOD 


A ’phone message or telegram tells you just what to buy 


\ or sell—not a long list but just a few of the very best 


4 opportunities, selected by our experts, who constantly 


Me study the market’s action. 


\ 
THE \ 


TREND * We not only advise you when 


TRADING to buy but also when to sell 


SERVICE %, 
42 Broadway (e) or cover. 


New York ®. It is not a question of how well 


you can do on your own judg- 
ment, but how much more our 
advices can do for you. 


Gentlemen :—Please ex- ln, 
plain in detail how The + 
Trend Trading Service 
would operate for me. 


Mail the coupon today 
and particulars will 


be sent at once. 
May 12 




















buyers during the last few months, 
Westinghouse has developed some sub- 
stantial foreign orders and is meeting 
a better demand for power equipment 
from the textile mills, which is a pos- 
sible source of large developments, par- 
ticularly if the textile industry main- 
tains activity at anything like the pres- 
ent rate. 


Conclusions 


Strictly speaking, Westinghouse has 
only a small mortgage debt. There is 
an issue of 6 million dollars first and 
refunding 6% bonds of 1940. The 
major bond issue is the 30 million dol- 
lar 7% issue due 1931, but this, while 
a direct obligation, is not secured by 
a mortgage. Nevertheless, these bonds, 
which are redeemable beginning May 
1, 1926, are a first-class investment risk 
owing to the ample cover which earn- 
ing power places above interest re- 
quirements. t 

There is only a small amount of pre- 
ferred stock outstanding (4 million dol- 
lars). Dividends on the issue have been 
paid for the last thirteen years and it 
is absolutely good grade issue but very 
inactive. 

The common stock lends its attrac- 
tions more readily to the person who 
wishes to buy, for an indefinite owner- 
ship, the common stock of a manufac- 
turing company which has in back of 
it steady earning power rather than to 
the day-to-day trader who is looking 
for quick profits. The shares move 
within a narrow range, as a rule, and 
recently have been unsettled following 
the announcement of the additional com- 
mon stock which will require an extra 
1.2 million to cover dividends at the rate 
of 4 dollars. With the present volume of 
business on hand and in sight there is no 
reason to anticipate anything but the con- 
tinuance of the present $4 rate, even after 
the additional stock has been issued. 

The present market price is between 
55 and 60 where the stock represents a 
conservative purchase but not one in 
anticipation of substantial speculative 
profits through large price appreciation. 





ACTIVE BANKING POLICY 
EXPECTED 
(Continued from page 55) 











ing fire and awaiting settlement is that 
of the rate to be fixed for rediscounting. 
Such a rate is in controversy, and has 
been for some time past, there being not 
a few members of the system who are 
of the opinion that advances made at pres- 
ent would be of little service owing to 
the fact that inflation is now so far ad- 
vanced as to be beyond control. Others 
still think that an advance ought to be 
made, no matter whether any direct effects 
result from it or not, inasmuch as it will 
serve to put the system on record regard- 
ing its views of present conditions, while 
it will be of at least some assistance in 
checking the unduly low rates which have 
at times prevailed in the call loan mar- 
ket and elsewhere, according to the views 
entertained here. Decision on the mat- 
ter has been deferred, it is understood, 
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partly at least owing to the lack of a full 
membership in the Board at various times, 
while at others when opinion has been 
more or less evenly divided, it has been 
felt that a decision on so important mat- 
ter ought not to be taken in view of the 
fact that new appointments shortly to be 
made” must necessarily result in a mem- 
bership which might be divided in a dif- 
ferent way and so might reverse conclu- 
sions previously reached on other grounds. 


Branch Banking Developments 


The Branch banking situtation has been 
brought nearer to a solution as the result 
of a step taken by the Comptroller in 
authorizing the establishment of twelve 
branches by the Chemical National Bank 
of New York, this being the largest num- 
ber authorized at any one time. The 
Comptroller’s office is thus definitely com- 
mitted simultaneously with the induction 
of the new head of the system, to the doc- 
trine of branch banking, and the result 
of the policy will necessarily be that of 
building up systems of branch banks 
throughout the country in cities situated 
within states which are not adverse to the 
establishment of local branches under 
state law. How this will be affected by 
the decision soon, it is supposed, to be 
rendered by the Supreme Court in the 
Missouri case which has been appealed to 
that body is still to be seen, but, of course, 
it might easily result in two diterent sys- 
tems of banking, one permitting the estab- 
lishment of branches, the other prohibit- 
ing it, a condition which would bring 
about a confused and unsatisfactory state 
of things. Meantime, however, it seems 
probable that the branch system will, as 
matters are now going, obtain a strong 
foothold in many parts of the country 
prior to the time when a better basis for 
shaping the national policy is afforded 
through the decision which is to be ren- 
dered by the Supreme Court. 





FROM “JITNEY” TO MO- 
TOR BUS 
(Continued from page 49) 











the purchase of 80 single-deck busses and 
delivery on these is now being made. 

This action of the Pacific Electric Com- 
pany marks an epoch in the motor trans- 
port of passengers. The opportunity ex- 
ists in practically every community where 
there is electric service—not only to co- 
ordinate bus operation with steel-rail ser- 
vice, but to gradually expand the radius 
of operation. 


Capital Need Not Be Tied Up 


The motor bus is such a flexible unit 
that capital need not be tied up in un- 
profitable service. The public utility com- 
panies know this addition to their opera- 
tion will enable them to handle sufficient 
patronage to improve their present invest- 
ments. By the hand of the electric rail- 
way interests the public will secure regu- 
larity of service, and responsibility for 
service. This will then aid in the elimi- 
nation of the economic losses which re- 
sult from too many interests attempting 
to supply service. 

The electric company will give better 
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Bureau of 
a Canadian 
Information 


The Canadian Pacific Railway through its Bu- 

reau of Canadian Information, will furnish you 
with the latest reliable information on every phase of industrial 
and agricultural development in Canada. In the Reference 
Libraries maintained at Chicago, New York and Montreal are 
complete data on natural resources, climate, labor, transportation, 
business openings, etc., in Canada. Additional data is constantly 
being added. 


Development Branch 


If you are considering the establishment of your industry in 
Canada, either to develop Canadian business or export trade, 
you are invited to consult this Branch. An expert staff is main- 
tained to acquire and investigate information relative to Cana- 
dian industrial raw materials. Information as to such raw 
materials as well as upon any practical problem affecting the 
establishment of your industry, including markets, competition, 
labor costs, power, fuel, etc., is available. 


No charge or obligation attached to the above service. Busi- 
ness men and organizations are invited to make use of it. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


DEPARTMENT OF COLONIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


c. P. R. Buildin 
Windsor Station Madisen Ave. at 44th St. 
Montreal, Can. New York 
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CANADA— 


A Field for Investment 


Canada today offers the American 
Investor a prolific field for investment. 
Interest returns are higher, profit pos- 
sibilities greater, and safety unques- 
tionable. 

Those who wish to keep in touch 
with. conditions and opportunities in 
Canada should subscribe to and study 
carefully each week 


Che Financial Cimes 
Canada’s Leading Financial Publication 


Issued once each week, this publica- 
tion covers thoroughly business and 
financial conditions in Canada from 
Coast to Coast. 

Subscribers have placed at their dis- 
posal our Inquiry Department, which 
answers without cost all inquiries re- 
garding investments or business in 
Canada. 

A sample copy will be mailed upon 
request. $3.50 per year, $2.00 six 
months. 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


333 Craig Street, W., Montreal, Que. 
34 King Street, W., Toronto, Ont. 
CANADA 











PUTS & CALLS 


If stock market traders un- 
derstood the advantage derived 
from the use of PUTS & 
CALLS, they would familiar- 
ize themselves with their opera- 
tion. 


PUTS & CALLS place a 
buyer of them in position to 
take advantage of unforeseen 
happenings. 


The risk is limited to the cost 
of the Put or Call. 


Explanatory booklet 14 sent upon 
request. Correspondence invited. 


GEO. W. BUTLER & CO. 


Specialists in 
Puts and Calls 


Guaranteed by Members of 
New York Stock Exchange 


20 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
Phones: Rector 9076-9079 








transportation at less cost. The respon- 
sibility and waste will be eliminated. Un- 
necessary overhead costs will be stopped, 
better and cleaner equipment will be used, 
and in every way the public will be bene- 
fited by the change from “jitney” opera- 
tion. 

Most important of all, however, is the 
opportunity for the electric lines to give 
the country immediate and much-needed 
relief from the excessive burden and 
waste due to the present universal use of 
the individual private motor car for un- 
economical transport. 

Furthermore, this offers the capitalist 
in “rail” transport the opportunity to con- 
serve his present investment in transpor- 
tation and to mine revenue which may be 
secured by supplying motor service in re- 
sponse to the public demand. Best of all, 
“pick up at the curb,” modern “on rubber” 
transportation, may thus be supplied to the 
public at a reasonable cost. 

The service demanded does not enter 
the field of the steam railway as the 
distances which may be economically cov- 
ered by motor transport are less than may 
be economically covered by steam trans- 
port at the low long-distance rates which 
have been established in the steam field. 

The electric street-railway interests are 
logically the local transport group. In the 
cities they must take up the burden of 
coordination of bus lines, amalgamation, 
elimination of competition, standardiza- 
tion of equipment, regulation of rates in 
operation, cleanliness of equipment and 
stability of service. Outside the cities, it 
will be handled by the new transport oper- 
ators, “the bus men.” In many cities co- 
ordination between the “city” electric 
operator and the “country”-bus operator 
will best serve the interests of the public 
and prove most economical. 

Incidentally, a new era for the manu- 
facturers of motor trucks and buses 
seems to be at hand. One can readily sur- 
mise from the figures given concerning 
the extension of motor-bus traffic, what 
the demand for this type of vehicle is like- 
ly to be as the years pass. 





RAILWAY STEEL SPRING— 
PRESSED STEEL CAR 
(Continued from page 39) 








Steel Spring’s merchandise loomed to no 
considerable amount, $5,103,068. Steadily 
bent on avoiding the disastrous results 
elsewhere occurring, inventories as of De- 
cember 31, 1922, were but slightly in ex- 
cess of two million dollars, the smallest 
since 1915, despite the growth in the 
amount of sales per year. With no yoke 
of bank loans and a wise apprecation of 
business cycles, Railway Steel-Spring’s 
earnings last year more than covered the 
dividend requirements—best of all, surplus 
earnings can be utilized for development. 
They have not been rendered rigid through 
addition to plant. Aside from the reserve 
for taxes and dividends, actual current in- 
debtedness is of no consequence, being less 
than $300,000. Whether or not the man- 
agement deems it advisable to increase 
the dividend rate on the common stock, 
the really important consideration is that 
only conservativeness, and not necessity, 


What Rich Men 
Know 


The man who has worked hard 
for his accumulations, the man 
who is born into the responsi- 
bility of wealth, both know 
what is the first requirement 
of safe investment. 

Indeed, they will tell you: 

“If you want to keep your 
first dollar, buy first mortgage 
investments.” 

Over a long period of years 
First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds have proved an excellent 
investment for those requiring 
safety of principal. 


We now offer for sale a 
First Mortgage Bond issue 
which yields 612% 


We shall be glad to send you complete ine 
formation about this issue if you will 


Ask for Booklet N 5 


AMERICAN Bonp & Mortcace Co. 


Capital and Surplus over $3,000,000 
127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
345 Madison Avenue, New York 
Cleveland Detroit Boston Philadelphia 
Grand Rapids Davenport Rockford Columbus 


65% Have This 
Gland Trouble 
“At Middle Age 


Do you suffer with sciatica, 
painsin back, legsorfeet, fre- 
quent nightly risings, bladder 
or kindred trouble; have you 
lost the old pep and aggres- 
siveness; do you have blues 
or mental depression? 
Scientists and medical authorities agree that 65% 
of all men past a certain middle age (thousands 
younger) have a disorder of the prostate gland, 
often responsible for these annoying conditions. 


Simple Home Treatment 


Buta new treatment has been discovered bya mem- 
ber of the American Association for the Advance- 
mentof Science. Alread yover10,000men have used 
this method with astonishing success. It has saved 
many of them from the surgeon's knife. Yet the 
method is so simple that it can be used by anyone 
—no drugs, lessons, electric rays. Nothing to pay 
unless you get immediate relief. If you have pros- 
tatic trouble, or any of me symptoms —— 
send immediately for a Free 
Free Book Book, “Why Many Men Are 
Old at 40,” which tells all about this method — 
and the truth about glands. No obligation. Just 
ive name and address. Write immediately to 
e Electro-Thermal Company, 4422 Main Street, 
Steubenville, Ohio. 
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will determine any consideration involving 
a decision to delay favorable action. 


Conclusion 


What of Pressed Steel Car? After two 
lean years of deficits, that of 1922 being 
larger than the deficit for the previous 
year, a turn for the better may be antici- 
pated, particularly in view of the more 
liberal orders being received by the rail- 
road equipment industry. Without com- 
mending the larger amount of raw ma- 
terial now on hand as a general policy, this 
item may be helpful in a rising commodity 
market. Interest charges of $300,000 are 
now a prior charge on earnings through 
the recent bond issue, but President Hoff- 
statt in the company’s annual report pre- 
dicted that beginning in March profits 
would be considerably larger than in 1922. 
The proverbial “bad news” has been known 
for so long a time that a sharp break, 
independent of an unfavorable change in 
the general market, is hardly logical. On 
the other hand, the return of an $8 
annual dividend rat is not to be ex- 
pected in the immediate future and 
there is little need to climb for the 
stock at this moment. 











INVESTOR’S VIGILANCE 
COMMITTEE, INC. 
(Continued from page 62) 








tegrity and a man of wide experience—a 
man who is a known money maker. 

“I pledge you my word and honor that 
if you join with me as one of the or- 
ganizers of this company that everything 
will be handled honestly and as it should 
be and that every promise made will be 
carried out—that every possible effort 
within my power and ability will be made 
to bring our plans and dreams to success. 
Together we will make a big success of 
this company.” 


Apparently, Mr. Yett wants to be very 
honest. At the same time we find that he 
is sending out what are supposed to be 
Western Union telegrams throughout the 
country. These messages which are ap- 
parently intended to stampede a person 
into subscribing to shares in his enterprise 
are sent on fictitious Western Union Tele- 
graph blanks but are not sent over the 
Western Union wires. They are sent in 
envelopes similar to that used by the 
Western Union with a special delivery 
stamp on them. The messages state that 
only a few hours is available for the per- 
son receiving them to get in on the ground 
floor. 


We have taken this matter up with the 
Attorneys of the Western Union and they 
inform us that they have already taken 
action on it, and that they object seriously 
to Mr. Yett using the Western Union in 
this manner for the purpose of selling 
stock, and that they have extracted a 
promise from him that he will discontinue 
this practice. However, in spite of this 
promise we know that these fake tele- 
grams were received by people in New 
York City on Saturday, April the 14th. 
The Attorneys of the Western Union state 
that if it does not cease they will take 
further action. 
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Are Market Reactions 
Catching You Unprepared ? 


Every now and then, during the course 
of a bull market, there comes a slump in 
prices when a large number of stocks sell 
from five to ten points below their previ- 
ous highs. 


With your thought and energy mainly devoted to 
your own particular business, you do not have the 
time or the facilities to study out and take advan- 
tage of the excellent opportunities for profit presen- 
ted by such occasions, hence you frequently lose 
money on your investments when a sudden decline, 
such as the recent one, finds you holding a number 
of stocks purchased at much higher levels. 


As concrete examples: Did you, like our Associate Mem- 
bers, take profits at the top of the market just prior to the 
break in October? Did you dispose of many of your securi- 
ties before the sharp April-May reaction, thus retaining profits 
and having your money available for new opportunities ? 


Our Associate Members, on our advice, took ad- 
vantage of these situations. 


Subscribers to this service are able to turn their capital over 
frequently with good results, while the ordinary long-pull 
investor often waits months, sometimes a year or more, for 
mediocre returns. 


The Richard D. Wyckoff Analytical Staff provides a 
highly specialized Individual Advisory Service for _-~ 


the Investor whose funds approximate $10,000 Ps 


and over. a RICHA 


R 
D. WYCKOFF 
a ANALYTICAL STAFF 


The cost of Associate Membership is 42 Broadway, New York 


an incidental factor when com- A ined : 
i i What can your staff do for me 
posed with the profits obtained 1 am interested in © Investments 


and the losses avoided. Po for a long pull or © trading or 
o © both. 
(Mark the ones you are interested in.) 
My present holdings and available capital 
total approximately $ 
This is to be held in strictest confidence by you. 
I understand there is no charge or obligation in send- 
ing for this information. 
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today for de- 
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How to Make 


Every Invested Dollar 
Bring Liberal Returns 


When you invest the money you have 
worked hard to save you want, of 
course, to secure the highest interest 
return consistent with 100% safety. 
Greenebaum First Mortgage Real Es- 
tate Bonds meet your requirements. 


68 Years Proven Safety 


Each Greenebaum Bond is first approved 
and recommended by the Oldest Banking , 
House in Chicago. For over two-thirds of a 
century, every Greenebaum Bank Safe- 
guarded Bond, principal and interest, has 
been promptly paid to investors. Invest 
now, while you can get as high as 64% 
interest. 


Send for Investors’ Guide 
This little book will show you how to 
obtain complete investment satisfaction 
and service, wherever you may live. It 
is yours for the asking. Send for it today. 
Use coupon. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment_Combany 


Ownership identical with Greenebaum Sons Bank 
and Trust Co.—Combined resources $35,000,000 





FOUNDED 1855 


Oldest First Mortgage Banking House 
CORRESPONDENT OFFICES IN 300 CITIES 
ae 


Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 0 
LaSalle and ison Streets, Chicago 


Please send_me without charge or obligation 
Investors’ Guide and current list of Greene- 
baum offerings. 
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OUTLOOK FOR THE 
NORTHWESTERN ROADS 
(Continued from page 25) 











lower operating ratio, net operating in- 
come was higher. Other income was re- 
duced in 1922 to the same extent as in the 
case of the Great Northern, but net in- 
come, according to a preliminary state- 
ment, equalled $6.07 per share. 

Results for January and February of 
this year have been far superior to those 
attained in the same months of 1922. Net 
operating income of $990,000 compares 
with an operating deficit of $821,000. For 
the same traffic reasons that have been 
mentioned in connection with the 
Great Northern, it should have a suc- 
cessful year. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH- 
WESTERN 


Chicago & Northwestern has not the 
large outside investments that the two 
former companies possess, but although 
its other income is less, fixed charges are 
also: smaller. The Northwestern’s close 
alliance with the Union Pacific is of great 
advantage, for while it has remained pure- 
ly a granger road it obtains a large share 
of the through traffic which the latter 
originates. 

The Chicago & Northwestern has two 
classes of stock outstanding. Its pre- 
ferred is entitled to 7% dividends, and 
after this rate has been paid on the com- 
mon the preferred must receive 3% addi- 
tional before the distribution on the ju- 
nior issue can be raised. Eight per cent 
was paid on the preferred for many years 
and 7% on the common, but the dividends 
have been reduced to 7% and 5%, respec- 
tively. 

In 1922, the company covered its pre- 
ferred dividend five times over, but net 
income applicable to the common only 
amounted to about $4.65 per share. In 
January and February of the current year 
net earnings were almost a million ahead 
of 1922. At the present time the preferred 
is selling at 116 to yield 6% at the exist- 
ing dividend rate, while the common at 
81 yields 6.15%. The small difference in 
the rate of return is due to the expecta- 
tion that the dividend on the common may 
eventually be restored to the former 7% 
rate. This possibility, however, now 
appears rather remote. 


THE ST. PAUL 


Each of the above roads earned at very 
nearly the same rate last year and in a 
general way their securities occupy the 
same position. Those of the St. Paul, 
however, come under an entirely different 
category. Whereas with the others it is 
a question of how much they can earn 
on their stocks, with the St. Paul the prob- 
lem is when will the company be cover- 
ing its fixed charges by a sufficiently safe 
margin to restore its credit? 

For the past few years the St. Paul has 
been incurring annual deficits, but finally 
appears on the road to recovery. For 
January and February of this year net 
operating income aggregated $2,424,000 


which contrasts strikingly with the for- 
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midable deficits piled up in the same pe- 
riod of recent years. The large traffic 
now being handled points to a continuance 
of these favorable results and the posi- 
tion of the St. Paul’s bonds is likely to 
be much improved. 

The prospects of dividends on either 
its préferred or common stock is a mat- 
ter so far in the future that they do not 
appear to possess any substantial specula- 
tive possibilities at present levels. It may 
not be long before St. Paul is show- 
ing earnings applicable to its preferred 
issue, but the large re-financing to be 
done in 1925 makes it desirable that, 
whatever surplus remains be con- 
served so as to bolster up the road’s 
credit. 





SCHOOL FOR TRADERS 
& INVESTORS 
(Continued from page 41) 








tunity to get some cheaper stocks, there- 
fore they withdraw their buying orders. 

But these studies of volume and price 
movements, while unmistakable for the 
time being, cannot be regarded as infallible 
any more than if you see the temperature 
rising thermometer, you can expect it to 
keep on rising. That is about as good a 
parallel as one can find. 

Bear in mind that the tape is a series 
of moving pictures, no two alike, each one 
bearing some relation to those that have 
passed as well as those that will follow. 
To a certain extent “coming events cast 
their shadows before” in the stock market, 
but the trader’s attitude should be some- 
what similar to that of a chauffeur who 
is driving a car. If he is always in the 
attitude of expecting something, he will 
be ready for whatever happens. 


What are the signs that a stock wants to go 
up or down? 


One of the best signs that a stock wants 
to go up is that it shows persistent 
strength in spite of weakness in other 
stocks in the same group or in the rest 
of the market. If a fairly heavy volume 
of this stock be thrown on the market, 
ability to absorb it and advance above the 
price at which it was sold, is another indi- 
cation. A stock may be said to want to 
go down when it shows persistent weak- 
ness in spite of strength in other stocks 
and the whole market. Judging the ten- 
dency of a stock in this way is a good 
deal like estimating the character antici- 
pating the actions of certain individuals. 
Take any crowd of people doing the same 
thing and you will see some working 
harder than others in a certain direction, 
others lagging back. It is the same with 
stocks. While they are not human, they 
express human characteristics. Their 
actions are due to the balance between 
buying and selling, representing the supply 
and demand. Wheh there is pressure on 
a stock it means that somebody is pressing 
it, either for the purpose of selling long 
stock, or influencing the market down- 
ward so that they can purchase to ad- 
vantage. If you will realize that stocks 
are like persons and if you will study their 
methods, motives, actions, etc., you will 
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HIS message is not for the 
wise young man who is 
perfectly satisfied with 

himself and his business equip- 
ment, who believes that the 
only reason he is not paid 
twice as much is that he has 
never been “given a chance.” 


Nor is it addressed to presi- 
dents and business heads—tho 
27,000 are on the rolls of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
and tho the Institute welcomes 
inquiries from such men. 


This is a personal message 
to the man who has responsi- 
bilities, who feels secretly that 
he ought to be earning several 
thousand dollars more a year, 
but who simply lacks the con- 
fidence necessary to lay hold on 
one of the bigger places in busi- 
ness. We would like to put in- 
to the hands of every such man 
a copy of a little book called 
“Forging Ahead in Business.” 


We have in mind, for exam- 
ple, a certain man who is now 
auditor of a great corporation 
in the Middle West. Until he 
was thirty-one years of age he 
was a bookkeeper. His employ- 
ers had made up their minds 
that he would always be a 
bookkeeper. His wife was be- 
ginning secretly to wonder. 
Worst of all, he himself was 
beginning to lose faith, 


He sent for “Forging Ahead 
in Business” ; without any great 


‘ Men who “know it all” 





are not invited to read this page 


hope in its results, he enrolled 
in the Modern Business Course 
and Service. The first few 
months of his association with 
the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute were a revelation to 
him. He found himself learn- 
ing the fundamentals of pur- 
chasing, of merchandising, of 
advertising, of office and fac- 
tory management, and cor- 
poration finance. 


He began quietly to make 
suggestions to the officials— 
suggestions that surprised 
them, because they had ceased 
to expect anything from hfn. 
They revised their estimate of 
his capacities; when the po- 
sition of auditor became va- 
cant, he was given his chance. 
And recently, on an important 
financial problem, he argued 
against the position of the 
company’s own attorneys 
basing his argument on prin- 
ciples which the Institute had 
taught—and succeeded in 
saving the company $60,000. 


The self-confidence that the 
Institute gave him has trans- 
formed that man. He will be 
a vice-president of that great 
corporation; and at 31 he 
was condemned to be a book- 
keeper for life. 


For the man who is per- 
fectly content with himself 


and his job the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute can do 
nothing. But there are thou- 
sands of men who could dou- 
ble their incomes in one year 
if they believed in themselves 
and had the knowledge to 
back up their belief. 


To such men the Institute 
offers “Forging Ahead in 
Business"’"—a book with power 
in every page, and which also 
describes what the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute can do for 
you. Thousands of successful 
men regard it as one of the 
most valuable little books 
they ever sent for. May we 
send it to you? The coupon 
is for your convenience, 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
796 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me “Forging 
Ahead in Business” 
which I may keep with- 
out obligation 
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The company has net tangible assets of $295 per share and net current 
assets of $144 per share. 
The preferred stock is followed by 40,000 shares of common stock paying 
dividends at the annual rate of $6.00 per share. 
Earnings for the five years ending 1921 averaged nearly eight times divi- 


Price at the market to yield about 7.29% 
Kelley, Drayton & Company 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
40 Exchange Place 
Uptown Office: 50 East 42nd Street 
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THE VEST POCKET BOOKKEEPER 


AND SHORT CUTS IN FIGURES 
By F. M. PAYNE 


A simple and concise method of practical Bookkeeping 
with complete instructions for the correct keeping of 
books of accounts, and numerous explanations and forms 
used in commercial business, showing an entire set of 
books based upon actual transactions. How to take off 
a trial balance sheet, and finally close and balance 
accounts. A working model of elementary bookkeeping 
and modern methods of accounts. 


THE 
VEST POCKE! 
BOOKKEL PER 


FM. PAYNE 


This new popular work is considered by experts as 
the most thorough and perfect self-teacher now published. 
The work covers the Pee of bookkeeping in a 
form readily understood by both novice and business 
man. 160 pages, size 3 x 5% inches, bound in Leatherette. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
The Magazine of Wall Street, 42 Broadway, N. Y. 





Price $1.00 postpaid. 














soon get a clearer understanding of what 


is really going on in the market. This is 
very different from what certain people 


say about it. 


This is often said of a stock when it 


What are the signs that a stock does not 
act right on the bull side or the bear side? 


begins to hesitate and act as though it 
were not ready or willing to proceed with 
the move that has been under way up to 
the time mentioned. A stock that has been 
rising is apt to hesitate when buying de- 


mand slackens. 


In a downward movement 


it is retarded when the pressure is lightened 
and the demand begins to come in to offset 


that pressure. 


3ear in mind that there is 


a constant readjustment going on among 
the stocks, the groups and the market as 
a whole, and if you once grasp the right 
principles in judging the market and put 
out of your mind what somebody says is 
going to happen, you will be able to apply 
these principles to individual stocks, groups 
representing industries or the market as a 
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KEEP POSTED 


The books, booklets, circulars and special letters listed below have been prepared with the utmost care by invest- 
They will be sent free on request, direct from the issuing house. Ask for them 


ment houses of the highest standing. 


by number. 


We urge our readers to take full advantage of this service. 


Address, Keep Posted Department, Magazine of Wall Street 





OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE CON. 

SERVATIVE INVESTOR 
Investment suggestions put out by 
one of the leading New York Stock 
Exchange firms. Of interest to those 
investors whose first consideration is 
security. (246) 

SAVING MADE MORE PROFITABLE 
A booklet describing a partial pay- 
ment plan for the purchase of high- 
grade securities, issued by a_ well 
known investment house. (251) 

BUILDING AN INCOME WITH 

GUARANTEED BONDS 


A booklet free of cost about bonds 
free from worry! It shows the way 
to financial independence and can 
read in ten minutes. (255)) 
INVESTMENT GUIDE 

Issued by the oldest first mortgage 
house in Chicago. It explains how to 
invest savings at the highest interest 
rate consistent with safety. (256)) 


THE OKMULGEE BUILDING & 
LOAN ASSN. 
A booklet describing a real estate se- 
curity which embraces safety, a de- 
pendable income—a tax free invest- 
ment—State supervision— and jyield- 
ing 9%. (257). 


A GRAPHIC GUIDE TO INVEST- 

MENTS 
A highly instructive circular for the 
careful and discriminating investor 
who investigates a security before 
placing his funds. (263) 

WHY THE SOUTH OFFERS IN- 

VESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
This pamphlet explains briefly and 
clearly why it is that the South of to- 
day is one of the most attractive sec- 
tions of the United States in which 
to invest and why it is that Southern 
investments yield an average of 1% 
more interest, with equal safety. A 
distinct opportunity for investors is 
described in an understandable man- 
ner. (264) 

THE PREMIER INVESTMENT 


A series of ten articles upon the 
origin, history and analysis of first 
mortgages and first mortgage bonds, 
as published in leading magazines and 
newspapers. A complete library of in- 
formation in one volume. Sent free 
by a nationally known investment 
house. (265) 

HOW TO SELECT SAFE BONDS 
It took 38 years to write this impor- 
tant investment book, now free to 
every investor. Ask for booklet. (267)! 


PROFIT SHARING BONDS 
A booklet describing how a security 
has returned 9244% to bondholders in 
slightly over 9 years. (268) 


A GUIDE TO BOND INVESTMENT 
A book written by an able statistician 
to aid the individual who desires to 
make his own choice of securities. 
(269) 


MAY INVESTMENT LIST 

Issued by an old established bond 
house listing Municipal, Railroad, 
Equipment, Public Utility, Industrial 
and Foreign Government Bonds. They 
offer conservative investors a wide 
range of choice of sound securities 
with liberal income return. (270), 


THE GREENSHIELDS REVIEW 
The best review of Canadian securities 
published. It gives authoritative de- 
tailed information on 53 standard 
Canadian securities, yielding from 5 


to 744%. (271), 


A TIME SAVER FOR BOND 
HOLDERS 
A loose-leaf security record for record- 
ing income tax data, interest payment 
dates, maturities, yield, taxable status, 
etc. Binder & loose-leaf forms fur- 
nished on request. (272)! 
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A New $5 Consultation Service 






For Traders and Investors 





















HOSE who do not maintain or have at 

their disposal sufficiently elaborate equip- 
ment to confirm or reserve their judgment re- 
garding the technical market position of stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange are 
invited to avail themselves of our Consultation 
Service. 


In the interest of our extensive clientele engaged 
in trading and investment, we maintain up-to-the- 
minute facilities which enable us to estimate the 
probable price trend of most of the listed stocks with 
a degree of accuracy sufficient to considerably re- 
duce the number of mistakes due to errors of judg- 
ment. The opinion of the average layman is likely 
to be based too often on superficial influences and 
untrustworthy news and propaganda. 


We are prepared to render our unbiased opinion 
regarding the technical position of any active listed 
stock, by stating that we believe the client should 
take a long, short, or neutral position, or by stating 
the approximate price at which the issues may be 
bought or sold to advantage. 

Our advice may be obtained by mail, telephone or 
telegraph for a nominal fee consistent with the ex- 
pense of maintaining our readiness to serve. This 


fee is $5 for each opinion on the technical position 
of any individual stock listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Fees are payable in advance. 

The advantages of such a service to traders in 
either round lots or odd lots should be apparent 
from the fact that the advice costs only one-twentieth 
of 1% in the case of a 100-share lot. This fee may 
be properly considered as a form of insurance 
against the probability of deliberately entering an 
ill-advised trade, and is a nominal price to pay for 
confirmation of one’s own position or opinion. 

Opinions will be rendered upon receipt of the fee. 
A deposit may be maintained with us in order to in- 
sure instant response to requests for advice by 
phone, wire or mail. 


c--—-------- - - - - - - -- - -- 


TREND TRADING SERVICE, 
Consultation Dept., 
Suite 538, 42 Broadway, 
New York City. 


each opinion thus rendered. 


against which you will charge for opinions at the above rate. 


I have decided to avail myself of your service and from time to time will 
call on you for opinions as to the technical position of various stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. I understand that I am to pay $5 for 


Enclosed find $.........seeeeeseeeeeees which please credit my account, 
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Are You Interested 
in Banking ? 


The AMERICAN BANKER estab- 
lished in 1836 gives, each week, 
the news about banks and bank- 
ers for every section of the coun- 


try. 

Its special articles on timely and 
important banking topics contain 
a world of information and serve 
to keep one posted on the big is- 
sues and movements of the bank- 
ing world. 


Pin a dollar to this advertisement 
and send for three months’ trial. 


Hmerican Banker 


The Olde and Most Read 
Banking Journal in America 


67 PEARL ST. NEW YORK 
$5 a Year 15¢ each 
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Private Secretary 


Some man of affairs who desires the services of a 
highly efficient, energetic and reliable secretary and as- 
sistant will not make a mistake by communicating with 
me. Thirty-five years old, well educated, capable of as- 
suming responsibilities. Not a floater. For ten years 
have been general shorthand reporter in Los Angeles and 
one other city, handling court work and conventions of 
all kinds. Experience also includes secretarial work for 
prominent men and close connection with important 
deals. Understand business and office systems; familiar 
with legal principles and forms; have thorough knowl- 
edge of English and working knowledge of Spanish; 
know how to talk and how not to. Unincumbered; no 
objection to traveling or foreign position. 742 San 
Fernando Building, Los Angeles. 





WANTED 


A strictly high class man who has executive and sales 
ability to place with interested people a high-grade coal 
and timber proposition located in the southern district, 
traversed by railroad and ready for development. This 
proposition offers to the right man an attractive induce- 
ment.. Box 45, The Magazine of Wall Street, 42 Broad- 
way, New York. 
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FOREIGN TRADE AND 
SECURITIES 
(Continued from page 19) 





SHOULD OUR IMMIGRA- 
TION LAW BE REPEALED? 
(Continued from page 11) 








hold, without liability to American income 
tax, an unlimited amount of municipal 
and State bonds, also Government bonds 
issued prior to 1917; an unlimited amount 
of foreign government bonds payable in 
dollars; stocks of American companies up 
to a total income (not amount) up to 
$5,000, and bonds of American companies 
to a total income of $1,000. 

For the foreign investor, particularly 
the British, who is the most heavily taxed 
of all, the exemption of municipals and 
State bonds, from taxation holds forth 
the same advantages that they do to the 
American investor, although they are sub- 
ject to some extent to British taxation, 
and so the particular advantages accruing 
from the exemption clause must be 
weighed against the total taxable income. 

Foreign government issues payable in 
dollars, however, are subject to the least 
handicaps in this regard, and besides are 
not competed for by the American in- 
vestor to such a point as to make their 
yields unprofitably low. For the large 
European investor, therefore, they repre- 
sent the best type of permanent invest- 
ment to be found in the American market, 
while for the smaller investor, whose in- 
come from American sources remains 
within the $1,000 limit for industrial and 
railroad bonds and the $5,000 limit for 
stock income, the latter two classes of se- 
curities are the safest. 

Bonds of American companies doing 
business abroad, such as oil companies 
operating in Mexico or South America, 
are also by law exempted from United 
States income tax if held by foreigners, 
and therefore constitute an ideal medium 
of permanent investment for them. 


“Salting Away” Profits 


These considerations apply, however, 
only to bona-fide “permanent” investors, 
mostly from Great Britain, Holland, the 
Scandinavian countries, Switzerland, and 
other countries whose exchange is near 
par. The larger part of the recent buying, 
as has been pointed out, has been for 
transient investments, as a means of “salt- 
ing away” profits made in the more un- 
stable currencies until such time as more 
normal conditions should be restored. In- 
vestments of this kind are of the nature 
of time deposits with a sound bank, and 
must have above all a high degree of 
safety and of marketability. 

This buying has been mostly in the high- 
grade issues of all kinds, with relatively lit- 
tle attention to speculative possibilities or 
to tax features. Because of its transient na- 
ture, its influence upon the market should 
not be overestimated, and the part which 
it has played in recent months in uphold- 
ing the high-grade bond market in spite 
of influence which would otherwise have 
brought bond prices down may be reversed 
at any time in case some development 
should occur which would make European 
holders anxious to part with their hold- 
ings of the best class of American bonds. 
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business are not to be considered in com- 
parison with the good effect. The im- 
mediate gain from an over-supply of 
cheap labor is not worth the future 
cost. p 

“Therefore I feel sure that Congress 
will not relax the restrictions which were 
secured after all acts of Congress tending 
toward restriction from the first adminis- 
tration of Grover Cleveland to the last 
administration of Woodrow Wilson were 
vetoed for one reason or the other. The 
time will come all too soon when the 
United States for its own good will have 
to contain a homogenous people, which 
we never can be if we again admit immi- 
grants beyond our power of assimilation. 

“The proposed plans, as put forth by 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, for a system of selecting, dis- 
tributing and supervising immigrants is 
not likely to be adopted on account of 
treaties, to say nothing of our laws 
against contract labor and peonage. Ar- 
bitrary distribution and supervision would 
be, in effect, peonage. The proposed pro- 
viso of a net quota arrangement, whereby 
those aliens who leave the country might 
be supplanted by new immigrants would 
be, especially in times of real labor need, 
ineffective. The reason is that in times 
of prosperity no large number of immi- 
grants would leave good jobs. Those who 
would leave at such times would be of the 
better type who would dispose of busi- 
nesses in order to return to their native 
lands. In the long run the supplanting 
process would mean that we merely would 
exchange superior types of immigrants for 
poorer types. 

“It is well for all to remember that this 
cannot be a pocketbook problem. It 
must be considered on a basis different 
from that by which we gauge such prob- 
lems as funding the debts owed us by 
Europe or even the tariff. There may be 
good reasons for immigration but the 
need of cheap labor with which to make 
more money cannot possibly be one of 
them. The problem transcends all ques- 
tions having to do with the pocketbook. 

“American civilization does not exist 
primarily to carry on steel mills, mines 
or factories. They are only means to an 
end, not an end in themselves. 

“Immigration determines the quality of 
our citizenship and will be the controlling 
factor in the maintenance or the decay of 
our American institutions and our form 
of government. 

“Therefore, I think it can be taken as 
a certainty that those who view the sub- 
ject broadly will never tolerate its being 
handled as a mere economic pocketbook 
problem.” 

“In my opinion the House Committee 
on Immigration will offer for the con- 
sideration of the 68th Congress during the 
first ten days of the session a perfected 
quota bill, the quotas based on the census 
of.1890. [It is probable that the bill will 
name 5 per cent of the alien-born popula- 
tion of 1890, or about 400,000 a year, but 


























s southern and southeastern Europe were 
ut slightly represented in the census of 
1890, all but 22,000 of the quota would be 
located to central, uorthwestern and 
orthern Europe, which are not inclined to 
ll their present quotas. In other words, 
iose parts of Europe that have a surplus 
ypulation would be practically denied ad- 
ission to the United States.—Editor.] 
{any provisions will be carried in the 
pe of doing away with certain hard- 
ips now existing. It is possible that 
visions affecting alien seamen will be 
ered as a separate bill. I believe that 
collateral matters should be carried in 
restrictive immigration bill. Then the 
position will be a straight open-and- 
it, up-and-down matter without con- 
ing side issues.” 
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gins, no one can tell how far it will 
co nor how soon the market will 

scount or overdiscount the busi- 
1ess reaction. 

Subscribers who are now long of 
noney should have patience. It is 
not necessary for them to feel that 
they must constantly be buying 
something. 

Every important stock market 
move has its period of preparation. 
We may therefore regard the last 
several months as a time when the 
market was preparing to go down. 
Sooner or later there will come a 
time when it will lay the foundation 
for another rise and the situation 
must be closely watched in order 
that we may discover the first indi- 
cation of that stage. 


* + * 


In the meantime, we are grad- 
ually approaching the point where 
good bonds once more are becom- 
ing attractive on their investment 
merits. The average of forty rep- 
resentative bonds is now around 77 
whereas at their peak in 1922, the 
averages were around 82!4. This 
declining process has been going on 
for nearly a year. If business has 
a reaction and funds become more 
plentiful, money rates will go 
down, and bonds will again be a 
purchase. The decline in bonds 
has already more or less completely 
discounted the advance in money 
rates which took place during the 
past few months. Now it is getting 
to a point where it should sooner 
or later discount the more favor- 
able money conditions which may 
be expected as a result of the pros- 
pective easement in business con- 
ditions. Many bond opportunities 
will thus await the investor, if he 
but has the patience to wait for his 
opportunities. 
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ten days. 


142 Points on 13 Stocks 


In 10 Days— 








THE SERVICE 


1.—Prompt replies by mail or wire 
to inquiries regarding any se- 
curity—or the standing of your 
broker. 

2.—An eight-page service report 
issued every Tuesday. 

3.—The technical position for 
traders showing what to do 
with stocks. 

4.—The Investment Indicator, which 
has no duplicate anywhere. In 
tabular form it shows the in- 
vestment position of the leading 
stocks and tells you what to do. 

5.—The Richard D. Wyckoff color 
graph of Business, Money, 
Credit and Securities. 

6.—Without additional charge a sum- 
mary of the regular and special ad- 
vices sent to you by night letter 
collect—optional with you. 

7.—A brief but thorough survey of 
the various fields of industry. 

8.—Recommendations of profit pos- 
sibilities in bon 

9.—A special wire or letter when 
any important change impends. 

With your subscription send a list 

of your securities for our opinion. 








On our advices of April 24th subscribers to 
THE INVESTMENT AND BuSINESS SERVICE 


were enabled to go short of 13 stocks. On 
May 4th—as this is written — they have 
profits in these 13 stocks of 1425% points. 


Among the recommendations were Stewart 


Warner at 122, Stromberg at 87, Gulf States Steel at 


9734, Maxwell A at 57, 
Baldwin at 139, Ameri- 
can Can at 97. 


How much longer are you go- 
ing to do without this service, 
which is the recognized guide 
and authority for the man of 
moderate means? It analyzes 
all the factors that enter into 
the investment and trading situ- 
ations. 


The advices are clear and 
definite. They not only lead 
to trading profits, but show you 
how to obtain a higher invest- 
ment yield. 


Send in your subscription to- 
day and be in position to com- 
mence taking your profits out 
of the security market. 


—-- ee — USE THIS COUPON 


THE INVESTMENT and BUSINESS SERVICE 


of The Magazine of Wall Street, 
42 Broadway, New York City. 


Enclosed find my check for $125.00 for The Investment and Business Service, to be 


Wire service wanted? Yes © No © 
May 12. 


sent me once a week or oftener for an entire year, beginning with the next issue. 


























PARTIAL 
PAYMENTS 


The Best Way to Buy 
Good Securities 
on Convenient Terms 


Send for free Booklet MW-5, which 
eaplains our plan and terms. 


James M. Leopold & Co. 
Established 1884 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


7 Wall Street New York 




















Double Your 
Income 


A pamphlet showing 
a conservative plan 
for increasing your 
income 100%. 


Ask for M.W. 77 


McClelland, Claggett Co. 


60 Broadway 35 Congress St. 
New York Boston 








Holders of 


Inactive & Unlisted 
Stocks & Bonds 


We will be glad to 
furnish you with quo- 
tations and execute 
orders in all markets. 


Inquiries Invited 


HAWLEY & STEWART 


111 Broadway New York 











STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed _ statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 
If you cannot call, send for Booklet 


. M. W. 325 
WILSON & CHARDON 
Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N.Y. 
62 Broadway New York 

Telephone Whitehall 1964. 














F. C. ANGER & COMPANY 


Members of Detroit Stock Exchange 
1254 Penebscot Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


STOCKS BONDS 


Specialists in High Grade Local Securities 
Correspondence invited Phone—Main 7232 











BIG MONEY IN 
RAISING SILVER FOX 


We buy all youraise, Profitsup 
to 300% have been made ina 
single year. Write for free infor- 
mation about this wonderful 

money making business. 


Duffus Silver Fox Co. 
21a W. 30th St.,New York 


TRADE TENDENCIES 
(Continued from page 68) 











Cotton 


Six weeks ago, the Federal Reserve 
Board openly discussed the possibility 
that an increase in the interest rate 
might be necessary to check the increasing 
tendency to price inflation. At that time, 
all values were at their peak, and Cotton, 
which had enjoyed an almost uninter- 
rupted advance for 14 months, had reached 
31.59 cents for May delivery. Very few 
speculators took the Reserve Board’s hint, 
but those who recognized “the iron hand 
in the velvet glove,” have been handsomely 
rewarded for their foresight. Of all com- 
modities—Sugar not even excepted—Cot- 
ton presented every reason to expect prices 
to soar still higher. Exhaustion of old 
stocks before the new crop could re- 
plenish supplies, was universally conceded, 
and the question of forced resort to short 
time by mills was accepted as a certainty, 
to avert “famine prices.” Evidently 31% 
cents was not yet recognized as such. 

Today, we find cotton 5 cents a pound 
lower, while all talk of “famine prices” 
has vanished. A feeling is in the air that 
the boom period had run its course, and, 
as a result, manufacturers and jobbers, re- 
tailers and domestic consumers, have called 
a halt on purchases, reasoning that, within 
ninety days, cotton supplies will again be 
ample and prices back to normal. Cotton 
mills, instead of waiting for high prices 
to force down production, are already cur- 
tailing running-time; but, even allowing 
for such saving of raw material, the carry- 
over of cotton will probably be the smallest 
since our Civil War, sixty years ago. 

It is obvious that such tactics will cause 
mill stocks, shelf goods and home reserves 
to fall to a minimum, in conjunction with 
the lowest carry-over of raw cotton on 
record. Under such conditions, the size 
of the new crop assumes unusual im- 
portance. Its start may be considered 
rather promising—large acreage, increased 
fertilizer, abundant moisture in the dry 
areas and ample credit facilities. It is true 
there is a shortage of labor in many locali- 
ties, and that no more wet weather is de- 
sirable for a while. At this point, it is 
well to stress the close relationship be- 
tween weather and labor in making a cot- 
ton crop. There is never any trouble in 
planting the seed, but, where a large acre- 
age is sown, as this year, the demands on 
labor to keep down the grass and weeds, 
in a semi-tropical climate, are enormous 
and exacting. A wet May or June could 
easily ruin a bright start and raise up the 
spectre of another short crop, which would 
be nothing less than a world calanfity. 

When it is remembered that the com- 
bined yields of the past two years have 
been less than 18,000,000 bales, and that 
the minimum needs of American cotton 
for the coming year are placed at 
13,000,000, with no reserves to fall back 
upon, the. imperative necessity for a 
bountiful new crop is plainly apparent. 

In view of the ruling popular fight on 
commodity values, and a favorable crop 
start, prices may drift lower. 





Of Interest to 


Presidents of Corporations 
GOOD WILL—That intangible as- 
set will be created for the securi- 
ties of your Company if your divi- 
dend advertising is placed before 
the one hundred thousand readers 
of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL 
STREET. 

Send us your next dividend notice! 

Address: Advertising Dept., 


TheMAGAZINE of WALL STREET 
42 Broadway, New York 


























DIVIDENDS 


American Woolen Company 


(Massachusetts Corporation) 
QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 

Notice is hereby given that the regular quar. 
terly dividends of One Dollar and Seventy-Five 
Cents ($1.75) per share on the Preferred Stock 
and One Dollar and Seventy-Five Cents ($1.75) 
per share on the Common Stock of this Company 
will be paid on July 16, 1923, to stockholders of 
record May 14, 1923. 

Transfer books will be closed at the close of 
business May 14, 1923, and will be reopened at 
the opening of business May 19, 1923. 

WILLIAM H. DWELLY, Treasurer 

Boston, Mass., May 3, 1923. 








Seabeard Oil and Gas Company 
111 Broadway, New York. 
April 6, 1923. 
The Board of Directors has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend for the current quarter, at the 
rate of eight per cent (8%) per annum, amount- 
ing to ten (10) cents per share, payable three and 
one-third (3%) cents per share monthly on the 
ist day of May and June and the 2nd day of July, 
1923, to stockholders of record at the close oi 
business on the 15th day of each of the preceding 
months. Transfer books will not be closed. 
FRANK B. RESPESS, Secretary. 





Cuite Coprer Company 
The Directors have this day declared a dis- 
tribution of 6244c. per share upon the Capi- 
tal Stock of the Company, payable June 30, 
1923, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on June 2, 1923. 

C. W. WELCH, Secretary. 
New York, April 24, 1923. 











Your Speculative Trades 


in the steck market, when confined 
to Puts & Calts, enable you to limit 
your loss and risk to the dollar, 
while profits are unlimited. This 
methed of trading enables you, on 
payment of $1,000, to control 500 
shares of stock for 30 to 60 days. 
No margin calls or interest charges 
to pay. Booklet MW explains how 
they operate. Write for a copy. 

My telegraphic department keeps 

out of town chents posted 
WM. H. HERBST 
20 Broad St.,N.Y.  Basiness Established 1898 























COMPOUNDED 
Semi-Annually 


9% 


on investments in its or 
lump sums; Sater; teat Bese Bon Security ; 
Tax Exempt; State Supervision. Send 
for Details. 


Okmulgee Building & Loan Ass’n 


Okmulgee Oklahoma 
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Adding and Listing Machine 


S100 


F0.B.Chicago 


zation and simplification can do in cutting 

costs. Some lines have been reduced from 
as many as a thousand to as few as twenty-five, 
but in the Victor we have one—just one. 


Bers manufacturer knows what standardi- 


It was the idea, when we started to build the Victor, 
that ifevery effort were made to stop waste of capital 
and energy, that ifall our efforts were turned toward 
mass production and intelligent repetition,an adding 
machine could be produced to sell at a startling 
price. Here it is—beyond even our expectations. 


A modern, standard, one million dollar capacity, 


which will do anything any standard adding $s 2 Co, Chicano, Bunt @ Quincy R 
, : ° . Kresg urlington n ’ 
machine—at no matter what price—will do, Southern Pacific Ry. Shell Company of California 4 


International Harvester Company 
Fidelity & CasualtyCo. Standard Oil Company 


Cc for W. W. Hodkinson Corp. The Studebaker Corp. 
coupon panei Carnegie Steel Co. Postal Telegraph Co. 


Our FREE TRIAL Offer? 


Also Easy Payment Plan 


We want to make it possible for every man connected in : 
any way with the running of a business to see the Victor = Victor Adding Machine Co. 

and be shown what it can do. Send the coupon or write. 319 No. Albany Ave., Dept. 57-65 Chicago 
600 dealers will tell you how you may purchase the Victor Please send free trial offer on Victor Adding Machine. 
on easy monthly payments, See or phone the nearest aha -'y-—1 

Victor dealer. Mail this coupon and we will tell you where 

he is. Whether you are executive or employee interested 
in your business—you should learn about the Victor. 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE Co. a 
319 North Albany Avenue, Dept. 57-65 Chicago 
for MAY 12, 1923 
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Ts gasoline that animates 
your motor and the lubrica- 
tion that gives it endurance 
involve the daring of money and 
men to find and refine and de- 
liver the natural material con- 
taining this great power and 
service. 
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Courageous Development 


The Pure Oil Company did not 
just happen. Its constant 
growth and progress are evi- 
dence of a largé—a successful 
industrial plan and purpose to 
give meaning to Service and 
distinction to Quality in Petro- 
leum products. 


The PURE OIL Co. 
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